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The creative teacher alone 
can sense it — the image of 
sound that is always a part 
of something beautiful. And 
what the creative teacher 
senses can be ex pressed in 
programming that reflects 
its unique frame of refer- 
ence. The titles are all 
there ~ by the thousands ~ 
in EMB GUIDE. But the 
selection is the teacher's — 
~ unmistakably, inimitably. 
For your 1958-59 EMB 
GUIDE write Educational 
Music Bureau, Inc., 30 East 


Adams Street, Chicago. 
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Marjorie Meinert 
plays the LOWREY 


‘ 


...and thrills concert audiences from coast to coast 


**Most responsive organ I have ever played,” says this leading 


concert organist and recording artist, “‘and such 
marvelous sound. It opens a whole new world of music to me.” 
Marjorie Meinert is one of many eminent professional organists 
who are finding an exciting new world of sound in the Lowrey. And 
when she starts telling you why, you find she’s cataloging 
a wonderful list of Lowrey features—unmatched by any other 
organ. Like so many fine musicians, Miss Meinert judges 
an organ for its tone. ““The sound of music is so beautiful on a 
Lowrey,”’ she says, ‘‘because the organ tones are so pure and true. 
And there are so many, many voices. It’s exciting to discover all the 
new and wonderful sounds at your command on a Lowrey.” 
The Lowrey is a most rewarding instrument for the 
professional organist—but not only for the professional. The 
beginner finds immense satisfaction at the Lowrey keyboard. The 
— exclusive Lowrey sustain and touch-tabs make it so easy that 
of eit it’s fun to play a Lowrey right from the start. 


in music 


THE LOWREY ORGAN COMPANY 


7373 N. Cicero Avenue, Lincolnwood, Chicago 46, Illinois 


Marjorie Meinert, featured organist with Fred Waring, Fraternity recording artist, 
jazz and symphony concert organist, composer and arranger, and TV and radio 
personality, is shown here at the keyboard of the Lowrey Lincolnwood. 
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TIMELY: 


FROM 
THE 
HOUSE 


OF 


GRAY 


NEW MUSIC for 
LENT and EASTER 


CANTATA 
LAMB OF GOD 


by 


David H. Williams 


For Lent and Holy Week. For Mixed 
Chorus with Soprano and Baritone Soli 
Time of performance: 30 

Price $1.00 


and organ. 
minutes 


ANTHEMS (S.A.T.B.) 
W. GLEN DARST 


Let Us Rejoice 


PHILIP JAMES 
Blessed be the King 


(Palm Sunday) 
GEORGE MEAD 
Let Us Keep the Feast 
HELEN C., ROCKEFELLER 
An Easter Carol 
F. BROADUS STALEY 


Glory to Jerusalem 
(Palm Sunday) 


PAUL C. VAN DYKE 
Christ the Lord is Risen 


DAVID H. WILLIAMS 
World Itself is Blythe and Gav 


ORGAN 
DAVID H. WILLIAMS 


Meditation on “Pange Lingua 


am 


THE H. W. GRAY COMPANY, INC. 
Agents for Novello & Co., Ltd., London 
Agents for S. Bornemann, Paris 
159 East 48th St., New York 17, N.Y. 
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Editorially Speaking 


AST month it was announced that the dis- 
cinguished piaiist and teacher, Robert Pace, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, had 
joined the staff of Music Journal, and he is repre- 
sented in this issue by a stimulating article on 
the interpretation of music. In this ‘New Year's 
number of the magazine we are able to add an- 
other announcement of importance to our read- 
ers,—the appointment of Clarence Sawhill as a 
special editor covering the field of band music, 
balancing Dr. Pace’s emphasis on the study of 
the piano. 

The name of Clarence Sawhill is one of the 
best known in music education. He is at present 
Director of Bands at the University of California 
in Los Angeles and internationally known as a 
guest conductor at music festivals, adjudicator, 
lecturer, writer and clinician. His teaching ex- 
perience includes ten years in the public schools 
of the mid-west, ten years at the University of 
Illinois, five years as Director of Bands at the 
University of Southern California and six years 
in his current position at UCLA. Mr. Sawhill 
has served also as President of the College Band 
Directors’ Association and is active in many 
other organizations. 


HIS magazine is now seventeen years old, 

and we may be pardoned if we point with 
pride to our early history, under the able editor- 
ship of that great music educator, Ennis Davis, 
who was followed after his untimely death by 
the efficient Margaret Maxwell. In those days 
Music Journal was primarily an educational 
publication, and this angle was further empha- 
sized by the acquisition of Chicago's Educational 
Music Magazine. 

In the past three years, however, Music 
Journal has developed into an all-around stimu- 
lator of musical interest and enthusiasm, literally 
the only magazine of its kind in existence, past 
or present. There has been no slackening of 
attention to educational matters, and all the 
details of both instrumental and vocal instruc- 
tion are thoroughly covered, as indicated above. 
But to this ped: IgOgIC significance has been added 
an appeal to music- Jovers in general, including 
the huge potential audience that is just begin- 
ning to be reached, and logically embracing both 
students and teachers of all kinds, with a sub- 
stantial percentage of jazz and even Rock ‘n’ 
Roll addicts. Every issue of Music Journal con- 
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tains something of interest to all of these groups, 
once considered incompatible or even mutually 
hostile. ‘The automatic result has been a tremend- 
ous gain in circulation and advertising, with the 
added satisfaction of knowing that all sorts of 
people not only buy the magazine but read it. 


“YT His New Year’s issue is typical of the new, 
versatile Music Journal that has apparently 
won the approval of a vast number of subscribers. 
It presents the usual variety of material, with one 
or two novelties of an experimental nature whose 
inclusion seems justified. We have in mind par- 
ticularly the double page of musical cartoons and 
the page of sketches of cellists’ hands, made 
action by Laszlo Krausz of the Cleveland Sym- 
phony Orchestra. We still believe that such pic- 
tures often convey far more than is possible 
through the printed word alone. 
publish another article 
the series contributed by the Mayors of leading 
American cities under the general title, Music Js 
the Heart of a City, the current contribution 
coming from that long-established centre of mu- 
sic as well as industry, Detroit. ‘There should be 
interest also in the individual thoughts of such 
popular personalities as Peggy Wood, Robert 
Merrill, Dimitri ‘Tiomkin, Lotte Lenya, Shari 
Lewis and Tony Lavelli, with entertaining ma- 
terial supplied by Ruth Stevens, Maxwell Mar- 
cuse and Ruth De Cesare, while educational 
problems are authoritatively discussed by Karl 
Macek, Charles Hoffer, Edwin Jones, Gladys 
Mathew, Roy Underwood, Richi urd Schory, Paul 
Renard, Serge de Gastyne, Josephine Davis 
Ruth Zinar, Paschal Monk, Harlan Peithman, 
Rosemary Miller and John Kinyon, plus the ex- 
perts of Jack Watson’s Round Table. 

With the personal reactions of students and 
readers in general and a full quota of pictures, 
verse and news items, including the important 
announcements of our advertisers, we feel that 
Music Journal is beginning its seventeenth year 
with full recognition of its now well-established 
standards. We offer with confidence to our 
friends of the past, preserit and future and add 
the conventional but sincere all-time greeting: 


It is a pleasure 


Kec oor ooo ooo orer DDB BB BBB PBB LP LBP LPL LLL 
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Concert Program Selections 








ORCHESTRA: 


*TRIUMPHAL MARCH (“Sigurd Jorsalfar’’) ; .E. arieg 
MINUET (‘Berenice’) G. F. Handel 
*HYMN TO DIANA (“Iphigenia in Tauris’) ...... ..C. W. von Gluck 
PIQUE DAME—Overture.....................0.... ; err ee 
PEARL FISHERS—Overture Selection..... One 
* BRIGADOON—Selection 

Sen Aa evitieeestanre de 

*PRAYER (“Hansel ~~ Gretel”). SK SS 
GRAND MARCH FROM “AIDA! — HN Act S eg tsuds ee aeks aaa G. Verdi 
ENTRANCE AND MARCH OF PEERS (“lolanthe”’) sevesoossecoonsels ane 
MARCHE HONGROISE (‘Damnation of Faust’’).... H. Berlioz 
*TAMBOURIN (‘’Cephale and Procris”’) .... OE vs yy 
BACCHANALE (‘Samson and Delilah’’).................0......0..00 C. Saint-Saens 
DREAM PANTOMIME (“‘Haensel and Gretel’’)..................E. Humperdinck 


*S.A.T.B. arrangement also available for combined choral and orchestra performance. 


BAND: 
LEGEND OF THE CANYON—Symphonic Eee V. Lamont 
ROLLON—Overture G. Pares 
INVOCATION OF ALBERICH (‘Rheingold’) ..............................R. Wagner 
NN os ci coun dons cnsaxsuben voit surinseccaasnncdusesesiee E. German 
HORNS A-HUNTING (Horn Trio or Solo with Band Acc.)............ G. Brehm 
ITALIAN IN ALGIERS—Overture............. ee 
CONCERTINO (Piano or Accordion Solo with Band). .sssss....Mozart-Grieg 
SKETCHES IN MINIATURE—Suite..............................ccceceeeeeee eee B. Leonard 
SWING OUT SWEET LAND—Cakewalk............0.....000..:00cccceeeeceeees L. Singer 
TROPICAL TRUMPETS ‘Trumpet Trio or Solo with Band) ....H. Lengsfelder 
KING STEPHEN—Overture......................cccccceccecceceeseeeneeees L. van Beethoven 
THE PEARL FISHERS—Overture.....................:cccccccccceceseseeeeeneeeeeees G. Bizet 
DRUMMER BOY BOUNCE—Novelty ..Whitefield-Hathaway 
GOD OF OUR FATHERS—Paraphrase........................ccceceecceceeeeeees P. Lavalle 
FANFARE AND FABLE—Concert March.. ee G. T. Overgard 


CHORAL: 
ONWARD FOR GOD AND MY COUNTRY (SATB)......F. H. Williams .25 


HE'S GOT THE WHOLE WORLD IN HIS HAND—Spiritual 
(SA, SSA, SAB, SATB, TTBB).... Ww. az 
I’M GOIN’ AWAY—Folk Song..... a : Re 
BRIGADOON (SATB or SSA) setbes .50 
NELLY BLY (SSA) ; Foster-Ehret .22 
AMERICA, BEHOLD YOUR DESTINY (SATB). .......Sapienza-Roff .25 
(Optional Trumpet Trio Obbligato) 
TIMBER (TTBB) Shae beceseseseesececeescesesee. Mouse-Hoffmann = .22 


HALLELUJAH (SSA) ‘ m ania Cummings .22 
OH, HE HAD TO GIT OUT 0’ DERE (SATB).. i sobaaege Adams-Roff .22 
THE GOSPEL TRAIN—Negro Spiritual (SATB) : .25 
HOW LIKE UNTO A FLOWER (SSA) seccesesscccee POROMORR=GOM 22 
LIFT UP YOUR HEARTS, SING YE (SATB)......Gretchaninoff-Manten .22 


BREAK FORTH, O BEAUTEOUS HEAVENLY LIGHT 
(SATB) ... Bach-Scott .20 


Concertized Versions of Opera 


CARMEN ® FAUST © MARTHA ® BOHEMIAN GIRL 
LA BOHEME ¢ THE MIKADO 


Ideal abridged versions of opera for school or club performance — arranged for mixed 
voices (SATB). Performance time approximately fifteen minutes, or shorter if desired. 


For Performance with or without orchestra. Choral Arrangements—85c Each 


SAM FOX PUBLISHING COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
RCA Building — Radio City — New York 20, N. Y. 


STEREO TECHNIQUES 


William S. Bachman 


HE sound produced in the per- 
formance of a musical composi- 
tion is three-dimensional in charac- 
ter, A listener in the same room is 
able to recognize the direction from 
which the sound comes and to dis- 
criminate against unwanted sounds 
by virtue of his two ears. This is be- 
cause of the small difference of loud- 
ness and of arrival time in the two 
paths between the source of sound 
and his two ears, It is possible to 
hear the sound with one ear, but the 
sense of direction is severely reduced 
and the ability to sort out the desired 
sounds is also impaired. 
In conventional recording, only 
one channel of information is avail- 
able, so that the means by which the 


| listener can discriminate and ascer- 
|-tain the direction of the sound source 


is completely lost. It is usual to use 


| several microphones in conventional 


recording, carefully placed and bal- 
anced to compensate for the loss of 
the ability to listen selectively as one 
can in the hall or studio where the 
program originates. 

However, the use of several micro- 


| phones does not make up for the 


lack of a second channel of informa- 
tion since the output of all micro- 
phones is mixed together into a sin- 


| gle one-dimensional signal. The use 


of more than one speaker in the re- 
production of a conventional record 
still does not provide the additional 
dimension. Although the additional 


| speakers improve the sound, the only 


additional information that the ear 
can discern is the location of the 
speakers themselves, and not the lo- 
cation direction of the original 
source of the sound. 

If a second channel is available 
from the studio to the listener, two 
principal forms of transmission may 
be employed, namely binaural or 
stereophonic. In binaural transmis- 
sion and reproduction of sound, two 
microphones are placed approxi- 
mately 6 inches apart, and the sig- 
nals from these two microphones are 
carried by two independent channels 


William §. Bachman is Director of En- 
gineering and Development for Columbia 
Records, specializing in the technical as- 
pects of sound reproduction, from the 
epoch-making creation of Long Playing 
records to the current marvels of high 
fidelity and stereophonic discs. 
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to corresponding head-phones which 
the listener wears. This is a quite 
rigorous system, in which the listener 
is, in effect, placed in the concert 


hall. While the realism is startling, | 
the limitations imposed by head- | 


phones are too severe to gain public 
acceptance for such a system. When 


signals from such a microphone ar- | 


ray are displayed on loudspeakers 


instead of head-phones, very little | 
stereophonic effect is discernible. | 
information be- 


The differential 


tween the two channels is so small 


that the system approximates that of 
a single channel. 


Opposing Philosophies 


The philosophy of stereophonic re- 


production is very near the opposite | 


of that of binaural. In binaural, the 
listener, virtually, is placed in the 
concert hall or studio. In_ stereo- 
phonic reproduction, the orchestra 
or performers are, in effect, brought 
into the listening-room. To re-create 


the original sound field would re- | 


quire a listening-room of the same 
size and shape as the recording stu- 


dio or concert hall. This has been | 


done in very successful public dem- 


onstrations, notably those of the Bell | 


Telephone Laboratories in the 
1930’s. To attempt to re-create this 
sound field in a normal living-room 
is an obvious impossibility. It be- 


comes necessary to scale down the | 


size of the source and also the vol- 
ume level. This is accomplished in 


stereophonic recording by using fair- | 
ly large separation between the mi- | 


crophones in the recording studio se 
that the proportions of the origina! 


source are maintained by a reduced | 
separation between the loudspeakers | 


in the listening-room. In this way, 
the dimensions of the concert hall 
are indicated in scale in the living- 
room. The fact that two channels are 
in use preserves the sense of space, 


the relative location of the various 


instruments and the direction from 
which the various sounds originate. 


For further enhancing the realism, | 


still other microphones are used, 


whose output is supplied to both | 
reproduction, — this | 


channels. On 


sound forms an image between the | 


two loudspeakers, giving, in effect, a 
third channel to the system. This 


technique is analogous to the well- | 


known transmission of three tele- 


phone channels on two pairs of wires | 


(Continued on page 93) 
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THROUGH THE AGES 
for 
STRING ORCHESTRA 


J KAGAR F PSHER 


RONDO AND MARCH 














Rare musical classics which have survived through the ages because of their 
iimeless beauty. Features the brilliant writings of 16th and 17th century com- 
posers. Modern arrangements preserve the beauty of the original works while 
making them suitable for the contemporary string orchestra. 





*RONDO AND MARCH by J. Kaspar F. Fisher 


Arranged by Eric Anderson 


INSTRUMENTATION: First Violin, Second Violin, Third Violin, Viola, Cello, Bass, 
Piano, Conductor. 


SCORE and PARTS COMPLETE 
CONDUCTOR SCORE 

PIANO 

EXTRA PARTS, each 





,, ALLEMANDE by William Brade 
PAVAN AND GALLIARD by Valentin Hausman 


Arranged by Hans Grossman 
INSTRUMENTATION: First Violin, Second Violin, Viola, Cello, Bass, Conductor. 
SCORE and PARTS COMPLETE 


CONDUCTOR SCORE 
EXTRA PARTS, each 





, THE PEACOCK ¥ F. Borbireau 
SINFONIA by Adriano Banchieri 


Arranged by Hans Grossman 
INSTRUMENTATION: First Violin, Second Violin, Viola, Cello, Bass, Conductor. 


SCORE and PARTS COMPLETE 


CONDUCTOR SCORE 
EXTRA PARTS, each 





SUITE UR L’ORFEO 4, claudio Monteverdi 


Arranged by Heinz Freudenthal 
INSTRUMENTATION: First Violin, Second Violin, Third Violin, Viola, Cello, Bass, 
Piano, Conductor 


SCORE and PARTS COMPLETE 
CONDUCTOR SCORE 
PIANO 
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Subject: YOUR NEW COMPOSITION 


Just suppose, for a minute, that Shawnee Press had 
published a new composition or arrangement of yours, 
as part of its growing Band Catalog. 

Naturally, you would hope that many band directors 
would like it well enough to want to perform it. 

But how would they get to know about it? 

Certainly there are many ways to spread the news 
effectively, and Shawnee Press engages in all of them 
with great enthusiasm. (After all, we wouldn’t publish the piece unless we 
thought is was worthy of many performances. ) 

One of the most effective ways to introduce a new work, we have found, is 
to offer full-size Condensed Scores to interested band directors at no charge. 

And, that is what we are doing here and now. If you are interested in the 
work that talented writers are producing, you owe it to them to review their 
work carefully. 

It is only through your support that better band music will continue to be 
published. Take the time now to send in the coupon below for Reference 
Scores of the described works, at no charge. 


CHEER EEE EH HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHEHE 


AUTUMN WALK by Julian Work 


A tone poem reflecting in instrumental colors the beautiful hues of autumn. 
Mr. Work has captured in sound the impression of tranquil beauty that charac- 
terizes the fall season. The scoring is somewhat “exposed” and makes musicianly 
(though not necessarily technical) demands on the players. Beautiful music for 


contest and concert. Send for the score. ; ‘ ‘ 
Technical requirements: Class A-B 


GAVOTTE by J. S. Bach — Earl Willhoite 


This Gavette with Musette from Bach’s Third English Suite provides the young 
band with eacellent study, concert and contest material. The finely balanced 
musical proportions of the original have been meticulously transcribed, with each 
player and section having an opportunity to make a significant centribution. 
Every band should experience music from the Baroque Period. Send for the score. 

Technical requirements: Class C 


RIVER SUITE by Lyndol Mitchell 


In three movements, this suite presents the robust and adventuresome spirit 
of frontier life as well as the vitality, humor and beauty of American river songs. 
“Banks of the Arkansaw,” “Ole Tar River,” “Red River Valley,” “We're Bound 
for the Rio Grande,” and “On the Banks of the Sacramento” are the tunes that 
Mr. Mitchell weaves into this neatly constructed and highly enjoyable suite. Send 


for the score. . . . 
Technical requirements: Class A 


----- Shawnee Fess in¢.----- 


Delaware Water Gap, Pennsylvania 


Please send, at no charge, the full-size Condensed Scores 
(Open Score is included with all regular orders) for 


=f) AUTUMN WALK () GAVOTTE C) RIVER SUITE 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
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MUSIC PROBLEMS 


fins question, “Is music a part 
of your school program?” would 
receive an afhrmative answer from 
school administrators today. “How 
much a part of your school pro- 
gram?” would bring a greater variety 
of responses. The answers would in- 
dicate one of the basic needs in 
building an effective program of 
music education: the need for the 
acceptance of music education as a 
part of the total school program fon 
the education of children and youth. 

One of the common sources ot 
difficulty in providing for music edu- 
cation is the failure to recognize that 
school music is a subject to be 
learned before it is something to be 
performed. ‘This means that in one 
of its phases music must be con- 
sidered an academic subject, taking 
its place with English, mathematics 
and the social studies. For that rea- 
son the administrators and music 
directors have many joint problems 
which require co-ordinated action. 

Is a weekly visit of forty minutes 
by the special music teacher to the 
third grade room adequate for music 
instruction? ... 

At the secondary school level, does 
a weekly class provide education in 
music? What happens to the values 
junior high school pupils place on 
music when they can say, “We have 
it only once a week, so it isn’t im- 
portant’? . 

At the senior high school level the 
over-all participation of the students 
in the music program comes to an 
abrupt end, General education and 
exploration are left behind in the 
elementary and early secondary 
schools, and the time of specializa- 
tion begins... . 

Have we provided for the needs 
of these young people when we have 
given them no opportunity to con- 
tinue their interest and develop their 
skills in music during their last three 
years in high school? Whose respon- 
sibility is it to do the forward plan- 
ning which will make music activity 
possible for these students? 

School administrators need to 
think through the meaning of music 
as a part of the school program. As 
the general administrator needs to 
be helped to realize that music 7s 
part of education, so the music spe- 
cialist needs to know that music is 
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only a part of education. 

In the elementary school the mu- 
sic supervisor finds that some ele- 
mentary school teachers have only a 
limited knowledge of how to teach _@ 
music, others have limited talent for go ing P : q 
music, a few have no interest. In the : ihe. (See 
secondary school the scheduling of ie ‘ ete, ae 
music is one of the biggest areas of AL L Py J 
dissatisfaction. At best a schedule. €se (Ly 
will be a working compromise with - a . 
no teacher realizing his own concep- 
tion of the optimum schedule. . . . 

The problems that plague admin- 
istrators and frustrate music edu- 
cators develop when school admin- 
istrators fail to include music as an 
integral part of the total school pro- 
gram, and when music educators fail 
to realize that music is only one of 
many facets of education. As both 
groups look at the total school and 
at the music curriculum and _ find 
ways of working together, the design 
and action of the music program 
emerge. DPD 


Reprinted by permission from the re- 
cently published book, “YOUR SCHOOL 
MUSIC PROGRAM: A Guide to Effective 
Curriculum Development,” by Frances M. 
Andrews and Clara FE. Cockerille; Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., New York. 


The Executive Committee of the 
American Society of Association Ex- 
ecutives (ASAE) recently elected Roy 
Anderson to full membership, mark- 
ing the fourth music industry repre- 
sentation in ASAE. The other three 
music industry members are Loren 
P. Meyer (Automatic Phonograph — 
Manufacturers Association), William In interested in a product minus that usual mar- 
R. Gard (National Association of gin of error. And I have yet to find an instrument 
Music Merchants) and John W. Grif- with better valve action, response, or controlled 
fin (Record Industry Association of intonation than Reynolds. That’s why I choose all 
America). Mr. Anderson’s member- three, the Bb trumpet, the C trumpet and the 
ship provides representation for the cornet, too.” 

American Academy of Organ and Sincerely, 

Music Editors Association. ASAE Js 

will hold 1959 Institutes at Michigan bres 

State College, Yale, Stanford and the Thomas Hohstadt 

University of Houston. Ask your dealer to let 
you try a Reynolds 

Contempora—or write us 


S for his name—today! 


Leading American cities will see 
an exhibition of stage-set designs, 
which was shown in Bayreuth during 
the fall. The exhibit illustrates the 
effects of the modern Bayreuth style SCHERL & ROTH, INC. 

2845 PROSPECT AVE., CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 
Distributors of Roth-Reynolds Instruments 


on Wagnerian productions in other 











houses. 
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To Celebrate the Triumph of Laster 
With Music 


RICORDI OFFERS: 


Stabat Mater 


by Alessandro Searlatti 


for Soprano and Alto Soli, 2 part Women’s Chorus 
and String Orchestra 
\ masterpiece by the elder Scarlatti. For those seeking a companion work 
to the Pergolesi “Stabat Mater”, with the same executant forces. 
Piano-Vocal Score 1.50 


(Latin only) 
de> 
1 Lenten Motets 


(4 Motets pour un Temps de Pénitence) 
for Mixed Chorus a cappella 
by Francis Poulenc 
Poulene shows here his universally acknowledged mastery of the choral 
medium by depicting the awé-inspiring events of the Crucifixion with a sure 
but compassionate hand. 
Published separately 

I, Timor Et Tremor 

Il. Vinea Mea Electa 

Ill. Tenebrae Factae Sunt 

IV. Tristis Est Anima Mea 

(Latin only) 


qe> 

The following compositions for mixed chorus are appropriate for Easter 
and Lenten use and are Baroque masterworks selected from the series 
“Choral Classics of the Golden Era.” 

ANERIO—Christus Factus Est Pro Nobis (Jesus Obedient) 20 
CROCE—O Vos Omnes (Ye Who Pass Me) 20 
D’ANA—Sapientissimus Nostrae Salutis Auctor (Salvation’s Author)  .20 
DA VITTORIA—O Vos Omnes (Ye Who Pass Me) .20 
FESTA—Regem Archangelorum (Jesus Christ, Our Salvation ) 26 
GASPARINI—Adoramus Te (We Adore Thee) .20 


PALESTRINA—Salvete Flores Martyrum (Descend, Thou Heavenly 
Dove) .20 


PALESTRINA—Tristis Est Anima Mea (In Gethsemane) 20 
(Latin and English) 
qe> 
Any Easter program would be enhanced by these recommended choral 
favorites: 


BURLE!IGH—Were You There? 

(settings for SATB, SSA, SA, SAB, TTBB) each .20 
PADRE DONOSTIA (Schindler)—Flowery Easter 

Women’s Voices (or 3 Solo Voices) .20 


—— 


Single copies of any of the above may be had for perusal 
by writing to: 


G. RICORDI & CO. 


(Scle Selling Agents for Editions Salabert in U.S.A. & Canada) 


G. RICORDI & CO. G. RICORDI & CO. (CANADA) Ltd. 
16 West 41st Street 380 Victoria Street 
New York 23, New York Toronto, Canada 











THE STORY OF JAZZ 


Marshall Stearns 


I OW and why did European and 
West African music blend so 
easily? The fact is that, unlike other 
musics of the world, they are very 
much alike, In ancient times, Europe 
and Africa were connected—part of 
the same continent—according to 
archaeologists. Folk tales, religions, 
prehistoric arts, and implements of 
the two areas are similar. So is the 
music. European and West African 
music both use the diatonic scale 
(the white notes cn the piano key- 
board) in their tunes, and both em- 
ploy a ceziain amount of harmony. 
Now and then, the diatonic scale is 
found elsewhere in the musics of the 
world, but harmony nowhere else. 
This similarity is between Euro- 
pean folk music and West African 
tribal music, however, and does not 
apply to classical music. The main 
difference is that European folk 
music is a litthke more complicated 
harmonically and = African — tribal 
music is a little more complicated 
rhythmically. They are about equal 
in regard to melody. At the ex- 
tremes, modulation from key to key 
is unknown in Africa and multiple 
meters are unknown in Europe, but 
when the African arrived in the New 
World the folk music that greeted 
him must have sounded familiar 
enough, except for a lack of rhythm. 
The blending has proceeded on 
many levels in a variety of ways. 
The improvised drum solo is an 
outstanding example. It occurs in all 
jazz periods from Baby Dodds to 
Max Roach. It also occurs in West 
Africa. It is not found, however, in 
any European niusic. So the spec- 
tacular drumming of gum-chewing, 
tousle-haired Gene Krupa, the fran- 
tic idol of the bobby-soxers in the 
thirties, for example, is essentially 
African in concept. The instruments 
upon which he is pounding are 
European, bu: the general idea prob- 
ably orginated in West Africa and 
nowhere else. And now it has trav 


eled all around the world. >>> 


Marshall Stearns relates the basic histor) 
of jazz in “The Story of Jazz,” recently pub- 
lished by the New American Library as a 
reprint of the original edition by Oxford 
University Press. Mr. Stearns is President of 
the Institute of Jazz Studies in New York. 
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LANGUAGE MUSIC 


Ernest M. RKRebson 


HE euphonious effects of vowel 

tone beats are melodic. If re- 
peated frequently enough in short 
intervals of time they may be cleariy 
heard. ‘Then they contribute a musi- 
cal quality to language. The tonal 
beats of vowels can be serviceable to 
writers of jingles, songs, librettos, 
poetry, and advertising copy. But 
tonal beats do not give the lift or the 
emotionally depressive effects that 
tonal patterns do. An indication of 
the importance of the signaling pow- 
er of pattern is that tone patterns 
can be used in prose to convey feel- 
ing. If one listens attentively to the 
steady fall of word tones in the 
phrase, “She, grieving, sat among 
cold rooms,” one’s auditory intelli- 
gence detects a tonal curve descend- 
ing to the lowest level. One senses 
that the orientation of this curve 
corresponds to the story of the emo- 
tion. An auditory shadow, moving 
with time from word to word, has 
added some information to the refer- 
ential meaning of a sentence. 

The service of pattern to the writ- 
er of phonetic music is just as crucial 
as the contribution of form to the 
composer of instrumental music. But 
the writer of phonetic music with 
words faces an additional problem. 
Will the low-loudness level of lan- 
guage render his music inaudible? 
Repetition is a common trick for 
overcoming this problem. But repeti- 
tion is the most primitive form of 
rhythm. Concisely, rhythm is any 
order that we recognize as a function 
of time. Only when a rhythm pos- 
sesses more variety of structure or 
pattern will its capacity for intelli- 
gence be enlarged. From this out- 
look, primitive repetition is only one 
special case of rhythm. The more the 
time, the tone, the loudness, and the 
fluctuate, the greater the 
possible shapes in a 


timbre 
number of 
sound rhythm’s form, and the great- 
er its potential for pattern detail. 
One of the contributions of these 
techniques is to liberate the mind of 
the writer from the habit or belief 
that the rhythms of his prose or 
prosody depend on repetition. 
Naturally, then, the detail in its 
pattern will limit the information 


(Continued on page 90) 
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MUSIC OF MERIT 


from the catalogs of ... 


SHAPIRO, BERNSTEIN 
& CO. INC. 
SKIDMORE MUSIC CO. INC. 
COLUMBIA PICTURES MUSIC CORP. 
MOOD MUSIC CO., INC. 
select educational and recrea- 
tional material which we hope 

you will enjoying using. 








for CHORUS 


SKIDMORE CHORAL LIBRARY 


sacred and secular compositions and ar- 


rangements for all voice combinations 
GEM CHORAL EDITION 


standard and popular copyrighted hits ar- 
ranged for all voice combinations 


GEM SOLO SERIES 





for BAND 


DEBUT SERIES 


classic and contemporary selections for the 


outstanding material published 
as solos for various instruments 


Young Band 


GEM CONCERT SERIES 
interesting material for 
enced Band 


GEM MARCHING SERIES 


formations 





Modern Keyboard Series 
contemporary compositions 


ORGAN 

concert and sacred collections 
popular and standard folios for 
Hammond, Conn, Lowrey, Bald- 
win and Wurlitzer organs 


INSTRUMENTAL 
METHODS 

various volumes of exercises, 
fingering systems, scales, etc., for 
clarinet and saxophone 


more Experi 


standard and popular copyrights . . . hits 


for the Marching Band . . . many with field 





SKIDMORE ENSEMBLE 
SERIES 
carefully 
works for small groups 


chosen and 


SCHOOL DANCE BAND 
SERIES 

Ralph Flanagan’s inimitable ar- 
rangements of popular standards 





for ORCHESTRA 


ACHIEVEMENT SERIES 


colorful selections edited for Young Or- 


chestras 


DANCE BAND ORCHESTRATIONS 


standard and popular dance hits 


ORKESTRET SERIES 


popular standards arranged for 3 saxes, trum- 
pet, trombone, piano, bass, guitar and drums 


GEM COMBO-ORKS 


series of folios for small dance bands... . 
Eb, Bb and C books of popular standards 





catalogs sent upon request 


SHAPIRO, BERNSTEIN & CO. INC. 


1270 Avenue of the Americas 


Music Publishers 
New York 20, New York 





edited 





The StCihAaY IS Q. Arouden fd 
teaker auo- pread.. 


. 
Rudolf Serkin, internationally famous pianist and teacher, at the 


Steinway with his daughter Judy, 8, in the Serkin home. The appeal 
of the Steinway endures, like a family tradition, from generation 
to generation. Unexcelled performance is another Steinway standard. 


The piano of great artists is the best for your students 


HAVE YOU VISITED YOUR STEINWAY DEALER RECENTLY? 


DROP IN ON HIM—HE’LL BE GLAD TO SEE YOU 
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A Singer Looks at Hi-Fi 


I-FI has hit me two ways. as a 

singer, of course, and as a mu- 
sic listener. As a singer, it has made 
my job easier. I know that when I 
sing properly, it is going to come 
out just as properly on the record 
or on the tape. I don’t have to 
worry any more that some of my 
performances will be lost in fuzz, 
static and unbalance, but will be as 
close to a stage performance as I’ve 
always wanted to hear. 

In that sense, hi-fi has given me— 
and, I’m sure, all singers—a greater 
peace of mind. I know that the re- 
cording machine can now transcribe 
my voice in utmost faithfulness, and 
that people everywhere who listen 
to my their eyes 
and pretend they’re in a concert hall 
or at the Metropolitan and that I’m 


records can close 


singing just for them. 
Because I know my 
heing recorded so beautifully, I trv 
my utmost. I want to be perfect. I 
want to give the recording machine 


singing 1s 


everything I’ve got, because it’s a 
lasting performance. 

Hi-fi has done something else for 
the singer. It has brought into the 
recording field the finest audio engi- 
neers, and they, too, strain to co- 
operate with the musical artist in 
producing a completely satisfying 
experience. 


Robert Merrill can 
of the most popular and effective singers 
in the world today. His rich baritone voice, 
enhanced by great dramatic ability, an un- 
canny sense of style and a vibrant person- 
ality, has thrilled millions of listeners, in 
the Metropolitan Opera House, on the 
concert stage,-and on records, 
television. His versatility is proved by the 
command of such widely different roles as 
Rigoletto, Amonasro, Escamillo, Germont, 
Figaro, Rodrigo and Count di Luna, in 
additien to which he has sung and record- 
ed many light classics and popular songs. 
His hi-fi is both and 
stimulating. 


safely be called one 


radio and 


tribute to sincere 
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ROBERT MERRILL 


—Photo by Sedge LeBlang 


When I’m at the RCA Victo1 
studios, I look at the mikes, the tape 
machines, the amplifiers and the 
disk cutters, and I feel good. I know 
they are all a part of a wonderful 
endeavor to make our music sound 
as thrilling on a record, or on tape, 
as it is to us that very moment in 
the studio. I feel that hi-fi brings 
out the best that’s in me as a singet 

and for that I am so grateful. 

But the engineer, I 
suspect, has in some ways a toughe! 
job than I have. He has to under- 
stand the musical script; he has to 
feel the music, He has to be sensitive 
put the 


recording 


to his responsibility to 
mikes in the right places, so that the 
the various instruments 


had 


balance of 
reflects what 
intended. 


the composer 

The conductor, too, has to be su- 
persensitive to the composer's in- 
spiration. He has to understand it 
so well that he can persuade the in- 


dividual musicians to transmit this 
inspiration into their music. 

I am a singer, occupationally, but 
I am also a listener, avocationally. 
Before the hi-fi, I 
admit that it was not always a plea- 
home. 


advent of must 


sure to listen to records at 
The surface noises and the uneven 
that a 


made 


trained musical ear 


recorded 


sounds 


could heat music a 
second-best to listening to live mu- 
sic. But, with hi-fi, recorded music 
can be a joy even to trained singers 
whose ears are sensitive to a wider 


range of sounds than inmost folks’. 
What i 


voul 


a jov it is today to sit in 
living-room, or a friend’s liv 
ing-room, and relax while the hi-fi 
the 
When the hi-fi equipment is 


rate, the speakers well placed, the 


music soars out ofl speakers. 


first 


records new and handled properly, 


the music communicates thrillingly 
on a new level of intensity. It opens 
the world of the imagination, and 
you can whisk yourself to the con- 
cert hall, the opera house, the legiti- 
theatre, the night club, the 


highways and byways of the world. 


mate 


For a lot of people, recorded mu- 
sic is Not as exciting as watching TV 
or movies, nor as undemanding as 
radio-listening; but for those willing 
to invest a litthe more time and ef- 
fort and permit their emotions to 
accept the overwhelming power ol 
fine music—for those, music listening 
is a great, rewarding adventure, 

Listening to good recorded musi 
can be a_ wonderful, continuing, 
rich experience in modern living. 
Ihe most sensual sounds, the gayest 
sounds, the softest and the brassiest 
sounds, the sounds of love and hate 
and passion and jealousy, the sounds 
of Americans and the sounds of non- 
Americans, the sounds of far-off lands 
the sounds around the 


(Continued on page 110) 
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Music Is The Heart of a City 


Louis C. MIRIANI 


(Mayor of Detroit, Michigan) 


Motor 


music 


know 
heard 


“HOSE who the 

City’ have the 
which swells each summer night from 
the city’s parks, fills the spacious 
Henry Ford Auditorium 


on a winter concert night, and bub- 


and Edsel 


bles spontaneously in practice rooms 
of the schools. 

Music arrived in Detroit long be- 
fore the automobile. Old world clas- 
sics and the first strains of new world 
music were introduced by Antoine 
de la Mothe Cadillac and his French 
voyvageurs when they landed in De- 
troit in 1701. Since then, music, like 
love, has known no season in Detroit. 

With first the 
lusty of the they 
paddled up and down the river, In 
the churches which sprang up, the 
the 


the settlers came 


songs traders as 


delicate notes and subtleties of 
liturgical classics prevailed. 

In those early 
churches were the training ground 


years, as now, 
of most singers. The records of St. 
Anne’s for May 15, 1775, mention 
the marriage of Jean Baptiste Ro- 
coux, “Chorister of the Parish,” and 
the Pontiac Manuscript tells of an 
instrumental concert given on May 3, 
1763, in honor of the conclusion of 
the French-Indian War and peace. 

The first organ was brought here 
by Father Richard. During the War 
of 1812, while he was occupying a 


seventh of a series of articles 


contributed by the 


This 


under the 


is the 
same title, 
Mayors of leading American centers of mu- 
activity. Represented 
been New York City, Los 

Philadelphia, Elkhart, Indiana 
band 


chorage, 


sical thus far have 
ingeles, Chicago, 
(the city of 
instrument manufacturers) and An- 


{laska. 


an informative, 


Mayor Miriani has pro- 


vided historical account of 


the musical development of “the motor 


capital of the nation 


12 


farm in Springwells, the Indians re- 
moved the pipes and used them as 
horns, making the woods ring with 
1831, 


pro- 


their shouts and tooting. In 
St. Paul’s Episcopal Church 
cured a new organ and on that oc- 
casion a concert was given. 

The oldest musical organizations 
were the German-American Singing 
Societies. The Harmonie was or- 
ganized in 1849 and the Concordia 
in 1865. These been 
conspicuous ever since in fostering 
choral work and part-time singing. 
Musicale, a women’s or- 
ganization, founded in 1885. 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch made his first 


groups have 


Tuesday 
was 


appearance under their auspices in 
February, 1901, later to return as 
conductor of the Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra. 

The brightest star in Detroit’s 
musical world today is the De- 
troit Symphony Orchestra. (Co- 
incidentally, another man of French 
ancestry, Conductor Paul Paray, 
euides its destiny.) Founded in 1914, 
its first golden era was represented 
by the engagement of Gabrilowitsch 
in 1918 to bring his musical genius, 
extraordinary personality and world- 
wide reputation to the podium as 
the Symphony’s conductor. Then in 
1934, the Detroit Symphony Orches- 
tra, conducted by Victor Kolar, gave 
two concerts daily for 84 days as 
part of the Ford Motor Company 
exhibit at the Chicago World’s Fair. 
From that association grew the Ford 
Sunday Evening Hour, a 60-minute 
radio broadcast of symphonic music 
by Kolar, from 1934 to 1937. 

It was only natural with the fatal 
illness of Gabrilowitsch in 1935 that 
Kolar would take over the podium 
as top man. With his departure in 


1937, Franco Ghione was appointed 
principal conductor. A variety of 
improvised plans succeeded only in 
keeping a faint breath stirring in the 
symphony until 1942. 

Another phase began in 1943, 
when Henry Reichold undertook the 
financial support of the orchestra. 
Karl Krueger conducted in a period 
lasting until 1949. 

In 1951, after two years of silence 
in Detroit, the Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra was reborn, I recall the 
unselfish efforts of the Women’s 
the Detroit Sym- 
had continued as 
enthusiast and fund 


Association for 
phony, which 
a local 
raiser for civic projects. 

The committee had 
money and was looking for a person 
who could lead a campaign to re- 
organize the orchestra. The man set- 
tled upon was John B. Ford, patron 
of the arts and industrialist. Ford 
sketched an unusual plan wherein no 
one source would contribute more 
than another to the orchestra, the 
support coming from the many cor- 
porations, businesses, financial in- 
stitutions and foundations making 
their homes in Detroit. Each was 
asked to pledge $10,000 a year for 
each of three years. The City of 
Detroit was asked for $50,000, pur- 
chase price for concert services for 
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music 


raised some 





school children end summet1 
certs. 

The rebirth, based on the plan of 
wide-spread community-business par- 
ticipation, has given the orchestra 
enough financial security to attract 
such world renowed figures as Paul 
Paray, permanent conductor, Mischa 
Mischakoff, concertmaster, Gordon 
Staples, violinist, Paul Olefsky, cell- 
ist, and many others. The orchestra, 
run by a committee representing all 
social, religious, racial and business 
groups, has brought to Detroit what 
it really wanted: an orchestra of 
real stature and permanence. Oper- 
ating on an annual budget of $750,- 
000, the Detroit Symphony today is 
one of the world’s most powerful 
conductor-orchestra combinations. 

Recognition of our Detroit Sym- 
phony Orchestra came recently with 
its appointment as official orchestra 
for the 99th Annual Music Festival 
at Worcester, Mass., America’s oldest 
and most historic presentation. Re- 
placing the Philadelphia Orchestra 
after 14 seasons in 1958, the Detroit 
Symphony received unprecedented 
ovations and rave reviews for each 
of its six festival concerts in this New 
England music center just 36 miles 
from Boston. 

The City of Detroit, through its 
Department of Parks and Recrea- 
tion, not only assists directly in 
bringing the finest in music to resi- 
dents, but helps to train future mu- 
sicians. The Recreation Department 
Band boasts 75 ranging 
from 11 to 18 years of age. Every 
week of the year they gather through- 


members, 


con- 


out the sprawling city to practice. 
“Breaks” in often 
take a semblance of “jam sessions,” 
but the youthful musicians contin- 
ually win plaudits of knowledgeable 
music lovers when they perform at 
concerts In city parks and at special 


practice hours 


events. 

During the 1958-59 fiscal year, the 
City of Detroit appropriated $110,- 
500 for These 
funds were matched with allocations 
from the Detroit Federation of Mu- 
Music Performance ‘Trust 


music programs. 


sicians’ 
Fund, 


Band Concerts 


The collaboration paid off in 45 
band concerts, under the direction 
of Leonard B. Smith, in the outdoo 
concert shell on Belle Isle. There 
were neighborhood concerts played 
by bands who nightly appeared at 
various parks. The Detroit’ Sym 
phony Orchestra presented nine pro- 
grams at Belle Isle and the Chil- 
dren’s Symphony series in the fall 
for the school children. 

The Musicians’ Trust Fund also 
shared expenses with the National 
Bank of Detroit and Detroit Edison 
Co., in presenting free Detroit Sym- 
phony Orchestra concerts at the State 
Fair Grounds in early summer. 

The Masonic Temple Concerts 
start in October. Traditionally a fine 


and winte? 


program, the 1958-59 season prob- 


ably presents one of the most round 
ed in many years. Opening with the 
Boston Symphony last October 17, 
the program will end April 29 with 


the Philadelphia Orchestra. In the 
span, there appeared or will be pre- 
sented attractions as Maria 
Callas, the National Orchestra of 
Mexico, five performances of the Old 
Vic Company, four appearances of 
the Beryozka_ Ballet 
Greco, Marian Anderson, the Ballet 
Espanol and the Heidelberg Chorus. 

The Christian Culture Series will 
the 


such 


troupe, José 


present such 
Candice Boy Choir and Soulima Stra- 
vinsky. The Detroit Institute of Arts, 
the Detroit Public Library, Mary- 
grove College, Mercy College, Wayne 
State University the University 
of Detroit each offe1 
programs featuring 
and students during the winter sea- 


performances as 


and 
will musical 
visiting artists 
son. 

The Chamber Musi 
Detroit, the Detroit Women’s Sym- 
phony, The Michigan Opera Com- 
pany, Pro Musica, Inc., the Scandi- 
navian Symphony Orchestra and the 
Jewish Community Center each add 
a bit of Detroit’s musical 
life with special programs. 

The Detroit Symphony Orchestra 
attracted a total of 347,640 to its per- 


Society of 


lustre to 


formances during the last calendar 
year. The Department of Parks and 
Recreation that 225,000 
persons attended the Belle Isle Band 
Concerts last another 
26,400 persons enjoyed the bands 
neighborhood 


estimates 


summer and 


toured the 


The 


conservatively 


which 
Temple esti- 
mated that 150,000 
heard recitals, symphonies and other 
musical offerings during the last sea 
(Continued on page 96) 


Masonic 


pal ks. 
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The Belle Isle Concert Band Plays for a Vast Audience 
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The Musical Ear 


PEGGY Woop 


B’ THIS title I do not mean the 
ability to appreciate music no! 
do | mean some sort of new-fangled 
device to be hitched to a hearing-aid 
but rather do I mean to talk about 
that quality which we all possess in 
terms of what its value is in a pro- 
fession such as mine. 

We all of us can interpret the in- 
tent of someone when that someone’s 
tells us, no matter what the 


that someone 


voice 


words may be, the 
speaking is angry or is pleased; we 
can also recognize the pitch and 
timbre of a familiar voice on the 
telephone even before the voice can 
identify itself. Criminologists say that 
a criminal may disguise his face by 
surgery, dye his hair and deface his 
fingerprints but that his voice will 
betray him. It is the musical 
which then is the detective. 

folks 
musical ear by training and study. 
My youth was occupied steadily with 
such training, for I was set upon a 
path to become a singer and worked 
toward that achievement not only 
during my young life but even so 
late as a couple of years ago! Indeed, 
my first were in musical 


ear 


Some add to this built-in 


successes 
comedy, the kind where you really 
had to sing, Music for the leading 
lady in those days written on 
the assumption that the romantic 


lead 


was 


had a range of at least two 


Peggy Wood is 
beloved 
appearing with 
Howard 


in 509.” She 


today one of America’s 


most and versatile actresses, cur- 
success in the 
“The 


a television star in the 


rently great 


Teichmann comedy. Girls 


oecame 


long-running “Mama” series and had pre- 


viously appeared in various musicals as well 


as on the legitimate stage, recently adding 


te her laurels as an off-stage voice in grand 


ra! She is also a successful author. 


from B below middle C to 
B two octaves higher, F’s and G’s 


were common all through the score 


octaves, 


and one had to have a middle voice, 
too, one which would carry beyond 
the fifth row in the orchestra. The 
last score of this type that I sang 
was the lovely one written by Noel 
Coward called Bittersweet for which 
I created the leading role in London 
and which I played there for two 
solid years. It is a joy to hear the 
over the radio and on tele- 
vision of that little miasterpiec e these 
days, for the music has never died 
and never will as long as there are 
voices to sing it. Maytime, by Sig- 
mund Romberg, was my first starring 


SONS 


opportunity and in that still popular 
“Will You Remember?” waltz I 
swept up to a top B-flat in the ori- 
ginal key; but nowadays when I hear 
it—again on radio and television—it 
is three tones lower! 


Studying with Calvé 

It was my great fortune to have 
a summer of study in France with 
Emma Calvé, one of that great race 
of giants who sang at the Met in 
the palmy days, the greatest of all 
Carmens, the person who put acting 
into grand opera, who could sing 
Marguerite as well as Santuzza, folk 
songs as well as Mozart, and who was 
the archetype of the public’s idea of 
a prima donna. From Calvé I 
learned than vocalises; I 
learned about great acting. Minnie 
Maddern Fiske said that in her time 
there were two great actresses in the 
world, not the accepted names which 
were usually coupled together, those 
of Duse and Bernhardt, but Duse 
and Emma Calvé. Well, Calvé didn’t 


more 


teach acting but she demonstrated 
it in her lessons on singing and she 
illuminated her talk with examples 
of it. She knew what she was talking 
about when she explained what she 
meant by coloring the voice to ex- 
press the emotion she wished tc con- 
vey and she knew how to vary in- 
tensity to create a dramatic impact. 

Now this is where the musical ear 
comes into operation in the playing 
of non-musical roles. Actors who 
have had no musical training—and 
directors, too!—are likely not to hear 
the musical pitches of their own 
voices, and if the director does not 
hear correctly he cannot help them 
to understand what they are doing. 
I know one actor who realizes he is 
tone-deaf, who declares he cannot 
sing “My country, ‘tis of thee” and 
who cannot take a pitch from an- 
other actor, nor imitate a reading 
when it is given to him. The answer 
is he simply cannot score a comedy 
point and never will be able to, so 
he settles for straignt parts where 
there is not much variety called for. 

My own musical training was al- 
ways a help to me in reading lines. 
Take for instance the scene in Noel 
Coward’s Blithe Spirit where the ac- 
tors are seated around a table in 
the dark for a seance scene in which 
the village medium is attempting to 
establish contact with the other 
world. The five voices interplayed in 
rhythm and tonal quality like a 
string quintet and through the string 
ensemble came the cool, clear, im- 
personal voice of the ghost, like the 
sound of a flute. It was sheer music 


(Continued on page 89) 
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Putting a Besson “8-10” into the hands of a student 
says he has arrived. This happy step is a never-ending 
source of pride for him and satisfaction for the band 
in which he plays. For here are brass instruments so 
sensitively designed and constructed that their poten- 
tial is without limit. That Besson has produced such 
incomparable quality at modest cost is a profound 
tribute to Besson craftsmanship. When you are ready 
to share this rewarding musical experience be sure 





to specify Besson “8-10.” Consult your dealer or the 
new Besson catalog for particulars. From trumpet 
to sousaphone . . . world’s finest brass instruments. 
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intonation 


a Oth-grade price 


The trouble with ordinary beginner clarinets 
is they are built only for beginners .. . de- 
spite the fact that two out of three students 
never change instruments during their school 
years. Only Conn has the answer to true 
tone and proper intonation for both beginner 
and advanced clarinet students...in one 
instrument! Conn’s exclusive tuning ring is 
the secret. When embouchure strengthens, 


tuning ring prevents turbulence gap created 


SENIOR 


by pulling barrel joint on ordinary clarinet. 
This turbulence gap can raise havoc with 
the sound of high school band and orchestra 
sections. [hat’s why informed music directors 
insist on the Conn Senior Series . . . the clari- 
net you can’t outgrow! It’s the only clarinet 
with 12th-grade intonation at a 6th-grade 
price. Ask your local Conn “Music Man”’ for 
a convincing demonstration, or write today 


to Conn Corporation, Elkhart, Indiana. 


SERIES 


CLARINET 








LOOK THROUGH THE BODY 
Compare the bore of any expensive artist 
clarinet with a Senior Series clarinet by Conn. 
You'll see that, unlike junior-type clarinets, 
they are the same inside. Both are bored and 
reamed from a solid piece. Here’s your as- 
surance of true clarinet bore, true clarinet 
performance 








BARREL 
JOINT 


EXCLUSIVE TUNING RING 
is inserted in barrel joint when beginner’s 
embouchure strengthens. Beginner or ad- 
vanced student can play easily and natur- 
ally at true A-440 pitch... with full 
sound, proper intonation. 








18N DIRECTOR —Has select grenadilla wood body 
and barrel joint, composite belli. Boehm system in Bb— 
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screws, safety bridge key, adjustable tuning ring and 
other outstanding features. Complete with large com- 
bination case...... $139.95 
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This Matter of Interpretation 


ROBERT PACE 


non-musicians will tell 
that 
th ills 


the 


M°*? 
+ you 


:eally 


on certain occasions 


music them, while at 


othe: times same music, per- 
formed differently, leaves them un 
moved. This, of course, stems direct- 
ly from the problems of a convince 
ing and musical interpretation. As 
music teachers we are all aware olf 
the need to promote understanding 
of interpretation to our students 
both as listeners and as performers. 
But how: 

First of all, the interpretation ol 
any piece of music demands that the 
performer have a clear understand- 
ing of and ability to deal with mu- 
sical symbols appropriate to his per- 


We 


seen students who struggle to learn 


formance potential. have all 
6th grade pieces with a 2nd grade 
sight-reading ability. There are also 
students, who, after several years olf 
baffled by 


spac cs, key 


lessons, are still the bass 


clef. 


Lures, 


signa- 


and 


Lines and 


simple note patterns 


lines are uncertainties to 


Although many students can 


phrase 
them. 
count one-and-two-and (but not will 
ingly), they Sid it difficult to “feel” 
the rhythmic flow of a piece. Ap 
parently 
phrasing® indicated by the composer 
inept at handling simple 
They may even have 


Minuetto of the 


thev are oblivious to thé 


and are 


linger patterns. 
memorized — the 


recently joined 


vho 
JOURNAL as a special- 


some years head 


Dr. Robert Pace 
the staff of MUSI¢ 
ast in piano music, has for 
Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and 1s National 
Chairman of the Music Educators 
National Conference. He has taught at the 
Juilliard School of Musi 


studio in 


ed that department at 
also 


Piano 


and nou has his 
laboratory Scarsdale, N. ¥ 
He writes with the authority of a long and 
stand- 


own 


from the 
i} 


varied experience in music, 


berforme? as we as the 


point of the 


teacher 
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Beethoven Opus 49 Sonata, but still 
be completely baffled when asked to 
analyze the chord structure. 
Recently, I encountered just such 
a situation. I asked the young stu- 
dent, “If you are playing this move- 
ment without even being aware that 
the melody repeats itself here, that 
the rhythm is such and such, and 
the chord structure for this opening 
section — is the I and V7 
chords, how did you ever memorize 
it?” “I just played it over and over,” 


simply 


was her answer. 

What a waste of time, talent and 
money! In contrast to this was the 
high schoel student who was sight- 


reading the 2nd movement of the 
C Minor Mozart Sonata, K 457, as 
her classmates helped her analyze 
the chord structure. After she played 
the opening phrases, the music was 
closed and the student was asked to 
see how much she remembered, She 
played the opening eight bars of this 
unfamiliar work perfectly 
(including dynamics), after having 
read it only one time. When asked 
how she did this, she replied that it 
was simple, since she remembered 
the treatment of the 
right-hand the consistent 
rhythmic and_ the 


almost 


sequential 
melody, 
pattern basic 


(Continued on page 84) 
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Sliding fallboard of an 
Everett can “‘take it’’ because 
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H4unpreps of music educators 
have chosen Everett because it is 
the one school piano that’s low in 
price, and meets the original spec- 
ifications of Dr. Elwyn Carter.* 

Now, Everett introduces an even 
finer, handsomer and sturdier 
school piano, the style eleven...a 
professional piano that’s protected 
against abuse, too! 

Apple cores, pencils or books 


can’t be dropped through the top to 


damage the action of this Everett. 
The top is locked. Reinforced slid- 
ing fallboard also locks. These are 
but a few of the extra features 
your Everett dealer offers you at 
no extra cost. 

Mail coupon for file folio report 
on this new piano. Report includes 
prices, finishes, technical data and 
Dr.Carter’s standard specifications. 


Head of Music Dep’t., Western Michigan 
College of Education. 
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The Hands of Musicians 


RUTH W. STEVENS 


HE human hand is the most 

wonderful mechanical appli- 
ance in existence, a masterpiece of 
construction and efficiency. How few 
of us appreciate ours! 

There is a dramatic, story-telling 
quality about a pair of hands, not 
in the sense of foretelling the future, 
but as an index to temperament and 
character. But as every hand is full 
of apparent contradictions, some pre- 
vailing theories may be discounted. 
It is generally accepted, however, 
that a broad hand with short fingers 
is associated with an individual of 
activity, while the long-fingered nar- 
row hand the more 
thoughtful type. Ray Shaw, sculp- 
tress, who has made models of scores 
of famous hands, says that the thumb 
is the most revealing digit. Persons 
with strong, dynamic natures invaria- 
bly have large, forceful thumbs, even 
though the bone structure of their 


belongs to 


hand is delicate. She also disputes the 
belief that long, slender hands al- 
ways denote artistic ability, but in- 
sists that everyone should learn to 
use the hands creatively, regardless 
of size or shape. 

I would go 
heartily recommend that children be 
taught to use their hands gracefully 
and constructively by learning to 
play a musical instrument. Such an 


even further, and 


accomplishment is a valuable means 
of expression, even if the young hope- 
ful never attains any great degree ol 
proficiency. Alexis Carrel wrote that 
there direct connection be- 
tween the hand and the brain, and 
that people who had no manual dex- 
terity never have one part of then 


brain developed. 


Was a 


Musicians, who are dependent on 
their hands for their support, prob- 
ably have the most highly developed 
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ones, trained to sensitiveness and 
control. Somebody once suggested 
how wonderful it would have been 
if a slow movie could have been 
taken of the hands of Beethoven, 
Rubinstein or Rachmaninoff, which 
would show every change of muscle 
and controlled impulse. A truly 
great pianist’s hands combine the 
lightness of sea spray, the grace of a 
dancer and the strength of a black- 
smith. 


Tapering Fingers 

But to be fair, I think we must 
admit that the pianist who possesses 
long tapering fingers does have a na- 
tural physical advantage. Van Cli- 
burn, the young Texan, who won 
not only the Tchaikowsky Competi- 
tion Prize but the hearts of the 
Russians as well, has superb  tech- 
nical equipment along with his ex- 
traordinary talent. His huge hands 
can easily span twelve tones. His 
famous predecessor, Franz Liszt, 
whose hands were said to fly high in 
the air and seldom come down on a 
wrong note, was similarly favored. 
As a pianist Chopin was noted for 


his exquisite touch, but he simply 
did not have the strength for much 
volume. Alfred Cortot’s hands were 
sure, beautiful and vigorous, — a 
union of power and subtlety. A pre- 
electric disc of Cortot’s playing of 
Brahms’ Cradle Song was the first 
record I ever owned. What a nice 
introduction to good music! 

This poses a question: do small 
hands form an insurmountable ob- 
stacle to a pianist? The answer seems 
to be “No,” if he is willing to work 
hard enough to overcome the handi- 
cap. Anton Rubinstein, one of the 
greatest pianists of all time, had 
short, thick hands, and Teresa Car- 
reno, eminent woman pianist in the 
latter part of the nineteenth century, 
had only a medium-sized hand but 
of great strength, Josef Hofmann had 
unusual hands, short, stubby, with 
blunt fingers, especially rounded, 
which produced a magic tone. Leo- 
pold Godowsky’s hands were similar 
in shape and size, and both were 
wonderful technicians. 

Dame Nellie Melba, in her mem- 
oirs, recalls the vanity of Hungarian- 
born Arthur Nikisch, conductor of 
the Boston Symphony, 1889-1893, for 
his beautiful hands, which he always 
kept white and supple, encased all 
winter in long fur gloves. Leopold 
Stokowski, who has a well developed 
feeling for the dramatic, emphasizes 
his graceful hands while conducting. 
Fritz Reiner has small hands, very 
short fingers, but he employs them 
effectively and with restraint. Gentle 
Pierre Monteux, with total] lack of 
display, has a simple easy-to-follow 
beat, which his orchestra loves. At 
the other extreme, eloquent, explo- 
sive Toscanini carved out musical 
sculptures of surpassing beauty with 

(Continued on page 81) 
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The Bowing Hands of Cellists 


HE action sketches below, by Laszlo Krausz, of the hands 

of his cello-playing fellow-members of the Cleveland Sym- 
phony Orchestra, illustrate the variety of physical detail as well 
as bowing technique. The influence of various distinguished 
teachers is indicated by the variations in style. 


Albert Michelson Ernst Silberstein Harry Fuchs 
Taught by Pablo Casals Taught by Hugo Becker Taught by Felix Salmond 


Theodore Baar Thomas Liberti Rolf’ Stoerseth 
Taught by Wilhelm Winkler Taught by Leonard Rose Taught by Paul Bazelaire 


Martin Simon Arthur Howard Donald White 
Taught by Pierre Fournier Taught by John Frazer Taught by Luigi Silva 
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HEN I was three years old, 

my father, who was at that 
time a skilled magician, (known as 
“Peter Pan, the Magic Man’) began 
to teach me magic tricks. Before 
many months had gone by, I was 
pulling rabbits out of hats, making 
coins disappear and doing various 
other sleight-of-hand tricks. 

When I was four years old, my 
mother, who is still a music teacher, 
began to teach me to play the piano, 
and [ spent time each day with the 
piano and the metronome. At five, 
study of the violin took up addition- 
al hours of practice. I felt somehow 
that my body was automatically lend- 
ing itself to the music, and IT could 
feel myself swaying back and forth 
with the rhythms. My mother, al- 
ways a discerning woman, took note 
of this and remarked to my father 
that perhaps [ should be enrolled in 
a dancing-class, as I might have a 
particular aptitude for this. After 
nearly two whole weeks of dance 
class, I knew above all else that I 
wanted to be a dancer! Toward this 
end I worked diligently, devoting 
nearly all of my free time and bound- 
less energy to the task, but my par- 
ents soon insisted that I also con- 
centrate on the other things they had 
do. They, of 
their youthful 


me to 
that 


encouraged 


course, realized 


Shari Lewis is one of the newest and 
busiest young talents in the television field. 
In addition to he) “Hi Mom” 
on NBC-TT, she makes numerous appear- 


of the 


daily show 


ances on the networks and is author 


popular “Shari Lewis Puppet Book.” 
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progeny really couldn’t be certain 
as to her life work at that particulat 
time. As I grew older, I was grateful 
for their because my 
training in piano, violin and magic 
tricks created in me a sense of tim- 
ing that has been invaluable. 

Father took me along on a USO 
tour and made me a part of his act. I 


insistence, 


-assisted him with the magic tricks, 


played little, and 
danced a lot. At the end of the tour, 
my parents asked me if I was sure 
now that I a ballet 
dancer in preference to anything 
else. I emphatically reiterated my de- 
few 


plano, sang a 
wanted to be 


sire to dance and, for the next 
years, concentrated on nothing else. 
I literally danced until my leg broke 
—which nearly broke my heart. | 
had been in the hospital for weeks, 
feeling very sorry for myself, when 
my father brought me a puppet and 
some books on ventriloquism. I be 
gan to read, half-heartedly at first, 
but gradually became interested and 
excited over it all. Soon the puppet 
and I were discussing the matters 
of the day and decided between us 
that the most important thing in the 
world not to become a_ ballet 
dancer after all. Instead, we would 
go into the field of ventriloquism. 
Two against the world! In_ three 
months I was ready to attempt the 
new act. I appeared on the Arthur 
and 


was 


Godfrey television show, won, 
was off 
The first puppet is now a silent part- 
ner, having retired, but has given 


i family of four. The eldest 


and away on a new career. 


birth to ; 


in the family is Lamb Chop, whose 


name was chosen because a teen-age 


boy friend used to call me that, and I 
Next in line is Charley 
his name because 
ranch, I fell off a 
friends in 


adored it. 
Horse; 1 selected 
once, at a dude 
The next day my 
that I ride again, so I was 
gviven the tamest and lamest horse 
Charley Horse. The 
youngest of the family are Hush 
Puppy, a slow-talking, slow-thinking 
Southern dog, and Wing Ding, who 
is simply a crazy crow, Another pup 


horse. 
sisted 


on the ranch 


pet is on the way, however, whom I 
shall call Hop Scotch. (He'll speak 


with a bur-r-rogue.) Of course, the 


personalities of the puppets are dil 
ferent. Lamb Chop is rather naive, 
thoroughly disarming and appealing. 
To her the whole world is good. 
Wing Ding, on the other hand, takes 
a dim view of everything. Hush Pup 
py loves to make puns out of every 
thing, and Charley Horse 
know enough to come in out of the 


doesn't 


rain. 

It wasn’t entirely easy to develop 
these altogether séparate personali 
ties in the puppets, to make them 
evood, bad and indifferent, and to 
make them sing, dance and talk. I 
know that if it been for my 
early musical trainine, I would never 
work 


hadn't 


have been able to make them 
with the precision and timing neces- 
“human” 

the im 


create an almost 
illusion. I truly believe in 


portance of training all children in 


Sary to 


some phase of music or art, howevet 
subtle. It will provide just that much 
more poise and experience and pet 
haps stimulate further interest and 
forms ol 


appreciation of related 


artistic ex pression. >>> 





Writing Symphonically 


for the Screen 


DIMITRI TIGMKIN 


| Seve ereatest challenge I have 
met thus far in writing music 
for the was offered by the 
Warner Brothers’ masterpiece, The 
Old Man and the Sea. Here was, in 


effect, a monologue by that great ac- 


screen 


tor, Spencer ‘Tracy (who, incidental- 
ly, should get an automatic Oscar for 
this tour de force), spoken in a small 
boat on a limitless ocean, with a 
minimum of action in the landing of 
a giant marlin and its subsequent 
destruction by sharks. 

Che old man talks to himself and 
sometimes thinks out loud by way ol 
the sound-track, in Ernest Heming- 
way’s own inimitable language. The 
sun rises, the sea is calm and boister- 
is followed by 
darkness, still in that 
small boat, with all Nature in the 


background, vet comparatively little 


ous by turns, sunset 


But we are 


conflict 01 suspense. 


Luckily I had a chance to use 
some Cuban rhythms in the 
of folk the brief 
preceding the old man’s departure 
in search of a big fish, and there was 


that realistic flashback showing the 


style 


music for scenes 


hero in his younger days as victor 
in an exciting hand-wrestling bout 
with an apparently man. 
Here the 


sumed a Cuban character, and I even 


stronge! 


also music naturally as- 


indulged in some so-called ‘“Mickey- 


Mousing”’, synchronizing the notes 


Dimitri Tiomkin 
leading 


is now generally recog- 
back- 


ne lud 


nized as the compose of 


ground music for motion pictures, 
g several individuai song hits in addition 
to the scores themselves “High Noon”’ 

The High and the Mighty” brought him 
fwards, and many critics consider 
Old Man and the 


Originally 


and 


{cademy 
his contribution to The 
Sea” worthy of the same honor 
a concert pianist, Tiomkin is probably the 


best trained musician in Hollywood today 
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directly with the action, to produce 


dramatic effects, almost as in a 
cartoon. 

The rest of the score is practically 
symphonic in character, with the ob- 
vious problem of avoiding compari- 
son with such masterly tonal descrip- 
tions of the ocean as are found in 
Debussv’s La Mer and Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff’s Even Mendels- 


sohn’s Fingal’s Cave Overture has a 


Scheherazade. 


definite musical description of the 
monotonous rhythm of the waves of 
the sea. I could not afford to be ac- 
cused of imitating such effects, and I 
had to keep away as far as possible 
from the natural scale and the celes- 
tial choral effects now so common in 
the background music of motion pic- 
tures. 


Words and Music 


[he poetic dialogue of Heming- 
way himself provided me with my 
ereatest inspiration, I had to be care- 
ful not to let my music interfere in 
any way with these beautiful words, 
of which not one syllable could be 
lost. Moreover, I could not write in 
the stvle of old-fashioned recitative, 
making the verbal phrases follow a 
definite rhythm. Fortunately Spencer 
Tracy possesses a truly wonderful 
enunciation, and _ his 
through the music inevitably, regard- 
less of dynamic levels or elaborate- 
ness of orchestration. This is some- 
thing that even professional concert 


words cut 


and opera singers do not always 
achieve. 

I was not at first aware of this 
ereat gift of Tracy’s, for I first heard 
the text delivered by a different 
voice, merely to guide me in the 
spacing of the score. Originally there 
were no pauses in the dialogue, no 


“holds” or “‘breath-marks.”’ Some un- 


—Shelburne Photo 


necessarily repetitious passages had 
to be eliminated and the rest given a 
far greater freedom in timing. To 
these changes Mr. Tracy adapted 
himself amazingly, and T received ex- 
cellent co-operation also from the 
boy, Felipe Pazos, and that veteran 
showman, Harry Bellaver, who 
played the part of the bar-tender, 
Martin. 

The figure of the Old Man himself 
became almost mythological in char- 
worked on this film. To 
me there was a suggestion of the 
classic Prometheus in the sufferings 
of this courageous, indomitable soul 
Musically it was necessary to make 
each of the three fights with the 
sharks top what had gone _ before. 
Each had to represent a new mood, 
somewhat as Richard Strauss had to 
create a new climax with each suc- 
cessive struggle of the dying man in 
his magnificent tone Death 
and Transfiguration. 

With all these changes of mood 
and time, the music of The Old Man 
and the Sea had to be practically 
continuous. What might have been 
called an Overture actually came at 
the verv end, when the Old Man is 
asleep after getting back from his 

(Continued on page 106) 
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An exciting “‘mezzo’’ voice for the brass section of the band. Full, round, 
and deep-throated, the fliigel horn adds rich and bold tonal color and 
finer brass choir balance—surely intriguing to the forward-looking 
band director. 

Built in the Olds tradition of fine craftsmanship—this bridge from 
cornet and trumpet voicing to the tone of the lower brasses supplies a 
recognized need in our band instrumentation. And where special parts 
are not available the fliigel horn doubles and reinforces any of the 
cornet parts. 

With its characteristic large bore, long valves, and sweeping curves 
the Olds fliigel horn amplifies and enhances the traditional mellowness 
and sonority of this instrument. Feather-light, it allows fatigue-free 

F.E.OLDS & SON performance and fast, alert response. You'll enjoy the sound of the 
.... Olds fliigel horn—a truly important addition to the Olds line of custom- 
Fullerton, California crafted band instruments. 


P.S. You haven't heard ‘‘the most’ until you’ve listened to the Olds 
fliigel horn in a small combo painting modern jazz abstracts. It’s a cool, 
smooth voice! 


SFLDS 
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MAXWELL F. MARCUSE 


_ young actor, Jolin F. Palm 
er, who wrote that imperishable 
ballad of the “Golden Age,” The 
Band Played On, in 1895, was sup 
posed to have been inspired by the 
strains of music walted through his 
open bedroom window [trom a Ger-- 
man band playing in the street below. 
the these 
perambulating the 
sidewalks of New York, surprisingly 


little, if anything, has been written 


Despite ubiquity ol 


musicians on 


by historians, past or present, on this 


Yorkana 


those of us 


interesting phase of New 
the gvaslight era. In 
as children, lived in good old 
Gotham during the tail-end of the 
“Gay Nineties,” 
ire evoked by 


nostalgic memories 


our recollection ol 


; 
these groups of wandering horn 


toters and tooters but recently ai 


rived from the Fatherland 
Lhe 


four on 


German band consisted ol 


five men, of more or less 


ample girth, who, with their wind 
instruments, ambled through the 
town and stopped at each saloon in 
itinerary. At_ this 


thei 


then oasis they 


would unlimber horns, con- 


sisting of a trumpet or cornet, a 


trombone, a fluegelhorn, a clarinet 
and a huge circular bass instrument, 
known as throvgh 


the 


a sousaphone, 


which musician stuck his head. 


The wither of this sketch is 


OUSINESS 


nostalgic 
years id- 
Col- 
1919 


vimarily a man, for 15 
ertising Director of the Oppenheim, 
ins Department 
President 


Merchandising, 


Stores and Since 


Laboratory Institute of 
New York. My) 
vas appointed to the New York: Board of 
Mayor James ]. Walk- 
worked for the US 
Tin Pan 


publication of Ce 


of fie 
Marcuse 
Hii the) Education by 
er and at 


s Service. His book, 


one time 


Custer Iley 


n Gaslight, isa neu 


tury House, Watkins Glen, N. } 
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Then, with many an oom-pah, 
oom-pah, they through 
their sidewalk generally 
starting with the lilting tune of Ach, 
Du Lieber Augustin, the rest of their 
repertoire comprising the popular 
the day, all played with 

accent and a= surprising 


would go 


> 


concert, 


airs of 

leutonic 
degree of fervor. Little girls some 
dance 
now and then to the tune of one ol 


times managed to get in a 
the prevalent waltz songs. A few 
pennies, wrapped in bits of news- 
paper, would be thrown to the group 
from the upper windows of the near- 
by houses. The 
would total five o1 
Sometime during the course of thei 
sidewalk the 
would take a brief recess and go into 


entire repertoire 


six numbers. 


concert, musicians 
the saloon, where a schooner of beer 
and a snack would be bestowed upon 
the bartender o1 
keeper in recognition of their musi- 


them by saloon- 


cal SCTYV ices. 


Calories Don’t Count 


One could surmise that these stal- 
wart German bandsmen would walk 
olf the effects of their steady guzzling 
of lager and the consumption of vast 
quantities of pretzels, frankfurters 
and sauerkraut. But a glimpse of 
these adipose individuals would con- 
vince even the most casual observer 
that the intake of the 
eentlemen of the band was much in 
excess of the calories of energy used 


calories by 


up in their day-long, slow ambula- 
tion and their mighty puffing on 
their wind instruments. Of 
in addition to the free viands, the 
members of the German band would 
pick up a few coins from apprecia 


course, 


tive customers of the saloon, so that 


with these slim pickings and the not 
inconsiderable quantity of food ab- 
sorbed during any given work day, 
they managed to get by. 

sut boys, by and large, were the 
bane of the German bandsman’s 
existence. Gotham lads apparently 
existed for the sole purpose of im- 
parting to this worthy and industri- 
ous individual a feeling of chagrin 
and frustration nearly bordering on 
insanity. Only too often would a ro- 
tund player find himself compelled 
to break off his labored tooting right 
in the middle of a number and, with 
purpling face, thunder “Dummkopf” 
at the lad who was assiduously aping 
him with an exaggerated puffing of 
the cheeks, facial contor- 
tions and digital manipulations of 
an imaginary wind instrument, all 
designed to throw the musician off 
key. 

Unforgettable is the incident, one 
late afternoon in June, 1898, when 
one of these itinerant bands of solid 
Teutons halted in front 
of a saloon at Third Avenue and 
24th Street, unlimbered their brass 
instruments, adjusted their 
(frequently these were not 
which were held up by prongs at- 
tached to the top of their horns, col- 
lected their breath and set to work. 

A knot of children soon gathered 
as the rollicking strains of Ach, Du 
Lieber Augustin from 


assorted 


and stolid 


notes 
used) 


oom-pahed 
(Continued on page 111) 
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the rest of the way 


is suddenly easier 


You’ve seen them all: The shy, the showoff, the reserved scholar, the 
unreserved know-it-all, the self-reliant—who also relies on you. 


You work with them: Praise, cajole, sympathize, even apply the iron hand 
when that’s needed. And finally, all the patient attention you give them is 
repaid, not only in their performance but in their growth of character, 
personality, and confidence. This is your incentive, and a good 

measure of your reward. 


Not everyone could do your job so well. For patience and understanding and 
dedication are not given to all in equal measure. You bring out the best 

in each by the best instruction you can give; by example and individual 
guidance; by providing the challenge of good music. 


Of course, the youngsters have their incentives and rewards too; among 
these are a first chair, a first award, a fine instrument. 


With a fine instrument a parent’s reward may seem less substantial than 

his outlay. You can give him an incentive by explaining how important to his 
child is pride of ownership and of playing well the same instrument played 
by many of the world’s great artists. You can help him understand 

that for the child who owns a Selmer, the rest of the way is suddenly, 
wonderfully easier. 


Though a Selmer costs no more than the next best, it 
will do more than any other instrument for your ‘ 
students, and for your reputation as a bandmaster. 
Your Selmer dealer will gladly arrange a free trial to 
help you understand what a difference a Selmer can 
make. For detailed information about all Selmer and 
Bundy instruments, address Selmer, Dept. 23, 
Elkkart, Indiana. 


Selmer 


ELKHART, INDIANA 
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Opera Is an Adult Art 


GLADYS MATHEW 


A! long last opera is feeling its 
“stir of might” and like a 
appearing 
the land. 
Opea is no longer something to be 


mushroom growth © is 


‘verywhere throughout 


observed with awe, In fact almost 


every musical person now feels free 
Hundreds of 
companies 


to take a fling at it, 


workshops and opera 
show the enterprise of individuals 
teaching and staging per- 


Numerous 


who are 
formances of opera. 
writing 
until 


American composers are 


operas. Conservatories, which 
a few years ago discreetly kept hands 
difficult 


stalled opera depan tments. 


off this medium, have in 


The greatest phenomenon of all 


is the vogue ol opera in colleges 


and universities, which for centuries 
have been bound by the tradition ol 
only academic subjects. Even twenty 


years ago this “History of Opera’ 


listed for study within 
The awakening 


of higher education to the academic 


was seldom 


oul collegi ite walls 


values of opera as a means of devel 


opment of creative talent in music 
and poetry, and opera's rich con 
life of the 


the university 


tributions to the com 


munity which serves, 
this is a minor miracle of our day. 


Now the 


Individuals, 


scene is set for action! 


organizations, founda 
tions should work together to imple- 
ment this great development locally, 


at home base. Now is the time fo1 


ly known as 


York 


of Communily Opera, 


Past 


Federation of 


Gladys Mathew is wide 
President of the Neu 
Music Clubs, President 
Inc., New York, a Director of Central Opera 
National Opera Association, 
and Opera Study for the 
National Music This 


ticle is based on comprehe nsive and varied 


Service and the 
Chairman of 
des} 

Uiuos, 


Federation of 


experience 
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Scene from Gian-Carlo Menotti’s opera, Amahl and the Night Visitors, written 
for television in 1951 and now heard annually during the holiday season. 


patriotic citizens to get together and 
supply a cultural atmosphere suita- 
ble to the practical demonstration 
\merican life: ow 
beautiful homes surrounded — by 
lawns and evergreens, filled with the 
countless comforts of modern science. 

National musical and cultural or- 
ganizations should join strengths on 
a local level to encourage the build- 


of our way ol 


ing of opera theatres, designed to 
meet the (not con- 
vention halls or gymnasiums), where 
opera can be adequately presented. 
committee 


needs of opera 


In each state a 
should be formed, representing sev- 
eral cultural fields, of citizens, cul- 
tural leaders and politicians to lead 
town and state to the point of sub- 


sidizing a community or Civic opera 


strong 


company. 

Opera has always appealed to the 
masses when they hear the 
music, witness the drama and under- 
stand the language. Opera offers the 
enchantment, the lure, that will at- 
tract millions of young people from 
the perverse attraction of 
rhythms. Children should have the 
privilege and fun of hearing Hansel 
Gretel and Amahl and_ the 


could 


savage 


and 


Photo,Courtesy NBC Opera 


Night Visitors. When they experi- 
ence the pleasure of such musical 
works early in life, they readily turn 
toward the values of serious music. 
What bette could be 
made for the common good than to 


contribution 


make opera available to all! 
the ideals of 
opera should not be lost in the dif- 
fuse spread of our early growth, no 
matter how vigorous. It should neve1 
be forgotten that opera is the cul- 
mination of the joining of several 
arts, each a full-fledged art in itself. 
The finer each contributing art, the 
finer the opera. Opera is an adult 
art which seeks perfection of each 
contributing art, and the perfection 
of their integration and_ blending. 
The heart of the the 
singers, Nowadays singers need _ bet- 
ter training to live up to their high 
callin The saying, “It 
takes ten make an 
singer,” was well known a few years 
ago. The length of time varies with 
each singer, but there is little doubt 
that it will take a modern singer 
just as long to master the control of 
the voice, and the demands of the 
(Continued on page 107) 


However, highest 


opera is 


1g in opera. 


years to opera 
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THE HAWKES SCHOOL SERIES 


This series is designed to fill the need in assembling good, interesting material for the 
young, non-professional student. The range of selections is wide and they supply 
excellent training material plus ample music for a complete program for any occasion. 








GRADE “A” (Very Easy) Elementary Keys, Rhythm, Bowing (4th Finger Little Used) 
H.S.S. H.S.S. 


Title Composer No. Title Composer No. 
BERCUSE Woodhouse *THREE SONGS BY BRAHMS Brahms 47 
MARCH OF THE PREFECTS Reed *TWO SIMPLE ORIGINAL PIECES Woodhouse 1 
*MINUET AND TRIO Woodhouse 1. Slow Gavotte 2. March 
A MORNING SONG Woodhouse TWO SIMPLE PIECES Woodhouse 5 
ROSEBUD, Valsette Woodhouse 1. Minuet 2. Valse 


GRADE ‘’B” (Easy) Varied Bowing, Accidentals (4th Finger Used Frequently) 
"S.S. h.S.S. 

Title Composer n Title Composer No. 
CHE FARO FROM ‘‘ORFEO” Gluck 38 THREE CAROLS, PART 2 arr. Bessell 15 
CLOWN’S DANCE Woodhouse 1. Good Christian Men Rejoice 
*THE CURTSY, Minuet Perry 2. God Rest Ye Merry, Gentlemen 
*EASTERN DANCE Woodhouse 3. Hark! The Herald Angels Sing 
FOLLOW MY LEADER, Humoresque Woodhouse THREE ENGLISH MELODIES . Woodhouse 
FROLIC Woodhouse 1. Drink to Me Only With Thine Eyes 
*HAPPY DAYS Reed 2. Oh Dear, What Can the Matter Be 
*LITTLE NORWEGIAN SUITE Hansen 3. Home Sweet Home 

1. The Herd Girl’s Sunday THREE IRISH MELODIES . Woodhouse 

2. An Awkward Song 1. The Londonderry Air 

3. Halling-Rotman’s Knut, Dance 2. The Last Rose of Summer 
A LITTLE ROMANCE Woodhouse 3. The Minstrel Boy ’ 
MELODIES FROM ‘’CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA”...... Mascagni THREE SCOTTISH MELODIES - Woodhouse 
*PEASANT DANCE Woodhouse 1. Annie Lourie 


PLEASANT CLASS EXERCISES Woodhouse 2. The Bluebells of Scotland 
3. Rachel Rae 


Scales—A ios—T. Producti 
—_ oe THREE SONGS BY SCHUBERT Woodhouse 
ROSEMARY, Stately Dance Wisndiunise THREE WELSH MELODIES . Woodhouse 
1. The Ash Grove 
SICILIAN DANCE Reed . 
2. All Through the Night 
*STATELY DANCE Reed > i: af Gale 
*A STATELY MEASURE, Minvet Woodhouse TRADITIONAL RHYMES arr. Bessell 
A SUMMER DANCE Woodhouse *TREPAK, RUSSIAN DANCE Morand 
THREE CAROLS, Part 1 arr. Bessell TWO SONGS Beethoven 
1. While Shepherd’s Watched 1. Love Song 


2. Good King Wenceslas 2. Creation Hymn 
3. The First Noel *THE VALIANT KNIGHT, Slow March Woodhouse 


Grade “C’” (Intermediate) 3rd Position Extensions, Pizzicato and Grace Notes 
4.3.5. H.S.S. 
Title Composer No. Title Composer 
ALL FOR JOY, Country Dance Perry 70 MELODIES FROM “RIGOLETTO Verdi 
AVE VERUM CORPUS Mozart MELODIES FROM ‘‘ROSENKAVALIER R. Strauss 
BARCAROLLE FROM ‘TALES OF HOFFMAN” Offenbach MERRIMENT § Grey 
EMPIRE DAY, Selection No. 1 arr. Woodhouse MINUET Haydn 
EMPIRE DAY, Selection No. 2 arr. Woodhouse 2 ON WINGS OF SONG Mendelssohn 
FAIRY FINGERS Woodhouse THE OWL Reed 
*FIVE WALTZES Schubert PATROL Reed 
A FOLK DANCE RONDO Doe *PROCESSIONAL MARCH Woodhouse 
FOUR WALTZES Schubert THE REVELLERS Perry 
GRACEFUL DANCE Perry caus Core, Woodhouse 
A r Perr’ *SCHER (WITH INTERLUDE) Woodhouse 
P= a e-file Fould, THE SCHOOL CAPTAIN, March Woodhouse 
*MARCH FROM ‘CARMEN’ Bi *SPRING-TIDE, Miniature Overture Woodhouse 
ard THREE SWEDISH FOLK DANCES Mehler 
*MARCH FROM “SCIPIO” Handel TWO DANCES Chuckerbutt 
y 
MAYPOLE DANCE © Perry TWO PIECES FROM “THE FLYING DUTCHMAN”... Wagner 
*MELODIES FROM “ELIJAH” Mendelssohn 1. Spinning Chorus 2. Sailors’ Chorus 
MELODIES FROM ‘’FAUST’ Gounod TWO WALTZES Mozart 
MELODIES FROM ‘’MESSIAH”’ Handel UNITY, March Woodhouse 


GRADE “D” (Advanced) 5th Position, Trills, and other Ornaments 
H.S.S H.S.S. 


Title Composer No. Title Composer No. 
*FINALE FROM THE 5TH SYMPHONY Beethoven *MINUET AND TRIO FROM 

*GAVOTTE FROM “MIGNON” Thomas 2 THE ‘SURPRISE SYMPHONY Haydn 44 
*MELODIES BY JOSEPH HAYDN Haydn ' RED ROSES Morand 53 
MELODIES FROM “LOHENGRIN”’ Wagner *THEME FROM ‘’POMP AND CIRCUMSTANCES 

MELODIES FROM ‘’PAGLIACCI”’ Leoncavallo MARCH #1 Elgar 25 


vw 





All the above are effective and complete for any combination, ranging from Two Violins and Piano to Full 
Orchestra. To take the place of the Viola a third Violin part has been added; however both Third Violin and 
Viola may be used if available. 
The following parts are available: — Cued Piano Part, Ist Violin, 2nd Violin, Viola, Cello, Bass and 3rd Violin; 
plus (in most cases): Flute, Oboe, 2 Bh Clarinets, Eh Alto Clarinet, Bass Clarinet, Bassoon, Alto & Tenor 
Saxophone, 2 horns in F, 2 Horns in E), 2 Trumpets, Trombone, Timpani, Percussion and Strings. 

NEW PRICE SCHEDULE: SET A $3.00 (2.2.1.1.1 Strings); SET B $4.50 (5.5.3.3.3 Strings) 

SET C $6.00 (8.8.5.5.5 Strings); SET OF STRINGS & Piano Conductor 
a (1.1.1.1.1) $1.25; Extra Parts .25 each; Extra Piano Condctor .75 


* Indicates that a Full Score is available (at $1.50), and will be included in all orders. 


For information regarding the HAWKES SCHOOL SERIES and for latest Orchestra Catalog, write: 


BOOSEY and HAWKES, Ime. P.o. Box 418, tynbrook, L. 1, N. Y. 


(in Canada: 209 Victoria Street, Toronto, Ont.) 
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M’ FRIEND'S face was tired,- 
yt disappointed. (I had gone 
back after his band 
to compliment him.) 

“AIL that work,” he 
“and only a handful of people to 
hear us!” 

‘But they'll go out and advertise 
you,” I consoled. “Your concert was 
successful—big crowd or not.” 

But was it really successful? We 
know a “full marked 
stimulus to both the performer and 
\ big crowd at your 


everyone—includ- 


stage concert 


said sadly, 


house” is a 


the director. 
concert stimulates 
ing the audience. A large audience 


is quick to applaud, quick to catch 


nuances, quick to appreciate. 

“Talk 
eminent 
can get a big crowd to your concert, 


advertising,” one 


told “Tf you 


about 
director me. 
they'll do plenty of advertising 
and it'll nearly always be good.” 

Many 
pathetic 


band concerts are almost 
in the number of people 
who hear 
kept away by (1) TV, (2) motion 
pictures, (3) newspapers, (4) 
tional magazines, (5) ball 


(6) club meetings, (7) fatigue, 


sensa- 
games, 
and 
other reasons. 

“People are pressed for their at- 
tention these davys,”’ a 
executive told me. “Colorful photo- 
Sensational head- 
lines demand reading. Things that 


appeal to the senses bombard the 


publishing 


graphs are used. 


people.” 

In short—though some of us dis- 
like 
ol exaggeration 
bit of 


large) 


bending toward showmanship 
it migl that a 


it be 
“ballyhoo” would attract 


crowds to our concerts; and 
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them. Why? People are 


many sincere directors and_ their 
band members would immediately 
find a new satisfaction in their work 
—just to appear before a “standing- 
room-only”” audience. 

Perhaps the surest way to build 
the size of an audience is to have a 
large number of participants in your 
program. “Every participant,” says 
one experienced bandmaster, “has 
a friend who will try to attend— 
if just to see or hear this one par- 
ticipant.” 

Another 
large band nearly always draws bet- 
ter than a small one.” 

“But my school is small,” I hear 
someone say. “I can’t possibly have 
more than 40 to 50 in 
Well, let’s see what this 
might do to build that Mecca of our 
full house, 


director says: “Yes, a 


band.” 
director 


my 


dreams—a 


—Photo, Frank Krame) 


It has often been proved that 
parents are especially drawn to pro- 
grams where their children from 
the eighth grade down are appear- 
ing. Why not use your junior band 
to open the program? Also why not 
have a junior high chorus sing at 
your next concert? Ever consider 
having a large vocal ensemble sing 
a number, from the lower grades? 

“Little kids are hard to 
handle,” you sometimes hear. “They 
cause confusion.” 

You'll find these difficulties 
serious if you'll ask for some help— 
and if you'll give the concert several 
“dry-runs” before the performance 
to remove the bugs. These young- 
siers are fun to watch and listen to 
— and they get mother and dad 
there. And mom and dad will hear 
your band—and they'll say: “My, 
that band was really something! 
That’s for our youngsters some day.” 

Have the high school glee club 
or chorus sing a number. Or ask 
the “home ec’’ department to pu: 
on a ten-minute style-sshow with 
girls in pretty costumes. All these 
things add variety,—and increase the 
size of your audience. 


too 


not 


Guest Performers Add Interest. 
Most of us like to see and hear a 
new performer, if only for a few 
minutes. Ask a neighboring director 
to present one or two ensembles at 
your concert—and ask him to direct 
a number (and bring several car- 
loads of his band). Or present your 
concert in a gym where there's lots 
of room and invite another band to 
appear and play a few numbers,— 
then all unite in a Finale. 

Use Sustained Advertising. “Never 
depend on a good crowd at your 
concert if yov use only one news- 
paper write-up preceding it,” is a 
logical motto. One highly regarded 
director has weekly newspaper 
“blurbs” for five weeks before his 
concert. 

Name Your Concert. Americans 
vive attention to names and slogans. 
You could call your concert: 

1. Anniversary Concert. 2. Com- 
hined Concert. 3. Spring Concert. 
1. New Uniform Concert. 5. Festival 
Concert. 6, Gala Concert. 7. A Night 
of Music. 8. We Sing and Play, ete. 

Other Advertising 
These usually help to draw larger 
(a) Majorettes walking 


(Continued on page 111) 


Procedures. 


crowds: 
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DICK SCHORY’S NEW. 
Yor WVA Log ne): PERCUSSION ENSEMBLE 
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@ Hear the superior tone and response of Ludwig percussion in music for 


7 BANG BAAROOM and HARP in breath taking stereophonic High Fidelity by a 


RCA VICTOR LPM-1866 as recorded by Dick Schory’s'New Percussion Ensemble. - Zz F " 


Send today for free booklet on organizing your percussion ensemble. . 


LUDWIG DRUM CO.-+-++1728 N. DAMEN-CHICAGO 47, ILLINOIS — 
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The “Programmed” 


CHARLES R. HOFFER 


( NE of the most successful 
means of creating interest in 
is through the use of 


choral musk 


“programming.” Programming, as 
the word is used here, is the addi- 
tion of a simple setting, action, o1 
dress to a song or a group of songs. 
For example, a series of religious 
songs can be presented in front of a 
large cross and imitation § stained 
glass windows, with possibly an al- 
tar rail in front of the singers. Or, 
folk music of various peoples can be 
sung in conjunction with folk 
dances. 

[he purpose of programming is 
choral music to the 


community. Today it 


the selling of 
students and 
seems that the singers for the school 
choral groups and the audiences to 
hear these groups sing must be pur- 
sued and won over to the pleasures 
of choral music. Programming aids 
ereatly in interesting students in 
choral music because it can do much 
to insure a good audience response, 
something which is very important 
Many 


groups 


singer. 
choral 
with 


to the high school 


directors of school 
tried 
numbers 


concerts 
have 


who have pro- 


erammed been 
amazed by the enthusiastic response 
of the students and community. 

Is programming good music edu- 
cation? The answer to this question 
lies in not emphasizing the visual 
elements to such an extent that they 


The author of this practical and infor- 
article is Associate Professor of Mu- 
State University of New York, 
College for Teachers, Buffalo, and formerly 
a teacher in the public schools of Michigan. 
Dr. Hoffer is a Bachelor of Music and 
Ph.D. of Michigan State University, with a 
Music Master’s degree from the Eastman 
School of Music, Rochester, N. Y. 


mative 


sic at the 
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Program- 
a simple exten- 
sion of a audi- 
tory appeal into a visual one as well. 
In this way, the music maintains its 
proper position as the primary in- 


detract from the music. 
ming is essentially 
only an 


song from 


eredient of the concert. 

There are many methods of get- 
ting and implementing ideas in pro- 
eramming music. One is to form 
students for each 
group of songs, i.e. one committee 
for religious music, another for mu- 
sic from foreign lands, and so on. 
These committees meet two or three 
times during study hall, lunch hour, 
school and attempt to 
“brain storm” ideas for 
ming. The director meets with the 
committees and exchanges ideas with 
them. One of the functions of the 
director here is to point out to the 
students the problems which some 
of their overly enthusiastic ideas 
might bring up. After each commit- 
tee, with the director’s help, comes 
to an agreement on an idea or two, 
the ideas are presented to the whole 
eroup, and further refinements are 


committees of 


or before 
program- 


sought. 


Committee Technique 


Another committee can then be 
set up to implement the idea. The 
membership on these committees is 
determined by the needs of the idea. 
If a prop is to be built, then boys 
enrolled in shop courses can do the 
job. If painting is required, choir 
members taking art courses can uti- 
lize their talents. For such imple- 
menting groups it is wise to select 
students who have a common study 
hall period. In this way, they can 
work on a project as a group, and 


no one will have to be removed from 
a class—always a delicate operation 
in professional relations. 

Two precautions need to be men- 
tioned. No one should assume that 
the choral director can turn the pro- 
eramming over to the students, and 
go on about his other business. 
High school students need guidance 
and it—in such 
undertakings. 

The other precaution is to avoid 
attempting too many projects the 
first Until the students have 
had experience in working at such 
things, they are slower and require 
much more teacher assistance. In 
addition, the last weeks before a con- 
cert are hard enough, without over- 
loading everyone, including the 
teacher, with a great number of 
projects. It should men- 
tioned that programming is certainly 
not necessary or desirable on every 
number. In fact, one programmed 
number in four songs is usually 
sufficient, 

The type of prop and action is 
subject to the limitation of the fa- 
cilities available. The director has 
to take into account these condi- 
tions: 

1. The size of the stage. Remem- 
ber that room must be allowed for 
the risers, the piano (if one is used 


assistance—lots of 


vear. 


also be 
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on the stage), and the area consumed 
by pulling the curtain. Many times 
the type of dancing, if any, is seri- 
ously limited. 

2. The size of the off-stage area. 
This consideration is important be- 
cause it determines the ease with 
which singers and props can be 
moved on and off the stage. 

3. The amount and quality of 
stage equipment. Check to see if the 
stage is equipped with a half-way 
curtain, rheostats, enough colored 
lights, spotlights and the like. The 
half-way curtain allows for the use 
of solo or ensemble numbers in the 
front half of the stage area while 
props are being set up in the back 
stage area. Find.out whether or not 
the scenery can be pulled up. If 
scenery cannot be pulled up out of 
the way, it will have to be tacked on 
a wooden frame which stands on 
the floor, and the frame and scenery 
will have to be slid on and off the 
Stage. 

!. The placement of the piano, It 
the normal position of the singers 
and the piano is changed, the sing- 
ers must practice singing in the new 
pusition. Be sure that they can hear 
the piano. 

5. The height of props or scenery 
if behind the risers. It is easy to for- 
get that a six-foot boy standing on a 
three-foot-high riser is going to 
block great deal from view. 
In addition, the audience looks at 
the stage in an upward angle, there- 
by making objects on the stage ap- 
pear even higher than they are. As 
a result, the background space avail- 
able for use is no greater than from 
to the bot- 


out a 


five feet above the floor 
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tom of the curtains over- 
head. 

6. Rehearsal The 
and amount of programming that 
can be undertaken depends on how 
much practice the group can have 
on the stage. Also, much depends on 
the size of the rehearsal room and 
the space available, so that individ- 
can rehearse 


apron 


facilities. type 


uals and ensembles 


special parts and music. 


Programming Details 

There are several ways in which 
a school choral organization can en- 
hance its concerts: 

1. Dancing. Clearly 
group cannot sing and dance at the 
same time, so a few individuals are 
the dancing. Folk 
square dancing 


the whole 


selected to do 
dances, including 
are good, as are tap, soft shoe, o1 
even ballroom dancing. 

2. Changes of dress. Nice effects 
can be achieved with simple changes 
of clothing. Complete changes are 
not necessary for creating a change 
of mood. Since robes hide nearly all 
the clothing worn underneath them, 
the singers can have one change ol 
dress by merely removing the robe. 
Boys in their suits and girls in thei 
formal dresses make a very pleasing 
sight, and for the singing of populan 
numbers such dress is more appro 
priate than robes. Why not have 
singers wear bright-colored — shirts 
and blouses for the Negro spirituals 
and western songs, if such music 1s 
included in the program? 

3. Lighting. The mixture of lights 
used can change the over-all effect of 
a scene. Campfire scenes and Christ 


mas carolers singing outside at night 
are but two examples of effects 
that can be created with appropri- 
ate lights. 

1. Props and scenery. 
gramming numbers in a choral con- 


For pro- 
cert, the use of props and scenery 
should be more suggestive than lit- 
eral. If you are supposed to be on a 
Pacific island, then one palm tree is 
enough. If the boys are supposed to 
he sailors, sailor hats will convey 
this idea, along with a mop or two 
for scrubbing the deck and a few 
naval fiags strung on a rope, 

The programming of numbers by 
secondary school groups has proved 
in many instances to be the answer 
to a problem: the paucity of listen- 
ers at choral music programs. If the 
programming activities are kept in 
their proper perspective, they can 
enrich the musical experiences of 
the singers and the audience. >>> 





HANDEL CELEBRATIONS 


HE 200th anniversary of the 

death of George Frederic Han 
del will Ger- 
many by special concerts during the 
coming year. Handel, born in Halle 


in 1685, gained his first laurels as a 


be commemorated in 


composer in Hamburg, Hanover and 
Italy, He then settled in England and 
died in London on April 14, 1759. 
The climax of the various perform 


ances in his memory will be a special 
ceremony in Berlin, at which an ad 
dress will be given by the Federal 
President, Professor Heuss. On April 
14, 1959, The Messiah will be pel 
Frankfurt and Cologne. 
Performances of Belschazzar will be 
given at Berlin, Munich, Hamburg 
and Mannheim, and /srael in Egypt 
will be given in Stuttgart and Mun- 
ich. The following will be 
performed: Julius Xerxes, 
Ezio, Acis and Galatea and Aggrip- 
pina. 

The Handel Society 
will arrange performances of a num- 


formed at 


operas 


Caesar, 


at Gottingen 


ber of the master’s less-known com- 
positions. The Society will also issue 
a further five volumes of the new 
complete critical edition of Handel's 
works. The edition, published by the 
3arenreiter-Verlag at Kassel, is under 
the editorship of Professors Rudolf 


Steglich and Max Schneider. 
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WONDER how many teachers of 
music have ever considered that 
some of the problems which they 
their work with indi- 
vidual pupils may stem from the 


encounter in 


fact that some people are ear-minded 
while others are eye-minded. 

To begin with, it has been my ex- 
perience and observation that every 
student of music is, by nature, one 
or the other of these two things, with 
the eye-minded representing the ma- 
To some extent, this is borne 
the fact that hear 


comment among who 


| Y its 
out by we often 
this students 


have learned to read music, “Gee, 
| wish I could play by ear.” 

Those who yearn for this wonde1 
ful seemingly magic attribute proba- 
bly consider themselves victims olf 
the printed page. Perhaps they are 
justified in feeling that way about it. 
teachers may well ask the 


traditional and con 


If so, we 
question, “Are 
ventional teaching methods enslay 
ine music students in a manner that 
makes no provision for teaching mu- 
sic for the sake of ‘making’ music?” 

There is very little doubt that the 
eye-minded person is just that, sim- 
ply because he was born with those 
particular traits that did not make 
him ear-minded. Yet it is possible to 
to some degree, the ability 
trial 


cultivate, 
to “hear” music, and then, by 
and error experimentation, to “find” 
it on the instrument. For this pur- 
pose, courses in applied keyboard 
serve to make the learne 


sounds which, in 


harmony 
aware of musical 
effect, he produces by himself. It has 
been said before—and it is true— that 
anyone who can whistle, sing or hum 


a simple tune should be able to trans 
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Far-Minded or 
Eye-Minded Pupils? 


KARL MACEK 


late what he whistles, sings or hums 
into some sort of performance on an 
instrument, assuming, of course, that 
he first acquires an elementary famil- 
iarity with the instrument. The eye- 
minded student, therefore, with a 
desire to do so and with a teacher’s 
guidance, can ‘develop his ear-aware- 
ness if he is willing to be patient and 
accept the fact that it will take some 
effort. 

The ear-minded learner 
thing of a different sort. At the be- 
einner’s level, at least, he lives in a 
geared to 


is some- 


learner's musical world 
eye-mindedness and, through no fault 
of his, he is pursue the 


study of music in commonly accepted 


forced to 


methods of teaching. 


By Ear or Script? 


Undoubtedly teachers have 
heard at least parent remark, 
“My child memorizes everything he 


most 
one 


has for his lesson assignment, but 
this seem right because “I 
think he should keep his eyes right 
on the page as he plays, otherwise it 
seems to me that he isn’t learning 
to read music.” 

Now, let us examine this situation. 
In the first’ place, unless a child has 
heard the music played by his teach- 
er or someone else before attempting 
to learn it, he has had to read it in 
order to play it from memory. There- 
fore, the actual job of reading has 
already taken place. The memoriza- 
tion that naturally follows in his 
case simply emphasizes that he has 
an aptitude for memorization. There 
is nothing wrong in this, and it 
should be encouraged. But now, sup- 


doesn’t 


posing the child hears the music 
played once or twice and then pro- 
ceeds to “pick it out,” apparently by 
ear—this indicates that he is basically 
ear-minded. He may make feeble 
attempts at reading the music, but 
subconsciously his ear does most of 
the work. He may even develop his 
own system for translating the note 
symbols on the staff into correspond- 
ing positions on the instrument by 
using the element of sound as a 
eulde rather than identification of 
notes by label or position on the 
staff. Whatever method he devises 
and uses may not be particularly 
important. The important thing is 
that he is obviously ‘ear-minded, and 
reading music for him is a tedious, 
long, indirect route for producing 
music, 

The truly ear-minded learner rare- 
ly makes satisfactory progress if he is 
rigidly restricted to the demands of 
translating notation into perform- 
ance. Memorization and ear-learning 
are his forte. His musical gratifica- 
tion and accomplishment come only 
after he has totally familiarized him- 
self with the music through his sense 
of hearing. He requires special treat- 
ment from his teacher, who must 
first of all recognize in him those 
characteristics that set him apart 
from the pure eye-minded learner. I 
believe that in such cases traditional 
teaching methods are most often in- 
effective. Stating this a bit more 
strongly, we might even say that in 
some cases traditional teaching meth- 
ods can fail completely. The best 
evidence we have of this is found in 
the modern jazz and dance-music 

(Continued on page 106) 
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MUSIC EDUCATION CASE HISTORY 


FROM WURLITZER’ FILES 


How Mary E. Clark added piano ensemble 
and group instruction in her studio 


In Mrs. Clark’s own words: 


“Having always been interested in 
any new developments in musical 
instruments, I was curious when 
The Wurlitzer Company began 
manufacturing electronic pianos. I 
investigated the instrument at the 
dealers as soon as possible. 


“There were several needs to 
meet if I should consider the pur- 
chase of any of these instruments. 
I was privileged to attend the last 


Workshop of our beloved Guy Maier 


in Florida the summer of 1956. He 
scolded those of us who were still 
trying to teach with only one piano 
in our studios. He said that we were 
not doing justice to our students. 
Also, my students had no opportu- 
nity for ensemble work in the studio 
or on programs. 


“I wanted the electronic pianos in 
addition to my studio piano (1) to 
give me that second piano in my 
studio, (2) to provide my students 
with an opportunity for ensemble 
playing, (3) to provide two pianos 
that could be moved easily for pro- 
grams, (4) for group instruction. 
One electronic piano would meet the 
first two needs, but not the third and 
fourth. So I decided that I should 
purchase at least two. 


Duo-piano performances are given frequently by 
Mrs. Clark's students on the Wurlitzer Electronic 
Pianos, which stay in tune wherever they go. 


“In September, 1956, I received 
my two beautiful white pianos. The 
students and I were at once enthusi- 
astic, and the students begged to 
play them. 


“We found that polyphonic music 
was very effective. The tone quality 
in the middle and lower registers 
lent itself particularly to Bach and 
music of that period. Mozart, Haydn, 
and Scarlatti are excellent. Any 
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music written for the harpsichord 
sounds better on the electronic pi- 
ano than on a traditional piano, we 
think. 


“Within a short time some of my 
older students were ready to play 
two-piano numbers for programs. 
We took my electronic pianos to sev- 
eral schools, set them up on stages, 
and the students gave short two- 
piano programs. I have _ students 
from several schools in the outlying 
areas and usually they performed at 
their PTA or other organizations. In 
the spring of 1957, three students 
and I gave a longer program for the 
Music Club here in Greencastle. We 
used Bach, Handel, and some gay 
modern numbers. 


“This year we have provided two- 
piano music for many groups and 
organizations. This would have not 
been possible if these instruments 
were not easily transported in a car. 


“Our latest activity was an all- 
ensemble recital. So that our pro- 
gram would not be too long, only 
nineteen intermediate and advanced 
students performed. We used duets, 
duos, trios, quartets, and a concerto. 
The students enjoyed presenting the 
program very much and it was a 
success. We had a capacity audience. 
I presume that ensemble’ programs 
have been presented in other places, 
but not in this town recently because 
there are not two pianos available 
in the same room. 


“My future plans include the pur- 
chase of two more of these instru- 
ments so that I can expand the group 
instruction and the ensemble play- 
ing. They do not take the place of 
our traditional pianos, but they cer- 
tainly supplement and meet a need 
not otherwise met until now.” 


Marg £. Chard 


WURLIIZER 


De Kalb, Illinois 


World's Largest Builder of 
Keyboard Instruments 


Above—Piano quartets, trios, duets and con- 
certos are also in the repertoire of Clark students. 


Below—Nineteen intermediate and advanced 
students perform in an all-ensemble program. 


Like Mrs. Mary Clark of Greén- 
castle, Indiana, many piano teachers 
feel the need of broadening their 
teaching activities by providing 
facilities for group instruction and 
ensemble playing. The : Wurlitzer 
Electronic Piano actually,came into 
being to meet this need. It is low 
cost, light weight, portable, stays in 
tune, may be played “silently” with 
earphones, and has many other 
unique features. 


To learn for yourself how the 
Wurlitzer Electronic Piano makes it 
possible for you to broaden your 
teaching activities, consult your 
nearby Wurlitzer Piano Dealer or 
mail the coupon below. 


The Wurlitzer Company, Dept. MJ159 
DeKalb, Illinois 

Please send me more information about 
the Wurlitzer Electronic Piano for use in 
(1) school () studio 


Name 

Position— oe 

School or Studio____ 
Be 


2 es 





usic Students 


re Not Delinquents 


Tony LAVELLI 


TO MUSIC student is a “juvenile 
de delinquent”. I found this out 
during my tour in every state and 
province of North America, meeting 
and talking with thousands of young- 
sters. Some of them have even been 
in that 
would 


area where social writers 


call 


Phe label has become pop- 


them “juvenile delin- 
quents”, 
ular, but it carries too heavy a stig- 


No they 
found, they have the same 


ma with it, matter where 
might be 
They are rebel 


thing in common. 


lious, suspicious, temporarily lost, 
and many are searching for helpful 


answers to problems 


Why are 


chiatrists agree it is due to a lack ol 


they so afflicted? Psy 


care, attention and euidance on the 


part of the parent Let's. however, 
not blame the parents too much. In 
industrial society of the 


the fast, 


modern cosmopolitan city, many 


parents have all they can do to keep 


body and soul together 


In this general background, fortu 
nate Is he or she who can enjoy the 
privileges of musical activity. It leads 
to lasting friendships, success and 
findine where belongs in life. 
Dr. Charles Mavo says: “A child who 


is denied a musical education is de 


one 


prived of one of the great advantages 
Music 


powel ol rapid 


of life study develops the 


observation, empha 


accuracy and memory, trains 


SIZES 


can basketball 
i equal honors 
tuoso of the ac- 


a wll-around 


enter- 
of youthful enthusi- 
enjoyed enor- 


kinds 


His one 


J , 
SUCCESS udiences of all 


the muscles and nerves, and assures 
repose and poise”. Businessmen will 
further endorse that statement by 
saying that study develops 
thinking prowess and concentration. 
Psychiatrists say that it is a wonder- 
fully relaxing tonic and therapy to 
the mind. Coaches will tell you that 
athletes who have had musical edu- 


music 


cation make better players, It is be- 
cause their muscular and mental co- 
ordination is superior to the average. 

A child becomes a problem when 
he has nothing to do with his free 
time. Little by little, bad influences 
and habits will tear down what he 
has learned during early childhood 
in the home, school and church. 
He'll start hanging around pool- 
rooms. It’s a natural desire to want 
to grow up too soon, so he identifies 
himself with the older boys, starts 
smoking too soon, and acts “rough 
and tough.” There is nothing wrong 
in a parlor game of pool, but where 
there is a lack of guidance with a 
youngster, what should be temporary 
recreation becomes his sole purpose 
in life. If it develops to excess it 
naturally leads to a complete disre- 
gard for the institutions of the home, 
church and community. The girl, 
too, who is not surrounded by affec- 
tion and care can be easily misled. 
If warm, understanding advice is not 
hers, during her early teens, her 
emotions might take too strong a 

(Continued on page 96) 
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Designed to meet the requirements of 
every specific space, budget, or decor 
problem—and every listening preference... 


offers 
four 


ENS 
(0 
Stereo 


Leading Metropolitan Opera Star Leonard Warren converted to 
stereo quickly, easily and inexpensively...using a compact 
Stereoflex-2* “add-on” speaker with his University ‘‘Troubadour”’ 


This approach solves many problems for those already possessing a full-range 
monophonic system, as well as those planning to buy one now with an eye to stereo 
later. Thanks to the exclusive dual voice coil woofer used in all University stereo- 
adapted systems, only one such woofer is needed to reproduce the combined bass 
below 150 cyclest of both stereo channels. Thus all three models of University 
“add-on” speakers provide a perfect match by direct connection to the original 
speaker system. Stereoflex-1* is well suited for bookshelf installations. Stereoflex-2, 
with its narrow silhouette, makes a fine end table. Model SLC* can be affixed to a 
wall or “lite-pole,” its decorative fibreglas housing blending smartly with modern 
furnishings. Each can also be used with any brand monophonic system not having 
a dual voice coil woofer, by using a University Stereo Adapter Network Model A-l. 


Universi 


FAMOUS MEN OF MUSIC CHOOSE UNIVERSITY 





Internationally famed violinist 

Mischa Elman prefers his stereo 
all-in-one ... he selected the fabulous 
TMS-2*, ‘Trimensional’ stereo speaker 
that in his words .. .“‘approaches the 
authenticity of concert hall performance.” 


A totally integrated single-cabinet system, the 
TMS.-2 literally adds a third dimension to stereo- 
phonic sound...the perception of depth. Designed 
to utilize the acoustical properties of the surround- 
ing walls of the room, the TMS-2 performs far 
beyond the scope of other single-cabinet stereo 
speakers, Its ingenious combination of electrical 
and acoustical principles permits placement in a 
corner or anywhere along a wall...lets you and 
any number of friends enjoy exciting stereophonic 
sound from almost any position in the room. 








Discriminating 

music lovers may also 
enjoy magnificent stereo 
by simply connecting 
two University “‘add-on”’ 
stereo speakers to a single 
dual voice coil woofer* 

in a suitable enclosure 


This approach offers great ver- 
satility. Since the woofer’s posi- 
tion in the room is uncritical 
for stereoy, it may be installed 
wherever most convenient ... in 
a small suitable enclosure, or in 
a wall, closet, etc. The two 
“add-on” speakers can then be 
placed to provide optimum 
stereo reproduction, without up- 
setting existing room decor. 
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Noted maestro Fred Waring chose 
a pair of University RRL* 

Ultra Linear Response speakers 
for his stereo system 


When planning his recent cross country 
concert tour, Hi Fi Holiday, Fred Waring 
turned to University engineers for a com- 
pact, quality high fidelity speaker system 
that could overcome the acoustical de- 
ficiencies of the theatres and auditoriums 
in which The Pennsylvanians would be 
playing. The performance of the S-11 
Ultra Linear Response speakers, main- 
stays for the system, proved so outstand- 
ing that Mr. Waring chose two of them 
for his own home. Two such identical 
speakers are an excellent stereo solution 
in rooms where they can be placed in 
reasonably symmetrical positions. All 
University systems are ideally suited for 
this purpose, because they are stereo- 
matched in production to within 1 db. 





WHICH WAY TO STEREO 
IS IDEAL FOR YOU? 


You'll find all the answers in 
University’s FREE /nformative 
guide to high fidelity stereo and 
monophonic speaker systems 
and components. Here, you ll 
find complete information on: 
how to select and place the four 
major types of stereo speaker systems...how to 
adapt your present monophonic system to stereo... 
how to choose a monophonic system now for most 
efficient conversion to stereo later... how to plan 
economical “do-it-yourself” monophonic/stereo 
speaker systems. See your dealer today or write Desk 
Q-2, University Loudspeakers, Inc., 80 So. Kensico 
Ave., White Plains, N. Y. 


*Trademark and Patent Pending. 


{Bass frequencies below 150 cycles do not contribute 
to the stereo effect. 





Music Practice 


in a Push-Button 


( UR everyday world is geared to 
the labo saving creations of 


modern science and engineering. 
Father runs his farm, factory or office 
with an array of time-saving inven- 
tions far beyond the wildest imagina- 
tion of his father before him. Mother 
accepts as commonplace a work-sav- 
ing battery of mixers, washers, iron- 
ers and driers. Our living is dedi- 
cated to achieving the most in life 
with the least amount of time and 
effort. This is all to the glory of hu- 
man progress, and may our children 
continue to enjoy and benefit from 
the fruits of man’s ingenuities. 
Unfortunately, however, there has 
yet to be invented a short cut to mu- 
sical achievement 


embouchures and reflexes with which 


The ears, fingers, 


we moderns are equipped are quite 
the same as those possessed by our 
erandfathers. Our system of musical 
notation is unchanged and, although 
the quality of most musical instru 
ments has improved, the same prob- 
lems of tone production, technique 
and music-readine are still with us. 

[he question is often asked by 
parents and students as to the mini- 
mum amount of practice pel day 
necessary for learning to play a mu- 
\ veneration ago 


sical instrument. 


the answer might have been a blunt 


“one hour”. Today we teachers tend 


young 
MLUSIC 

| Schoo 
dely known 
| 


iest conductor 


unior high 


bands. His latest methods for brass 
“Breeze Easy” series, 


out the ideas suggested in this short article 


school 


instruction, the carry 


40 


JOHN KINYON 


to avoid facing the facts with such 
philosophical answers as “It’s not 
how long you practice but how you 
While this is 
reasonable in 


diversions 


practice that counts.” 
true (and most 
day of non-mental 


very 
this 
such as clubs, comic books and tele- 
vision) there is no reason to believe 
that the child who practices twenty 
minutes per day is going to practice 
more intently than the child 
practices an hour per day. 
We 
apologetic in our practice require- 
ments, half believing that the chil- 
dren of this world of automation 
are miraculously capable of greate1 


who 


music teachers tend to be 


musical accomplishments with less 
time and effort than previous gener- 
ations. This fallacy, 
fostered by life in this push-button 
world and partly obscured by the 
ereater numbers of music students, 


subconsciously 


is spawning a generation which may 
never know the satisfaction of hav- 
ing worked up to capacity. Hard 
work and intensive practice are still 
essential to significant musical ach- 
ievement, for amateurs as well as 
potential professionals. BbD> 





NEW “MET” ARTISTS 


iw new singing artists have 
joined the roster of the Metro. 
politan Opera for the 72nd season 
which opened on October 27. Three 
are Americans: Mignon Dunn, mez- 
zo-soprano of Memphis, Tenn.; Wil- 
liam Olvis, tenor, of Hollywood; and 
Barry Morrell, tenor, of New York. 
Other new artists are: Leonie Ry- 
sanek, soprano, of Austria; Aase 
Nordmo Loevberg, soprano, of Nor- 
way; Erika Koeth, coloratura sopra- 
no, Darmstadt, Germany; Sebastian 
Feiersinger, Heldentenor from Aus- 
tria; Karl Liebl, tenor, Germany; Di- 
miter Uzunov, born in Bulgaria and 
a leading tenor of the Bolshoi Thea- 
tre in Moscow; Karl Doench, bari- 
tone from Westphalia, appointed 
Kammersaenger of the Vienna Staats- 
oper in 1955. Two noted stage di- 
rectors, Carl Ebert and José Quin- 
tero, are heading Met productions 
for the first time, and Casper Neher, 
the famed European scene designer, 
is creating his first settings in this 
country. George Schick, musical co- 
ordinator of the NBC-TV Opera, has 
joined the conducting staff. John 
Brownlee, the renowned Australian 
and a leading baritone of the Metro- 
politan Opera since 1937, has staged 
the revival of Fledermaus. »PD> 
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CHM WY VY USULLY, 
Publications of “Uerve and 


YY 
Freshness V7, 
that will highlight/ your Z 
CONCERTS © CONTESTS * STUDY or RECREATION 


7 4 Y LGhiiy Sys 
Rich melodies and harmonies provide an exciting and colorful variety of shadings 
and effects. From the Ballet ‘’Twinkle Toes’’ 


TWO EXOTIC DANCES — 0on cis 


Full Band 9.50; Symphonic Band 13.50; Conductor's (Cond.) Score 1.00 


Fine, tuneful overture for the young band — full sounding and effectively scored 


VICTORY OVERTURE — |. ouivaoori 


Full Band 3.00; Symphonic Band 5.00; Conductor's (8-line) Score .75 


An inspiring number based on excerpts from several of Wagner's famous operas, 
including — March from ‘‘Tannhauser’’, Prelude to ‘‘Die Meistersinger’’ and others 


WAGNER SHOWCASE — or. Donald |. Moore 


WY, Full Band 6.00; Symphonic Band 8.50; Conductor's (Cond.) Score 1.00 
ISZLAL Lit ehhh ttthihghhttinitttthidgissththhihiiktiga¢t tiie 
Uy A graceful and captivating four-four musical portrait effectively arranged for either 
{ small or large orchestras. 
7) 
VY 


DREAM OF A DOLL — Pautine atrert, 
ORCHESTRA 


arr. Michael Edwards 
Set A 3.00; Set B 4.50; Set C 6.00; Piano-Conductor .75 


A brilliant novelty featuring the various sections of the orchestra. 


TINGLE-TANGLE — oskar REIsiNGER 
Set A 3.00; Set B 4.50; Set C 6.00; Piano-Conductor .75 


BEPPEPSESSAS ACPD OELSM AL OSO8 OLNM COO PIGS OCS B00 PPS PAELLA OPE EE DS PST LED AF 
UNISON S.A.T.B. (cont'd) 
5011 SWEET IS THE AIR (Harry Dexter) .20 more programs . . .” (Music 
5014 A VISION OF CHILDREN of the West) 60 
(Ashe & Graves) 20 368 RUNAWAY’S LETTER (Folk Song 
S.A. Suite for Narrator and Mixed 
2042 SLEIGH RIDE (Parish & Anderson- Chorus) (a cap.) (arr. James Hall) .40 
Edwards) (also for SSA, SATB, 347 GEOGRAPHICAL FUGUE for Speak- 
TTBB) each .25 ing Chorus (Ernst Toch) 
2041 IF WITH ALL YOUR HEARTS . “. . one'of the best ways to 
(Mendelssohn-Ehret) (S.A. or T.B.) .20 teach rhythms ever invented. 
S.A.T.B. The idea is fascinating, and 
354 BLESSED LAND mile you'll never quite give it up as 
a program possibility until 
(arr. Donald Trismen) 2 you've tried it . . .” (School 
1 LOVE MY COUNTRY (Lacey, Musician) 
Rosing & Dant-Edwards) ‘THE 
(also SSA—.20) 


.50 
366 THE MERRY WIDOW (Lehar- 
y Bennett) (Concert Version for 
355 ted od ga Mills & 2 SATB with Piano, *Orchestra or 
356 THE SYCOPHANTIC FOX AND 
THE GULLIBLE RAVEN 


An outstanding version of ex- 
(Carry! & Donato) cerpts from Lehar’s most fa- 
aie” . Perhaps the cleverest mous operetta. Includes, an 
number of the year. . . and excellent setting of the “Merry 
every SATB group that is able Widow Waltz” 
to do the work should include 


Z 


*Band) (*Parts available on Rental) 


for Soprano 

i or and Baritone duet. (Playing 

this composition on one or Time 9:30) 85 
PMIOHDIIM SDD SLMLLD SAAS SOD SEP PLES PLLSS Ad PLLA NES OCP LISS PU PIALSPLOAI PODS 
Yyy Mills SPECIAL SCHOOL DANCE BAND SERIES 


Sparkling arrangements of all-time favorites designed to add a tremendous lift to your % 
dance programs. Always in fine taste and always well within the playing range of the 
school dance bands. 

arr. by ART DEDRICK: 

e STAR DUST MOONGLOW 

e CARAVAN STORMY WEATHER 

e MOOD INDIGO SOLITUDE 

e SWEET LORRAINE 


WHO'S SORRY NOW 
arr. by JOHNNY WARRINGTON: 


© BILLY FAREWELL BLUES (Dixieland 
¢ NOBODY'S BABY ($2.00, with eee ae 


I'M GETTIN’ SENTIMENTAL 
Conductor's part $2.50) OVER YOU 


Prices: Complete instrumentation $2.50; Extra Parts 25¢ (except where otherwise indicated) 


Visit our Exhibit at the MENC Regional Meetings 


MILLS MUSIC, INC. 


1619 Broadway 
New York 19, N. Y. 
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The Case for 
the Balanced Orchestra 


SERGE DE 


‘| SHI concept of the modern sym 


phony orchestra is an unbal 
inced proposition, and this is why 
conductors, Stokowski at then 


head, have continually experimented 


with 


with the placing of instruments and 


the number of instruments em 


ployed. Presently, it is senseless to 


bother writing one note for the flutes, 
when 


yboes, clarinets and bassoons, 


the trumpets and trombones are 


playing forte, or given a double-forte 
in a tutti 
winds are near their shrill top note 


unless the smaller wood 


and the larger ones at the bottom of 


their register 

Should the trombones be left out, 
or the number of woodwinds aug 
mented? Each solution can be good, 
depending on the musical intentions 


but unfortunately 


of the 


the last word remains with the bude 


compost i 


et of the orchestra 
Lake the 
make a 


the round-number date of the birth 


trombones, which alone 


fine detective story. In 1600, 


olf the orchestra, Giovanni Gabriel: 
uses trombones, and seven years late 
trombones in 


Monteverdi foun 


his Orfeo 


USES 
Havdn however uses trom 


bones nowhere in_ his symphonies 


ne, USAF 
in Hungary, 
ris. He 


om thre 


wa native 
Fontaine 
came to the 
Uniwersity 
Vusic 


in 1950, is cur- 


with a 


ng and arranging 

Band and Or- 
Two symphonic 
and Hollin Hall 
Cincinnati 
and _ the 


in Washington 
rks Lille 


4) were 


Lumiere (1956 


premiered by the 
Tho 
{tala u 


Stokowski for a 


estra under Johnson, 


musical portrait as commissioned by 
Leopold premiere in 
Vost of the author’s music is pub- 


Elkan-Vogel 


Housto) 


lished by 
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and though Mozart employs three 
trombones in the Overture to The 
Magic Flute in 1791, you will find no 
trombones in his symphonies either. 
Schubert uses them only in his “Un- 
finished” and C Major Symphonies, 
while in the Fifth Symphony and the 
Pastovale Beethoven keeps his trom- 
bones in reserve for the last move- 
ment only. 

It has always seemed strange to me 
that Beethoven denied himself the 
use of trombones in such powerful 
passages as the first movement of the 
Fifth Symphony and the Corrolanus 
Overture, especially since he does 
use two trombones in Iidelio. 

Now for the other side of the coin. 
When Dr. Thor Johnson premiered 
my symphonic suite L’/le Lumiére, 
he had to bring the woodwind sec- 
tion of the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra to five flutes, three oboes 
horn, three clarinets 


and Enelish 


U.S. Air Force Photo 


and bass clarinet, three bassoons and 
contra-bassoon. Since the concert 
opened with the Roman Carnival 
Overture of Berlioz, Dr. Johnson de- 
cided to allow his players to warm up 
for L’lle Lumiere by playing in the 
Overture, with the exception of the 
bass clarinet and contra-bassoon. The 
result would Berlioz’ 
heart and it was a glorious experi- 
(Continued on page 63) 
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DONT WORRY ABOUT THIS CLARINET! 


Nickel Silver 
Lining 
Protects 
Entire 

Upper 

Joint! 


(Cut-Away View) 














\: A N) 
I] ae 
Look for the “silver” lining! ey 
= 2 


You'll never lose playing time if your 

students are equipped with LaMonte Grenatex clarinets. 
Nickel silver tubing in the upper joint gives 

added protection to the tenons. . . reinforces the 

entire upper joint. 


Founded 1740 


re, 
LAMONTE 
Coupet * JEAN MARTIN 
MARTIN FRERES 


a 


— (dene x 


NATEX CLARINET 
$119.50 


Important, too: LaMonte Grenatex looks like wood... 
feels like wood ... plays like wood ... it’s the best 

of the three leading brands in its class. Why do it the 
hard way, when you can make your job easier 

with LaMonte? Ask your dealer to show you LaMonte’s 
nickel silver lining. 


MARTIN FRERES WOODWINDS 


Buegeleisen & Jacobson, Inc. — 5 Union Square, New York 3, N. Y. 
In Canada: 720 Bathurst Street, Toronto 4, Ont. 


5808 
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Why do 


Children 


Take Piano Lessons? 


RUTH 


\ RS. RANDOLPH'’S guests were 
4 relaxing in the living-room 
after a pleasant dinner, and the con- 
versation turned to music and danc- 
ing lessons. Mrs. Randolph promptly 
called her daughters, Jane, eight, 
and Trudy, nine, into the room and 
said to them, “Girls, get into your 
tap shoes and show everyone what 
you've learned so far.”’ 

The girls obeyed without a mur- 
mur, danced all the routines 
they had learned, followed by a brief 
demonstration of several ballet steps. 
The guests exclaimed, first over the 
progress the children had made, and 
then the fact that they had 
complied so readily with their 
mother’s request. 

“Oh, we had that all out 
this,” Mrs. Randolph asserted, “‘and 
I made the girls understand . . . no 
performing ... no lessons. They love 
their dancing and want to continue, 


and 


ovel 


before 


ee 

More than one mother immediate- 
ly thought of her own child’s reluc- 
tance to “play for company,” and 
the mental notation to 
Mrs. Randolph’s method the next 
time any difficulty arose. But several 
wondered Jane’s 
Prudy’s compliance would last and 


made use 


how long and 
just when rebellion would set in. For 
here was a mother who frankly gave 
her children cultural advantages fon 
that they 
Actually, 


she displaved them to build up her 


one avowed purpose, so 


could perform lor guests. 


own self-esteem through her talented 
children. Other 
children lessons to “give them every 
where 


parents give thet 


advantage,” 
they 
these 


and, especially 
had 


and 


denied 
for 


themselves been 


advantages longed 
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them, to create their children in the 
image of what they had wanted to be. 

These longings and aspirations of 
parents are inescapable. We all re- 
live our childhood to some extent 
through our children, and fathers 
and mothers are naturally proud of 
their offspring’s progress and ability. 
But the children’s viewpoint must 
be considered too in understanding 
why they should take dancing, or 
piano, or violin, or any other kind 
of music lessons. 


Ease in Performance 


They should learn to dance... but 
not for the purpose of performing 
for company. They should learn so 
that they can develop ease, co-ordi- 
nation and grace, so that they will 
avoid awkwardness and feel a sense 
of freedom and lack of self-conscious- 
ness about bodily movement. They 
should learn so that they can express 
their need for body movement and 
rhythm in an ordered, creative way. 
Dance for others? By all means, yes 

.. but where it is appropriate to 
the situation. If children are relaxed 
and not self-conscious, they will 
dance for others, provided they are 
not called away from play to do so, 
and provided the request arises na- 
turally, as when the family group is 
listening to music, or has just watched 
dancing on a_ television program. 
But where children are unwilling, 
don't “demonstrations.” 
Dancing at performances 
where they are part of a group will 
do much to overcome any shyness 


insist on 


school 


or reluctance. 
They should learn a 
strument, but, again, not for the sole 


musical in- 


Elizabeth Young, Concert 
Pianist at Nine 
-Photo by James Abresch 


purpose of performing for others. 
True, they should study so that they 
can develop an appreciation and 
understanding of fine music. But 
most important, they should learn 
so that they can express the innate 
music which is present in all chil- 
dren. 

Music teachers who work with 
small children are continually 
amazed to find that five and six-year- 
olds learn simple melodies easily, 
while their older brothers and sisters 
of eight and nine sing the same songs 
off-key, with many “monotones” or 
“listeners” among them. Children 
are born with a feeling for music in 
them. And it is up to the parent and 
teacher to help them develop and 
retain what they possess. 

It is for this reason that they 
should study an instrument, to give 
them present enjoyment and to give 
them an opportunity to express their 
natural feelings for rhythm and 
melody. 

Play for others? Yes, but, again, 
where it is appropriate to the situa- 
tion and not to demonstrate how 
talented they are, or what good and 
generous parents they have. 

Sarah M. was a gifted child who 
started to study the piano when very 
young and made unusual progress. 
Her parents asked her to play at 
every opportunity and at first, since 
she loved music, she enjoyed this. 
Then, as she grew older and found 
herself called away from her play- 
mates more and more often to per- 
form for total strangers, she became 

(Continued on page 112) 
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SELLS ON SIGHT! @ SELLS ON SOUND! ‘MODEL 67 
3 * 4 sets of treble reeds, 7 treble registers; 
. : 4 sets of bass reeds, 2 bass switches. 
Truly a masterpiece of modern styling and ; in jet black, white pearl, black and white, 


rich musical tone, the Settimio Soprani is or red and white. 


the standout accordion ... on stage and 

in the showroom. Famous for quality for 

nearly a century, the modern Settimio 

Soprani offers the dealer a complete line of 

instruments with unlimited player 

acceptance. It has a range, tone, power, 

and response that appeals to every 

accordionist... and a styling that adds 

showmanship to fine musicianship. 

e : 4 ; : } Dick Contino plays 

No wonder Dick Contino and so many Settimio Soprani 

other bright stars choose Settimio Soprani . Electedtotheaccordion Hallof 
p Fame’... bright star of video, 

No wonder so many dealers do, too! ; 3 radio, recording, and the night: 

Models for all accordionists—from = 3.» Club eireuit . ... Dick Contino 

ES teally sends ‘em with his 
student to concert artist. Settimio Soprani. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CO « CHICAGO 30, ILLINOIS 
Exclusive Distributors: Bell, Settimio Soprani, and Cellini Accordions 
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RICHARD SCHORY 


A LIT HOUGH instruments of per 
4 cussion are the earliest histori 
andthe widespread 


cally most 


geographically of all man’s musical 
until recent 


mstruments It Is not 


vears that they 


The 


ance has been long and often dis 


have truly come into 


their own. struggle for accept- 


couraging, but today, as never b« 


fore, percussion instruments and the 
musicians who perform on them are 
gaining the respect and the recogni 
on they rigntly cdleserve 

It is generally accepted that man’s 


makine 


which lh« 


first attempt at musi was 


some form of vocalizing 


very soon accompanied by rhythmic 
At first he 


SONOrOUS objects that were easily ob 


tapping used the natural 


inable such as sticks, stones, logs, 


This led 


T¢ resonant 


to the construction ol 


instruments, includ 
various types ol bells. cymbals, 
variety ol 


clappers and a_ laree 


drums. Summerian art discoveries 
reveal the use of giant bass drums as 
far back as B.¢ Despite the 


these instruments had then 


000 
Lact that 


origin in prehistoric times, their use 


western civilization had been 
limited and folk 


music of the day, In sharp ontrast, 


in our 
to ritual, military 


percussion has always played a vital 
role in the art music of the near and 
far east. 

It was not until around 1670 that 
timpani were first admitted into the 
orchestra. Other the 
percussion family followed very slow- 
limited 
effects and 


members ol 


more o1 
thev did 


ly. Their use was 


less to novelty 
not gain a permanent place in the 
until the 19th century. 
Composers scored very little for these 


did, the 


orchestra 


instruments and when they 
paris were relatively simple. 
\s the the 


period came into being, more fre 


music of Romanti 
quent and dramatic use was made of 
percussion. ‘The 
pedal-tuned timpani and other in 


development — of 


strument improvements in construc 


tion, material and mechanics kept 
demands com- 
them. Now 
included 
tubular 


pace with the new 


posers began to make on 


the orchestral “battery” 


tambourine, xvlophone, 


chimes, castanets, snare drum, bass 


drum, glockenspiel, cymbals, triangle 


and of course the timpani, or “‘kettle- 


drums.” 


Composers of the twentieth cen- 


turv have not only called for more 


and more percussion instruments in 


(Continued on page 10) 
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MICROMAGIC 
VALVES 
IN EVERY 
MARTIN 
HORN! 


Lightning speed valve 
action from the very 
first day ...and never 
but never) any break- 
in period. That’s be- 
cause of the Micro- 
magic finish on the 
pumps... anexclus- 
ive Martin process. 














Top graph shows 
surface of ground 
pump; center shows 
same pump after 
handlapping (the 
usual procedure). 
The lower graph 
shows the incompara- 
ble smoothness of 
finish obtained by 
Martin’s exclusive 
Micromagic process. 





15 M.I|. 
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\ hy (ANY Mann YAM ay 





9 M.I. 


enter nery "r “ AA 


ae Y MARTIN 


The Martin Band Instrument Company, Elkhart, Indiana 
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urt Weill’s Universal Appeal 


time ol 
Relugees 


1933 


upheaval. 


s| SHI Veal Was a 
political 

were beginning to pour out of Ger- 
‘many. Kurt Weill was by then firm- 
ly established as Germany’s leading 
but the Nazis 
as they latei 


theatre composer, 
banned all of his music, 
systematically attempted to destroy 
all memory of him, and we fled the 
country overnight. 

\lmost 
in Paris, 


immediately upon our ai 
Kurt Weill 


COMPOse a 


was com 
ballet for 


a newly-formed company, “Les Bal 


rival 


missioned to 


lets 1933.” which was headed by Boris 
Kochno, the secretary to Diaghilev, 
and George Balanchine, a_ brilliant 
young dancer then at the beginning 
of an even more brilliant career as 
a choreographer. Weill agreed to un- 
dertake the 
derstanding that he be allowed free 


commission, on the un- 


rein for some highly individual ideas 
had been in 
time. Bertolt 
the 
collaboration of the team that 
created Die Dreigroschenoper, The 
Rise and Fall of ihe City of Ma- 
hagonny and other notable theatre 
works in Germany. Kurt Weill had 
in fact broken Brecht some 
years before, when the poet became 


for a ballet score that 


his some 
libretto 


mind fon 
Brecht last 


had 


wrote the 


with 


ghter of one of those 


Viennese oachmen, made her 


appearance at the age of 
rdas and u 
neighborhood circus 

in Zurich, 

ind ¢ 


SIX, 
alking the tight 
Later 
won small 
peretta and in 
recognition as 
married Kurt 
1 f0 compose 
ne fa 

in 1950 
randedly 


addin 


as 


too involved in Karl Marx for Weill, 
who music, not 
politics, and Weill’s last German 
work, Der Silbersee, was written with 
Georg Kaiser, but for this last time 
Kurt Weill the 
Bertolt Brecht wrote the text, Caspar 
Neher did the decor, 
leading role. 

The Seven Deadly 
let-with-song, a story acted, danced 


was interested in 


composed music, 


Sins was a bal- 


and sung, an innovation and an im- 
portant landmark in the history of 
the dance. It opened in June 1933 
at the Théatre des Champs-Elysées 
and was on the whole season there 
and at the Savoy Theatre in London, 
avant the the 
sensation of the season. I have heard, 


garde fo time and 
though never able to confirm, that 
it was given once at the Royal Opera 
in Stockholm then banned. 
I'wenty-five years were to pass before 
The Deadly 
again. 

The theme of The Seven Deadly 
Sins is the two sisters that exist, in- 
linked, in the nature of 
The two sisters, both 
the 


and 


Seven Sins was seen 


dissolubly 


every woman. 


named Anna, go out to earn 














and [ sang the 


money with which their family builds 
a house, and their opposite natures 
clash seven times as they encounter 
the seven deadly sins—idleness, pride, 
anger, greed, lust, avarice and envy 

from Louisiana through Memphis, 
Los Angeles, Philadelphia, Boston, 
Baltimore, San back 
to the now completed house in Lou- 
isiana later. The prac- 
tical Anna tells her story in words; 
the pretty, emotional Anna tells hers 
in movement; the family’s comments 


Francisco and 


seven years 


are sung by a male quartet. 

Kurt Weill’s music had the char- 
acteristic colorations, the jazz ele- 
ments and melodic invention of ear]- 
ier works, but here he used a full 
orchestra in place of the chamber 
ensemble. In text and 
a bittersweet work of universal mean 
ing and timelessness and it dates no 
more than The Threepenny Opera 
or Mahagonny. I was delighted when 
Lincoln Kirstein wanted to revive 
the ballet at the City Center, though 
that it 
only if I sang it again. 


music it !s 


he insisted would be done 

\nd so, once again, as has hap- 
pened with The Threepenny Opera 
and Mahagonny, Kurt Weill’s The 
Seven Deadly Sins is being seen and 
heard widely. Balanchine has again 
done the choreography, Allegra Kent 

(Continued on page 77) 
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IN SCHOOL BASSES AND CELLOS . . 


¢ Each instrument features Kay’s exclu- 
sive light-weight laminated construc- 


tion designed to withstand years of 


hard school use .. . and assuring com- 
plete protection against moisture and 
temperature variation 

Each is patiently hand-crafted for sen- 
sitive response, fine tone and handsome 
appearance 

Each (grade school, junior high and 


SO WHY ACCEPT AN “OR EQUAL’’? 


senior high) is school-aligned and 
properly sized 

Each conforms to the rigid specifica- 
tions of the MENC String Committee 
Each can be easily serviced because 
parts are always available from Kay 
Each is backed by a two-year Kay 
Guarantee 

Each gains from Kay’s more than half- 
century heritage in the creation of fine 
instruments 


For free color catalog showing the complete school line of Kay 
cellos and basses, write 


KAY MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CO., 1640 WALNUT, CHICAGO 12 
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The Old Grey Nightmare 


pl rive. Wil 
silken curl 
figure in the 


SHI 
flow1 Oo Widalhl (QO) 
an cepted 

Phis diminutive pei 


pint 


world ol USI 


former was alternately pampered and 
| 


}>1 mided alone the concert route, 


1 


ind either pie out ol 


himselt 
adult 


ved 
emereed as a fi I O¢ | mu 


sician. Almo 0 one else studied 
except t} 


lye Le 


PPLUIST upper class young 


} 


tutored in the suitably 


lade S 
feminine parlor graces 


has changed. | 


muUsi¢ 


I< day thre 


American 


tintyp 
the best tradition, 


has been deemed available to thy 
folk, alone 
ek-end travel and foreien 
a result we find, flourishing 
likely unlikely 


land, private lessons. 


common with central 


heating, we 
' 
Cals \s 


tr CVeCrTy portion 


and 
of the group 
instruction, public lectures, local on 
manner ol 


vanizations. 


chestras, ind all vocal 


Conse 


and Ops rath Ol 


need for adequate and 


quently, the 
sensitive music Instruction has neve 


been oreatler. 


Each vear, to meet this demand, 


our excellent music schools and uni 


versities produce more and bette) 


music teachers, trained both musi- 


cally and in the methods of 800d 


pedagogy \l] 


are imbued 


philosophy that pupils must be di- 


rected toward goals they can realize 
that they must be approached on 


their own level to create a whole- 


some desire for higher aspiration. 
Students must be started on the road 
material, and 


These 


to music with familiar 
led alone to the untamiliar. 
are all sound and solid principles, 
effective teaching, mu- 


With 


bask to any 


otherwise. this we all 


sical ol 
nore? 
But start a discussion of what con- 


stitutes familiar material, and we 


head-on into a wall of preju- 
inerained European tradition 
joht The 


I 


arrogance! clas 


RUTH DE CESARE 











with the 





taught 


music; 


told, should be 
[his is the “best” 


SICS, we are 
exclusively. 
it has stood the test of time, and it 
1s deep-rooted. It is certainly every- 
day stuff, but only to the instructors, 
not to pupils weaned on ‘TV variety 


shows and juke-box favorites. 


Possible Substitutes 
Well, then, one hears, try the semi- 
classics. They are not as “good,” to 
be sure, but they still possess musical 
quality, and are universally loved. 
Yes, known and loved, by 
the parents of our pupils, who were 
raised on Victor Herbert and Gilbert 
The trouble is that to- 


they are 


and Sullivan. 
day’s average youngster has as much 
interest in the Student Prince as he 
has in Model J 

Next, we catch the pleas for house- 
hold familiars like Old Grey Mare 
or Jeanie of the famed “light brown 
hair.” The answer is simple: Young 
people, today, learn such necessities 
as America or Dixie, but Auld Lane 
Syne and other old-time favorites are 
vintage stock from a 
a matter of fact, I 


autos, 


definitely 
withered vine, As 


was personally shocked, not long ago, 
to discover thag children in this age 
of “peace” are hardly aware of the 
four service songs, shouted by every 
school child in ]941! In 
world, not even the old stand-bys of 


hold firm. 


a changing 


music 

\nd so we retreat one 
down the musical ladder. Jazz, some 
considered — re- 


more step 
concede, might be 
spectable. It is suitably historic, be- 
ine under discussion at universities 
and in annotated print on every 
paper-back stall. Unfortunately, how- 
evel Dixieland et al 
are not \p- 
preciation of jazz is a purely per- 
like the passion for 


aficionados of 
universally distributed. 
sonal hobby, 
ethnic recordings some years back. 
This leaves us with the only music 
totally familiar to children, teen- 
agers and many young adults, who 
are several generations removed from 
European traditions. The American 
sphere of casual musical interest has 
altered radically in the past. thirty 
years, prodded, to be sure, by record- 
ing companies and disc jor keys. This 
week's hits are the only familiar 
old tomorrow! 
reconcile the 


items,—and these are 

How then can we 
universal appeal of popular music 
with its ephemeral musical values? 
in all conscience, be utilized 
material? One might 
if children run before 


Can it, 
as teaching 
similarly ask 
they walk, or sing before they speak. 
By the same token, how can we pos- 
sibly expect comprehension of the 
intricacies of classical music (and the 
simplest works are sophisticated), 
before the pupil learns to grasp the 
uncomplicated, repetitive — phrase- 
ology of popular tunes? 

I can think of no 
teach the tenets of form clearly 
for folk 


not in vogue) than through current 


way to 


(save 


better 


music, which is, just now, 
(Continued on page 103) 
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Gibson thin-body guitars feel just right 


Whenever guitar players get to talking about their favorite instrument there’s one thing they’ll always 
say: the feel is right! And that’s just what they’ve all been saying about Gibson’s great new series of 
thin-body electrics. Yes, every one of these models—each with the Gibson wonder-thin silhouette—really 
does have that certain “‘feel’’ to it. And fitting so close and comfortably to your body, it’ll let you reach 
many chords easily you’ve never played before.* You'll find the slender Gibson neck feels just right in 
your hand, and it’s so easy to finger. That extremely fast, low action will make the strings seem feather- 
light to your touch. If you haven’t done so already, be sure ‘to find out all about this new all-star line of 
light-weight low-action thin-body Gibsons ...each model so easy to 


handle, so easy to play. All have that quick response, balanced tone «€ 
that always says instantly—Gibson. /] Son 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


the Gibson 
wonder-thin 
sithouette ... 
only 134" 

to 21%" thin... 
ina full 

series of 
Gibson guitars, 
priced from 
$145 to $605. 


* Especially with Gibson's beautiful, cherry-red ES-355T 
double cutaway model, you'll reach right down to the very last fret 
with the greatest of ease (shown here, along with the GA-400 
amp, by Gibson artist-enthusiast, Andy Nelson). 
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Preparation for 


Music [Therapy 


RoY UNDERWOOD 


\ USIC therapy is an exciting ca 
4 reer. Every patient or every 
child the therapist works with is an 
The work is 
always new and invariably different. 


individual challenge. 


Preparation for music therapy ts 
sometimes not so exciting, Hard work 
involved; not every 


and study are 


subject a student is going to take 
before he becomes a musi therapist 
is going to be completely thrilling. 
He studies it for the same reason you 
or IT might walk up the steps of an 
a beautiful con 


the 


auditorium to heat 
We are 


they 


cert not interested in 


steps may be hard for us to 
climb—but we get up there willing 
ly and without complaining, be 
cause of what we will hear after we 
vet there. So the 


therapy has many things to learn, 


student of music 


and they are not always exciting. 
One does not have to have a de- 
vree to be a therapist. Some of the 
finest therapists in this country nevet 
attended college or took courses in 
music therapy—they learned — the 
hard way. Some years ago a need de- 
veloped for training musicians fo1 


work, 


qualified 


hired a 
then 


hospital Hospitals 


well musician and 


spent two or three years teaching 
him to speak the language of the 
psychiatrist. It was very difficult fon 
to take time to train 


a busv doctor 


a music therapist; doctors do not 
have that much time. Colleges and 
of the 
Uni 
Presi 


{sso 


D) Roy Underwood is director 
Divison of Fine Arts at Michigan State 
ity in East Lansing. He is a Past 
lent of the Music Teachers National 
ciatto National Asso 
for Music Therapy. This aut itattve ar- 
7 Music Therapy” 


mission of the author and MacMurray 


nas well as the tation 


ticle is reprinted fron 
Say las 

f 
Illinois 


College of Jacksonville, 
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universities must take over as much 
of the training as can be done on a 
campus and follow it up with clin- 
ical experiences in a hospital. 

\ prospective — music therapist 
should certainly have physical stam- 
ina, emotional stability and a very 
warm personality. Without personal- 
ity all the knowledge in the world 
would be completely useless for a 
music therapist. He should desire to 
help unfortunate, suffering people— 
and to help them with music. A 
warm feeling for people who are ill, 
mentally, 


are handicapped 


yhysically or emotionally, is a good 
| g 


who 
starting qualification. 


Other Qualifications 


Certainly a high I.Q. is essential, 
because the courses are demanding. 
\ fine student may not 
have the music qualifications; the 
student with exceptional musical tal- 
ent may not have the interest in o1 
capabilities for intensive academic 
studies, I think it is more often a 
matter of interest, and willingness to 
certain academic courses, A 
music therapist must also have a 
good. mind and musical ability that 
enables him to do all sorts of things 
at the piano. He should not have to 
work too hard to play by ear, to 
transpose, to think clearly, to im- 
provise, to read at sight. Some of 
these qualities can be: developed, 
but they do come to some 
people than to others. A good musi- 
cal talent, a “natural,” is important. 

Piano is really a basic instrument. 
\ music therapist will have little op- 
portunity to sing to a patient, but 
he will use the piano every time he 
turns around. From one ward to the 


academic 


mastel 


easier 


next, he will go from one piano to 
the next. And if he cannot play by 
ear and some patient asks him to 
play a certain tune, he may do that 
patient more harm than good _be- 
cause he does not know it. That in 
general gives you a picture of the 
qualifications. 

There are educational qualifica- 
tions in addition to these natural 
ones. Now what does a student need 
io know? The National Association 
of Music Therapy, in 1952, after a 
study of a year and a half or more, 
drew up a four-year program. They 
recommended that the first thirty 
semester hours of general academic 

e include subjects such as 
English, English literature, biologi- 
cal sciences, speech, sociology, social 
studies, physical education, and 
other electives in the field of general 
education. All of these are in addi- 
tion to music. The student will have 
musi¢ 


training 


to have two years of basic 
theory that covers harmony, diction, 
sight-singing and rhythmic melodic 
dictation. Why does he need har- 
mony? Probably he will not teach 
harmony or theory to very many pa- 
tients, but he might. It is not at al! 
patient who 1s 


to profit by 


uncommon for a 
nearing full recovery 
learning how to write music a little. 
The therapist is going to have to 
teach that He must know 
some harmony to do that. Very fre- 
quently, hospitals support a dance 
combo, The therapist must then be 
able to make his own arrangements 
for three saxophones, one flute and 
two drummers—or two saxophones 


person. 


(Continued on page 92) 
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musie Corner 


A REVIEW OF TIMELY AND UNUSUAL PUBLICATIONS 


Just Published! 
COLLEGE RHAPSODY for BAND 


by PHIL LANG 


A FREE ARRANGEMENT BASED ON 
FAMOUS AMERICAN COLLEGE SONGS 
Familiar college melodies deftly developed into an exciting program number (Medium Grade) 


Full Band, with full score $6.50 Symphonic Band, with full score 
Full Score 2.00 Condensed Score 
Extra parts, each $ .50 


Band Directors—write today for your free condensed score 


J Ch 
or Our rorus 








Selections from the Catalog of BMI Canada, Ltd. 


Robert Charlton Bayley Blessed Are the Pure In Heart 20 Harry Somers Two Songs For the Coming of 
_ o— eae aN ; = Spring 
cegeeaian The Dark Hills _ Where Do We Stand, Oh Lord? 
Allanson G. Y. Brown Babette (SSA) (Chorale and Fugue) 
gg > 2 re 9 
The Lee Shor - Alan Thompson Author of Life Divine 
In the Still Night 
I Was Glad When They Said 
] e yjlano or org: ) 
Richard S. Eaton O. Holy, Spirit, Lord of Grace “a ae ee 
(Sop. or Ten. solo, SATB, piano 
or organ) 
Three French Canadian Folk 
Songs (arr.) (in French) 
SATB div. (piano ) 
: - az . ; Lord, Thou Has Been Our Refuge 
Christopher Gledhill 1 Will Give My Love An Apple (organ or piano) 
(arr. ) 20 | On May Morning (SSA piano) 
Ring Out Ye Crystall Sphears 
(from “Coronation Suite’) 
John Robb We Love The Place, O Lord .20 | (SSATB) 
Joseph Roff The Snare (piano) 20 Sun of Righteousness (SSAATB) 
Three Songs to Music (piano) 
William Keith Rogers Three Songs from Emily Dickin- To Daffodils (SSA — piano) 
‘ ») | 
oe scan Llanfair-Robert Williams Hymn of Praise (arr. France) 


Welford Russell Who Is At My Window, Who? .20 (SSA) 


Wishart Campbell Two Anthems (Lead Us, O God 
Grant Us Thy Care) unison .20 


Healey Willan Come Ready Lyre (SSATB) 
Come Thou Beloved of Christ 
(from “Coronation Suite”) 


Frederick Karam Praise To The Lord (organ) 20 


SATB a cappella, unless otherwise noted 


Sole Selling Agent: ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, INC., One W. 47 St., New York 36, N. Y. 


BROADCAST MUSIC, INC. sew vor ‘7 ny. 


NEW YORK e CHICAGO e HOLLYWOOD ¢« TORONTO e MONTREAL 
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see it NOW... 


VOLUME II 
of the sensational 


general music COUTSE 


LIVING WITH MUSIC 


by ALLEN L. RICHARDSON and MARY E. ENGLISH 


a 


The functional and creative approach to General Music develops a comprehensive 
program of activities, exploratory experiences and cultural background. Active, indi- 
vidual participation must be the keynote of any successful plan in this area. Through 
careful attention to comfortable vocal ranges, provision for all kinds of instrumental 
integration and keyboard experiences, and opportunities for personal expression in 
many correlated activities, a maximum participation level is approximated in these 
volumes. Highlights from each section are reviewed through pertinent questions and 
practical application is suggested in many novel and challenging ‘things to do.” 
Designed for use in the Junior High School but being successfully used in Senior 
High Schools and as a College text for Music Education Majors. 


Seeing 1s believing. 7 


Let us send you a free copy of LIVING WITH MUSIC—Volume II. If you haven't 
seen Volume I we'll be glad to send a free copy of that too. 


Just fill out the attached coupon and mail it today. 


Music Publishers Holding Corp. Dept}. 
619 West 54th Street, New York 19, New York 


Please send me 
LIVING WITH MUSIC — Volume!I (J 


Volume II (J 
|) Bea rpner natin erry S 
DOE sconcasanaccs 
PRB cs cscs a stesinaveetssins 


Nc Bcas iste h Cuicecvdbosscecults loot sisunteaeeus aereieee Zone........ 
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John hinyon 


TEACHER 
COMPOSER 
ARRANGER 


Director of Instrumental Music in the Public Schools of Pittsford, 
New York. His forte is Elementary and Junior High School Band 
for which the works are specifically designed—easy enough for 
beginning groups yet interesting program material for the more 
advanced bands. He is a most popular Festival Conductor and his services 


as a Clinician at Band Workshops are in great demand. 


FOLIOS—THE EVERY DAY BAND BOOK: Condensed Score, $1.25—Parts each, $.50 
¢ HITS THROUGH THE YEARS ON PARADE: Books I and II, Condensed Scores, 
$1.25 each—Parts each, $.50 « THE JOHN KINYON CONCERT BAND FOLIO: 
Condensed Score, $1.75—Parts each, $.85 


CONCERT PIECES —from the “Red and Gold Series”—Arranged by Leroy Jackson. 
THREE CLASSIC MINIATURES: Symphonic Band—complete with Full Score $6.00 
* Full Band—complete with Full Score $4.50 * BENDEMEER’S STREAM: “A” Band 
with Full Score $6.00 © “C” Band with Full Score $4.50 * JOHN PEEL: “A” Band 
with Full Score $6.00 ¢ “C” Band with Full Score $4.50 ¢ LITTLE ENGLISH SUITE: 
“A” Band with Full Score $6.00 ¢ “C” Band with Full Score $4.50 ¢ LITTLE IRISH 
SUITE: “A” Band with Full Score $6.00 ¢ “C” Band with Full Score $4.50 ¢ LITTLE 
SCOTCH SUITE: “A” Band with Full Score $6.00 ¢ “C” Band with Full Score $4.50 


METHODS—BREEZE EASY METHOD FOR TRUMPET, $1.00 * BREEZE EASY 
METHOD FOR TROMBONE, $1.00 * BREEZE EASY METHOD FOR DRUMS, $1.00 


SUPPLEMENTARY BOOKS—BREEZE EASY RECITAL PIECES FOR TRUMPET, 
$1.25 © BREEZE EASY RECITAL PIECES FOR ALTO SAXOPHONE, $1.25 * BREEZE 
EASY RECITAL PIECES FOR CLARINET, $1.25 (each with piano accompaniment) 


Dept. | 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS HOLDING CORPORATION :« 619 W. 54th ST. * NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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j Sno years of experience with 
magnetic tape in the classroom 
have made this remarkable recording 
one of the effective, 
used audio-visual 


medium most 


most widely tools 
at the teacher's disposal today, Edu- 
cators were among the very first to 
use tape, immediately sensing its vast 
potential, 
While the 


and the early recorders of 1947 were 


paper magnetic tapes 
somewhat primitive by comparison 
with the greatly improved tapes and 
machines of today, they nevertheless 
opened the door to the future. 
Even the early wire recorders had 


used to a limited extent in 
some of the country’s 


providing students with a new edu- 


been 
classrooms, 


cational experience in essence, an 
themselves as 


opportunity to heat 
“mirrol 


others heard them. But this 
for sound” concept was only the be- 
ginning, for in 1949 the “tapes for 
teaching” tape library ide. was born. 
Originated in Minnesota by the State 
Department of Education’s A-V di- 
rector, Richard C. Brower, and given 
financial and technical assistance by 
Minnesota Mining and Manutactur- 
ine Co., the teaching” 
program spread from Minnesota to 
dozens olf other States, resulting fi- 
nally in the establishment of the Na 


“tapes for 


tional Tape Repository at Kent State 
in Ohio. ‘There 


tapes on a 


University valuable 


mastel wide variety ol 


educational subjects are available fon 


as been reprinted by 
”) F Oo? i Tape 
Magazine of fol , 95 It 


Rec ording 


g should be of 


consideravle 


very type 


56 


The Tape 


Recorder 


Goes to School 


MARION MITCHELL 


duplication and distribution — to 
schools nationally. 

Today tape in the classroom has 
pretty well divided itself into those 
two categories of use—the do-it-your- 
self, record-it-in-the-classroom — ap- 
proach, and the “listening” or tape 
library approach, using recorded ed 
ucational materials from either the 
State or national tape centers. 

From the tape library approach, 
the tape recorder has made it pos- 
sible for the smallest school to offer 

on tape—the voices and wisdom ol 
world-famous authorities on a wide 
variety of subjects. In many respects, 
such taped programs serve as an 
equalizer, providing opportunities in 
learning for students even in the 
more remote hamlets previously re- 
served for the more cosmopolitan, 
big city schools. 

From the in-classroom recording 


———" WA bes " 
joie |, i 
. “beth 


| 





approach, the tape recoider is equal- 
ly advantageous. One of the major 
advantages which it has to offer is 
what was classified years ago on radio 
and today in TV as “audience par- 
ticipation.” While the teacher hersel! 
has always relied on such “classroom 
participation,” many of the educa- 
tional aids such as films, film-strips, 
radio, television, or disc recordings 

do not enable the student to par- 
ticipate as fully as does the tape re- 
corder. 

But 
be made on tape, the student can 
more effectively be drawn into the 
classroom situation which the teach- 


because live recordings can 


er is trying to set up. As a result, 
student creativity becomes more im- 
portant, and is further developed. 
It provides a motivating force for 
the student, and stimulates interest 


(Continued on pege 79) 
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The Tape Recorder in an Omaha Classroom 


—Photo, Harold A. Olson 
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GUITARS - ELECTRIC GUITARS and AMPLIFIERS 
MANDOLINS * BANJOS + UKULELES 
- SINCE 1892 - 


The HARMONY Company 
3633 S. Racine Avenue 7 
. Chicago 9, Illinois 


Complete Catalog on Request — Address Dept. J19 
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TO ALL MUSIC EDUCATORS 


Notice 


We are very grateful to the vast majority of music educators 
who have cooperated with the music publishers protective association 
and its members in their campaign to eliminate copyright infringe- 


ments by colleges, universities and schools. 


However, some music educators are continuing the making and 
the copying of arrangements and parts of copyrighted musical com- 
positions without license or authority from the owner of the copyright 


in violation of the United States Copyright Law. 


The association has used every known medium to be sure that 
you are properly informed of the provisions of the copyright law, and 
those educators who continue to infringe the act can no longer expect 


the sympathetic treatment they have received in the past. 


Our members will continue to seek your cooperation in the use 
of their music and to serve you to the best of their ability at all times. 


Our members look to us, and we are obliged to protect them 
against infringements of their copyrights and to exercise all lawful 


means to maintain such protection. 


The names and addresses of the members of this association are 


listed on the opposite page. 





MUSIC PUBLISHERS’ PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION, INC. 
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Early Kecordings 


of Brass Instruments 


GLENN D. BRIDGES 


N LOOKING up the early brass 
soloists who made records, we find 
many fine artists in the field. Cornet, 
trombone and euphonium soloists 
were the order of the day around the 
turn of the 
The cornet was probably the least 
difhcult of all wind 
the old 


phragm seemed to respond well to 


century. 


instruments to 
record, as acoustic dia- 
the cornet tone. The main problem of 
recording the wind instruments was 
the volume of sound the diaphragm 
distortit II 
an artist stood too close to the “Big 
Horn,” 


on the playback. 


could stand without PZ. 
his high tones would blast 
Phe only way to 
help this situation was for the artist 
to step backward when approaching 
a high note. There was a lot.of trial 


and error in making records sixty 


years 


ago. 

\s far as we have been able to 
ascertain, Jules Levy, the celebrated 
to make test 
records on 1890. 
Mr, Levy was quite famous through 
his association with Gilmore’s Band. 
He recorded many cylinders for Edi- 
son, and later many discs for Colum- 
bia and Victor. He recorded his own 
Du-Du, Colum- 


bia in 


cornetist, was the first 


the cornet, about 


with variations, for 

1901. 

There were many fine cornetists 

who recorded for the various phono 
companies during the early 

period, whose names would not be 

recognized today, excepting by col 


William 
Myerant, 


lectors of records: Bates, 
Albert Bode, Ozzie 
Clark, Al Sweet, etc. 


The famous virtuoso of the cornet, 


lom 


\lessandro Liberati, appears in the 
1896 Columbia Phonograph Record 
Catalogue with a full page of printed 


60 


music, demonstrating what Liberati 
played on one of his 2-minute cylin- 
der records. Imagine that being done 
for a cornet soloist today! He was 
the the 


world 


one ol greatest showmen 


cornet has ever known, re- 
cording a number of cylinders for 


Edison and Columbia in the 1890's. 


Early Cornet Soloists 

Late in that decade, we find an- 
other well known cornet soloist, W. 
Paris Chambers, who made a num- 
ber of cylinders. for Edison and 
Columbia and a few discs for othe 
companies. He is known today fo1 
his many fine march compositions. 

{round 1900, a number of excel- 
lent cornet soloists were beginning 
to be heard on phonograph records, 
including Walter B, Rogers, who 
was one of John Philip Sousa’s solo- 
the He recorded for 


ists at time. 


various companies during the period 
1898-1905, with of his own 
compositions included. In 1903 he 
recorded his Harp of with 
Sousa’s Band. Many cornet soloists 
today. 


many 
Tara 


use this number ’ 

John Hazel was another fine soloist 
who made many cylinders and discs 
for different companies, during the 
period 1898-1904. His recording ol 
his Fantasie Characteristic tor 
the Zonophone Co, in 1903 demon- 
strated his great ability as a cornetist. 
Mr. Hazel was later director of the 
well known Repasz Band of Wil- 
liamsport, Penna., a post he held 
until his death a number of years 
ago. 

Bohumir Kryl, a cornet soloist of 
great talent, made many records for 
Edison, Columbia, Zonophone and 
Victor. He recorded at least six dilf- 
ferent versions of the Carnival of 
Venice. His recording of the Arbin- 
Kryl arrangement of the number in 
1908, for the Victor Co., is still con- 
sidered a masterpiece. 

No doubt the best known today ol 
all the early cornetists is the late 
Herbert L. Clarke. He probably 
made and duet records 
than any other cornetist from 1897 
through 1920. He was so well known 


own 


more solo 


through his long association with 
Sousa’s Band that probably more of 
his records were sold throughout the 
world than those of any other cornet 
soloist. Mr. Clarke’s recording, in 
1905, of his own Caprice Brilliante 
(Debutante) is still being listened to 
by students of the cornet. Many of 
(Continued on page 113) 


—Photo, Courtesy Katharine Hartman Axley 
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clarinet! 


For true woodwind tone there’s just no substitute for genuine grenadilla wood. That’s one 
important reason educators everywhere have helped make modestly-priced Boosey & Hawkes 
Edgware the most popular clarinet in the world. Another is Boosey & Hawkes’ remarkable 
success in producing a clarinet of tonal beauty with a practical side. For Edgware’s famous 
resistance to abuse continues to prove it simply isn’t necessary to compromise tone by using 
wood substitutes in a student model. Give your students and. your clarinet section the advan- 
tages of the true woodwind tone possible only with genuine wood clarinets. Recommend 
Boosey & Hawkes Edgware. Retail price of the Boosey & Hawkes Edgware Clarinet, 


grenadilla wood, with case... only $139.50. 


| EDGWARE K 
BACKED BY BRUNO 


c. BRUNO & SON, INC. 460 W. 34th St., New York 1, N.Y. or 1100 Broadway, San Antonio 6, Tex. * In Canada: Boosey & Hawkes Ltd., Toronto 
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Our Orchestra 


ON TOUR 


Arranged by 
PHILIP GORDON 


for elementary level 


A musical trip to foreign 
lands with a tune from 
each country visited—Scot- 
land, Morocco, 
Austria, 
dia, 


many more. 


France, 
Italy, Russia, In- 
Latin America and 


Parts $.85 — Piano $1.50 


qe> 


MEDLEY 
TIME 


For Orchestra 


An intermediate folio of 
Medlies for all occasions 


arranged by 
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FRANK ERICKSON 


Parts $.85 — Piano $1.50 
Full Score $3.00 
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TIMES CHANGE 


geo La Boheme (with 
Melba, Saleza and Campanari) 
was introduced at the Metropolitan 
Opera four years after its European 
Turin. Consider the 
America’s great- 


premiere in 
comments of one of 
est critics: 

“La Boheme is foul in subject and 
in its music. 

. Sometimes it is for a moment 
the vehicle of passionate expres- 
sion but often the vehicle of noise 

. Silly and inconsequential in- 
cidents and dialogues daubed over 
instrumental 
according 
New 


fulminant but futile 


with splotches of 
color without reason,” 
to Henry Krehbiel in the 

York Tribune. 

La Boheme was out of the reper- 
tory the next but back in 
1902-03 and never out of the reper- 
tory of the Met since that year, the 
only opera of which this is true, a 
and butter” opera which has 
vehicle of the great from 
Melba to Tebaldi and from Caruso 
to Tucker. Krehbiel changed his 
tune, and by the second season 
of La Boheme was criticizing a singer 
as “too prim for her part.” 

In 1900, the Metropolitan was the 
sole opera company performing in 
the United States, though there had 
other companies earlier and 
within a few Hammerstein’s 
Manhattan Opera would be in busi- 
ness, along with the Chicago-Phil- 
adelphia Opera and the Boston 
Opera Company. In 1958, there were 
750 opera-producing com- 


season 


“bread 
been the 


too, 


been 
years 


around 
panies in the United States, ranging 
as the 
and 


from such great institutions 
Metropolitan, San 
Chicago to the opera workshops of 
schools, churches, even Rotary Clubs. 
Somewhere in this country nine 
operas are being produced every day 
of the and La leads 
the list of most frequently performed 
operas of the standard repertory. 


Francisco 


year, Boheme 


Phe Stuttgart Chamber Orchestra, 
Karl Muenchinger, conductor, will 
undertake its second 
this season, commencing January 5. 

total of 34 concerts will be given 
in American and the 
toire will draw 
modern literature. 


cities, 
heavily 


American tour 


reper- 
from the 


New ~~~ 
CHORAL 
PUBLICATIONS 


FIRST STEPS to 
CHORAL MUSIC 


Choral textbook 


ARCHIE JONES 
LOIS & RAYMOND RHEA 





15 chapters by Dr. Jones start- 
ing with Posture, Breathing, 
Tone and carrying through to 


Stage Presence, “‘Be-Sures” and 
“Be-Wares.”” 
140 pages of choral arrange- 
: 
: 


ments relating to the text by 


Lois & Raymond Rhea for 


boys’, girls’ and mixed voices. 


$4.00 
qe> 


LENT and EASTER 


By DANIEL WOLF 
& MABEL LIVINGSTONE 


S.A.T.B. 


With Piano or Organ Accom- 
$.75 


paniment 


qe> 


JUNIOR HI 
CHORISTER 


SA(C)B 


Edited & Arranged by 
EDWARD RIGGS 


Choral collection for changing 
and changed voices. Songs of 
lasting appeal to all. Minimum 
of difficulties with learning of 


parts. $.60 
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THE CASE FOR THE 
BALANCED ORCHESTRA 


(Continued from page 42) 


ence, to hear a woodwind section 
holding its own without © strain 
against an active string and brilliant 
brass section. 

The masters of the past tried to 
make allowances for the lack of 
equilibrium between the sections of 
the orchestra, but in a tutti I have 
often heard the brass section hold 
itself down to a_mezzo-forte, or 
mezzo-forte-plus, while the wood- 
winds play forte-plus and the strings 
the simple forte indicated for every- 
one. 


Natural Volume 


I think that a truly “balanced” 
orchestra would be one where each 
instrument playing its natural 
amount of volume for a_ given 
dynamic in, let us say, the medium 
register, would make its presence felt 
to the same degree as any other 
instrument. 

As for the string section, there is 
not one reason in the world why the 
second violins should be less in num- 
ber than the first violins, especially 
since they are usually weaker than 
the first violins. The second violins 
are often called upon to deal with 
the first violins on equal terms, and 
if the composer wants them to be 
“inferior” he can mute them or 
bring down their dynamic markings. 
Putting this idea into practice, my 
score of Atala makes a special point 
in calling for an equal number of 
first and second violins, which  be- 
comes absolutely necessary in the 
face of very extensive divisi passages 
if any semblance of blend and _ bal- 
ance is to be obtained. 

With the constant progress of 
High Fidelity and better acoustics 
in the concert hall, new responsibili- 
ties have been placed on the orches- 
tra. It is to be hoped that the 
symphony orchestra will develop ac- 
cordingly, breaking away gradually 
from the conservatism and budget 
problems from which it suffers, lest 
it be taught a severe lesson by the 
symphonic band and the large wind 
ensembles which are coming into 
favor and are based on sounder con- 
siderations of acoustics and balance 
within the instrumental families. 
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DANCE ETUDES TEN FINGERS 
from Minuet to Cha-Cha-Cha in a 
A CAVALCADE OF DANCE 5 FINGER POSITION 


FORMS, STYLES, AND (A piano recital book for the early 
RHYTHMS grade student) 


Composed by Annotated, Arranged, and Edited 
MISCHA PORTNOFF by 


with complete program notes MISCHA PORTNOFF 


20 Classical, Folk, and Social 


Dances — 20 rhythms, styles, and 16 pieces by Mozart * Beethoven 


Brahms * Offenbach * Tchaikovsky 


techniques. 
and others. 


In each Dance a different tech- 
nical problem — coordination of 
both hands, syncopated ties, in- 
terchanging hands, etc. 


Special feature: Spanish Sonatina 
in a 5 finger position by MISCHA 
PORTNOFF. 


$1.00 $1.00 





GROUP ACTIVITIES Ada Richter's 
at the simplified piano 
KEYBOARD folios - - - 


by SNOW WHITE 
MARILYN K. DAVIS and the SEVEN DWARFS 


with words, music, story and 
For the beginner piano class — a — 

complete method — Preparational 
$1.25 


activities — Do it yourself — Note 


reading and writing drills — Trans- 
- ‘ — WALT DISNEY CLASSICS 
positional and creative activities 
words, music, and illustrations 
— Music based on folk material — 
T f Walt Disney films such 
Action Keyboard included. ian tiapni ies aaltir: haatiinin eng: 
as: Pinocchio, Dumbo and Mickey 


$1.25 Mouse. 


Copy on Approval 


$1.00 
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The Music of Israel 


1 heap ylays an enormous role 
+ in the life of the Israeli, 
whether he be from 
Yemen, America, Poland or Egypt. 
Chis not of one type or 
even of several homogeneous types; 
Israel 


originally 
music 1s 


it is varied as the settlers of 
themselves. The Arabic “maqam” o1 
chant, side by side with a Rouman- 
ian or American folksong or a 
Beethoven symphony, is what one 
hears within the narrow 
borders. From this we might con- 
that incom- 
patibility could arise from such a 
mixture. Yet, to the we 
find the development of a 
elements, 


country’s 


clude only a state of 
contrary, 
music 
containing homogeneous 
accepted and appreciated in almost 
all walks of life. 

Israel is in the unique situation 
of being a country ten years old and 
While 
the 
for 


thousands of years old, 
physically until a decade 
State of Israel had not existed 


two millenia, the people or elements 


yet 


ago 


lived on. 

Musical life in modern 
gan with the third wave of immigra- 
1920-23, from Eastern and 
Central Europe, including many 
trained musicians and 
With the founding of the State, the 
best music was taught and heard, and 


Israel be- 
tion in 


composers. 


composers were producing many new 
works. 

\ great stride in the development 
of Israel’s music was achieved with 
the founding of the Israel Philhar- 
monic Orchestra. There was no peri- 
od of mediocrity; the orchestra was 
of the highest calibre from its in- 
ception, attracting outstanding play- 
ers and conductors and the world’s 
ereatest continued 
throughout its 21 years to maintain 
international  signifi- 


soloists. It has 


standards of 
cance. 
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ANNETTE C. SAMUELS 


The non-commercial broadcasting 
station (in three sections), the gov- 
ernment sponsored, the short wave 
and the Defense Ministry sponsored 
broadcasting station have supplied 
music of all types to the Israel pub- 
lic and listeners abroad. Each week 
there -are 90 programs, of 
which 55 are light music, 2,000 per 
year in all. The radio symphony 
orchestra of 40 to 50 members is 
heard weekly in a live broadcast. 
This orchestra is always available 
to give the new Israeli compositions 
the 


musical 


a performance or recording, 
young Israeli artist a solo appear- 
ance, and a hearing for an up and 
coming conductor. 


Numerous Choirs 


Choirs have been formed evervy- 
where, including the smallest vil 
lages. As as 200 choirs with 
12,000 members function in cities 
and settlements. There are 25 choirs 
comprised only of newly-arrived im- 
migrants. This has proved to be an 
excellent method of integrating them 
into their new environment. 
Conservatories and Academies of 
Music exist in each of the three large 
Tel Aviv, Jersualem and 


many 


cities, 


i 


aS 




















Haifa, and provide musical training 
in all fields, applied and theoretical, 
up to and including college level. 
Wherever youth gather they organize 
in song and dance. 

There is yet a large gap. We must 
consider the completely different 
technical and aesthetic basis between 
the music of West and East. Those 
elements so fundamental to a West- 
erner, major and minor tonality, a 
definite scheme of rhythm and 
standardized performances, are com- 
pletely foreign to the Oriental from 
Iraq, Syria, Morocco. Elements ex- 
isting in Eastern music for centuries 
are intricate modes, free rhythm and 
a basis of improvisation for per- 
formance, making the performer al- 
most a composer himself. 

This Eastern music is not primi- 
tive. It is a highly developed art but, 
to the Westerner, difficult to under- 
stand. Yet there are composers who, 
by living side by side with and un- 
derstanding Eastern peoples them- 
selves, have begun to feel that this 
type of musical expression has an 
actual tie with the climate, the lan- 
guage, the land and the people who 
bring it. Only they who make a con- 
scious effort to understand and ap- 
preciate this element can bring it to 
the people. 

Their task is not easy, Their pub- 
lic is eager and responsive but not 
always open-minded. The world of 
music in Israel is universal, includ- 
ing jazz as well as Bedouin and 
Druze chant. European influence and 
training predominate to create order 
in this world, a world of 
unending resources, in which the 
link is a creative impluse for de- 
velopment and unity which pervades 
all phases of life. As in all periods 
of the history of the Jewish peuple 

(Continued on page 98) 
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BA COMPLETE TEXT : 


FOR ALL GENERAL i 
MUSIC CLASSES 


A 
BASIC 
COURSE 
in 
¢f MUSIC 
by 
HY RENSIN 


BUILDING A BACKGROUND 
FOR THE GREATER ENJOYMENT 
OF MUSIC 


THE GREAT COMPOSERS 
AND THEIR MASTERWORKS 


* 
64 Pages—8'2 x 11 


Profusely illustrated with charts—pic- 
tures of musicians and musical instru- 
iz ments. Suggested composers concerts 

—songs to sing. Numerous work 
f sheets on notation—musical instru- 
ments—styles and periods of music 
—opera, etc. 


PRICE $1.00 


A BASIC 
COURSE 
in MUSIC 


PRICE $4.00 


Write For Literature 
EDWIN H. MORRIS -& COMPANY INC. 
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AN EXPERIMENT 


ROFESSIONAL talent mingles 
with beginning children in the 
community music center of Win- 
netka, Illinois, giving this suburban 
area a unique position in the ever- 
expanding field of amateur music. 
Millions of children throughout 
America are learning to play mu- 
sical instruments. Millions more are 
given the opportunity to hear lead- 
ing performers. But in Winnetka, 
Ilinois—headquarters for the subur- 
ban Chicago music center—these two 
activities are combined for more elf 
fective teaching. 
“Children 
baseball by watching major league 
imitate the 


become interested in 
games and trying to 
players,” says Mrs, Grace Nash, as 
sistant director of the music center. 
“We present fine music to ow chil 
dren, as well as the opportunity to 
appreciate the artist and his per- 
formance.” 

The Community Music Center ol 
the North Shore is owned and main 
tained as a non-profit organization 
by parents in Winnetka and nearby 
communities. The school’s aim is to 
thorough 
musical accomplishment, 


give instruction on = all 
levels of 
both to students preparing for a mu- 
sical career and to students who 
wish simply to become well-educated 
amateur musicians. 

This dual program is carried out 
by a staff of professional musicians 
who engage in regular concert work 
besides instructing boys and girls olf 
Chicago’s North Shore. Mrs. Nash 
says the ultimate goal of the center 
is to have the children realize that 
music is a part of life that demands 
their respect and serious support. 

The children’s department of the 
music center endorses the theory 
that every child is born with a love 
of music and a_ potential for de 
veloping that love. Pre-instrumental 
courses provide the child’s first in- 
formal contact with music, in order 
to arouse his interest before he en 
Rhythmic movement, 


group singing, ear training and pat 


ters school. 


ticipation in rhythin bands serve as 


early preparation for ensuing in- 
strumental studies. 

Built through a program of serv- 
ice to youth, the music center was 
expanded and im- 


Herbert Zipper 


substantially 
proved when Dr. 


OUTSTANDING 
Ot LO) VANE 


OCTAVOS BY EHRET 


PETER PAN CHORAL PARAPHRASE—SATB 
NEVER NEVER LAND—SATB 

DISTANT MELODY—SATB 

PETER PAN CHORAL PARAPHRASE—SA 
PETER PAN CHORAL PARAPHRASE—SSA 
TENDER SHEPHERD—SSA 

NEVER NEVER LAND—SSA 

DISTANT MELODY—SSA 

CAPTAIN HOOK’S WALTZ—TTBB 

NOEL! NOEL!—SSA 


5637 IT’S TOO SOON TO KNOW—SATB 


5638 SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY—SATB 
7365 SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY—SSA 














7359 GOSPEL BOOGIE—SSA 
7360 JULIDA POLKA—SSA 





ALL TIME POPS—SSA 

ALL TIME POPS—SATB 
Containing. AFTER YOU'VE GONF, BORN TO BE 
WITH YOU, CANADIAN SUNSET DEAR HEARTS AND 
GENTLE PEOPLE, DOCTOR, LAWYER, INDIAN CHIEF 
DRIFTING AND DREAMING, ENJOY YOURSELF, FIVE 
MINUTES MORE, iLL WALK ALONE, IT’S BEEN A 
LONG, LONG TIME 


COLLEGE SONGS — SATB 








5625 TO AN ANCIENT PICTURE—SSATB 
5626 CHRISTMAS EVE—SSATTBB 

5627 EZEKIEL SAW DE WHEEL—SSATTBB 
5628 ALL THROUGH THE NIGHT—SATB 
5629 GO TO SLEEPY—SATTBB 

6615 POOR LONESOME COWBOY—TTBB 
6616 DONEY GAL—TTBB 

7703 OH MY LOVE—SSAA 


FOR GALS 

THE CHORDETTES HARMONY ENCORES 

THE CHORDETTES CLOSE HARMONY 

HYMNS BY THE CHORDETTES 

FOR GUYS 

BARBER SHOP PARADE OF QUARTET HITS 

Volume One 

BARBER SHOP PARADE OF QUARTET HITS 
Volume Two 

COLLEGE SONGS FOR MALE QUARTET OR 
CHORUS 
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Was appointed its director in 1953. 

Dr. Zipper has a_ distinguished 
background, He is a graduate of the 
Vienna State Academy of Music and 
Vienna. 
conducted the 


the University of sefore 
World War IJ, he 
Manila Symphony Orchestra in the 
Philippine Islands, and headed the 
Manila School of Music. In 1916, 
he organized the Brooklyn Philhar- 
monic Symphony Orchestra. 

Currently, Dr. Zipper conducts a 
33-piece professional symphony _ or- 
chestra, an 85-piece Chicago Busi- 
nessman’s sympheny orchestra and a 
number of school orchestras in the 
vicinity of the Community Music 
Center. He is also vice-president of 
Contemporary Concerts, Inc., mu- 
sic editor for two New York pub- 
lishing houses and President of the 
National Guild of Community Mu- 
sic Schools. 

“The Community Music 
brought to realization Dr. Zipper’s 
imbuine chil- 


Center 


long-time dream of 
dren with fine music, 
the world a_ cultural 
Mrs. Nash SaVS. 


to guarantee 


tomorrow,” 


Adults and Children 


The school’s expansion to its pres- 
ent enrollment of nearly 400 was 
rapid. About ten per cent of the en- 
rollment is adult; the remainder is 
composed of school-age children. An 
additional 50 high school students 
taking a chamber 


seminar course. 


and adults are 
musi¢ 

This seminar features music by 
the Fine Arts Quartet, a group of 
nation-wide fame. During each of 
the 16 sessions that comprise the 
course, one major work of chamber 
music literature is performed. The 
audience, seated around the quartet 
of two violins, viola and_ ’cello, 
always fills the auditorium to capac- 
ity. The center’s music instruction 
program has been extended to in- 
clude a unique music program in 
Sunset Ridge Public School, North- 
field, Illinois. 

A sterling example of America’s 
rapidly expanding school music pro- 
grams, Sunset Ridge has included 
music as an integral part of its reg- 
ular curriculum, All students there 
receive vocal instruction; however, 
as early as third grade they are given 
lessons on the recorder, a 16th cen- 


(Continued on page 99) 
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TENDERLY—Arr. by Applebaum 


ALL-AMERICAN CAMPUS 
Arr. by Warrington 


HOOPLA (Flute or Piccolo Solo) 
By Morrissey 


SONG FOR TROMBONE — By Morrissey 
SOLILOQUY FOR TRUMPET — By Morrissey 
MAIN STREET, U.S.A.— By Morrissey 
SKYLINE OVERTURE — By Morrissey —— 








CONCERT BAND 
ENCORE SERIES 


SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY — Arr. by Lang 
BASIN STREET BLUES — Arr. by Morrissey 
TENDERLY—Arr. by Herfurth 


SWEETHEART OF SIGMA CHI 
mee §=Arr. by Yoder 


na MARCHING BAND 


Arr. by Stanley Applebaum 





WONDERFUL TIME UP THERE 





POPULAR SONGS FOR STRING ORCHESTRA 
Arr. by Sabor 


PROGRESSIVE GRADED TECHNICS 
ome FOR THE VIOLIN—By Bytovetski 


WLADIMIR SELINSKY 

Conducts His Music From The Kraft Television 
Theatre. Music of 9 Kraft Television Plays. Con 
densed Piano-Conductor Score. Orchestral Parts 


Available on Rental Basis 
Recorded on RKO-Unique ULP-127 
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Music Educators’ Round Table 


Conducted by JACK M. WATSON 


(Indiana University School of Music) 


MONTH ago we attended the annual conference of the National Associa- 
tion for Music Therapy in Cincinnati. It was the ninth such meeting for 
the Association, and the third consecutive one for us. While we make no claim 
to expertness or professional status in music therapy, we are beginning to look 
forward to these meetings, and already we have a sort of sense of “belonging.” 
We have been greatly impressed by the sincerity and seriousness of purpose, the 
intelligence, the commitment to scientific method, the faith and sense of mission, 
and the humaneness of the members of this organization we have come to know; 


and each year as we returned to our home base and routine, we have come with 
a feeling of rightness about the profession and its practitioners. This year we 
decided to try to bring to Round Table readers some of the insights we have 
gained by having some men who know a great deal about music therapy — and 


who were active at last month’s conference 


point of their special fields. 


STATUS OF THERAPY 


C. Allen Winold 


a 4 . ° 
] HE present status of music ther- 


apy seems sometimes confusing 
and Significant ad- 


professional recognition 


contradictory. 
vances in 
have been achieved 

wad in recent years, 
largely under the 
aegis of the Nation- 
al Association fot 
Music Therapy. 
This 
which has just con- 
cluded its eighth 


organization, 


year of existence 
with an exciting 

and enlightening convention in Cin- 
cinnati, has fostered important re- 
search on the influence of music on 
behavior, studies on the development 
of specific music therapy techniques, 
ind a better understanding of the 
unction of music in the co-ordinated 
rogram of a mental or general hos- 
vital, or an institution of special ed- 
ication or correction. The Associa- 
tion is now engaged in the valuable 
ask of registering music therapists as 
inother step in the maintenance of 
professional standards and practices. 
However, music therapy as an 
ndependent profession has yet to 
achieve the degree of recognition 
hat it needs and deserves from such 
mportant organizations as the Amer- 
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ican Medical Association and_ the 
medical branches of the Armed Serv- 
ices. Indeed, at most music therapy 
conventions, there are usually one o1 
two speakers who are frankly skepti- 
cal of the specific role of music in 
therapy. In view of the great enthu- 
siasm which most workers in music 
therapy exhibit, the inclusion of such 
speakers shows admirable candor on 
the part of those responsible for the 
planning of the convention pro- 


grams. 


Colleges Reluctant 


\nother instance of the equivocal 
situation of music therapy is the fact 
that although the term music ther- 
apist appears as a job classification in 
many state civil service listings, the 
term music therapy has not yet ap- 
peared in many of the standard dic- 
tionaries and encyclopedias of music 
and medicine. Again, while an in- 
creasing number of leading colleges 
and universities have incorporated 
curricula leading to undergraduate 
and graduate degrees in music ther- 
apy, other institutions of higher 
learning have been reluctant to ad- 
mit this new (and yet very old) 
discipline. 

Perhaps an explanation for these 
divergent opinions lies in the nature 


of the term music therapy, which 


seems to invite two differing view- 


points. Physicians, psychiatrists and 


treat the subject from the stand- 


].M.w. 


others concerned with the care and 
treatment of the physically and men- 
tally ill regard music as one aspect of 
therapy in general, usually consider- 
ing music therapy along with occu- 
pational therapy, recreational therapy 
and industrial therapy as an adjunc- 
tive or ancillary therapy, in contrast 
to more direct therapeutic measures 
which utilize drugs, surgery, electron- 
ic equipment or various psycho-ther- 
apeutic techniques. Likewise musi- 
cologists, music theorists, performers, 
and music educators regard therapy 
as one of the aspects of music. In the 
former case, music is sometimes sus- 
pect as a proper therapeutic partner 
for the ampoule, the ampere and the 
amputation, while in the latter case, 
experts in music are reluctant to 
widen the limits of their individual 
specialties to include consideration 
of the effects of music on auditors 
and performers. 

This dichotomy of outlook 
comparatively recent origin and_ is 
perhaps symptomatic of the increas- 


is of 


ing tendency toward departmentali- 
zation. Despite the growing complex- 
ity of subject matter, which seems to 
argue for the inevitability of such 
specialization, it would seem that 
music and medicine can profit great- 
ly from better mutual understanding 
and co-operation. 

If historical justification for such 
collaboration is required, it certainly 
exists in great abundance. An ancient 
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Egyptian document, sometimes re 
garded as the first written prescrip- 
tion, contains a reference to the use 
of music. In most primitive cultures, 
the healing powers of priest-practi- 
tioner are closely associated with his 
exclusive knowledge of the healing 
songs. 

The Greeks considered disease as 
a disharmony of mind, body and 
soul, and regarded music as a power- 
ful force in effecting re-integration 
of these elements. The close associa- 
tion of music and medicine in Greek 
thought is aptly symbolized in Apol- 
lo, who was both the God of Music 
and the God of Medicine. Greek and 
Roman philosophers were also con- 
cerned with such music as might be 
termed a socio-therapeutic agent. 
Plato, the 
whole welfare of a state could be af- 
fected by a change in the mode of 


for example, thought 


music. 

The famous instance of David al- 
laying Saul’s distemper by playing on 
the harp has been mentioned in 
virtually every work dealing with 
music iherapy. Less often mentioned 
is a subsequent passage in which 
music had a disquieting effect on 
Saul. 

Medieval and Renaissance 
rists frequently devote their atten- 
tion to a consideration of the ef- 
fects of music as well as the structure 
of music. Cassiodorus and many 
others formulated characteristics for 
the various modes. For example, the 
Aeolian mental disturb- 
ances and induces sleep; the Phry- 
gian stimulates to fierce combat, 
et cetera. Zarlino writes of the rela- 
tionship between rhythm in music 
and the rhythm of bodily functions 
and considers the power of melody 
and harmony to induce various pas- 


theo- 


composes 


sions. 
These 
gether with more recent anecdotal 
reports on instances of music ther- 
apy, are often cited as evidence of 
the healing power of music. This 


historical references,  to- 


practice has done much to alienate 
those who insist on at least a degree 
of scientific method in the establish- 
ment of therapeutic values for music 
or any other modality. 


These historical references could 
be more legitimately used to strength- 
en the assertion that the close as- 
sociation of music and medicine in 
the past augurs for the advisability 
of continued co-operation in the fu- 
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ture. Medical history, in common 
with all history, often runs in cycles. 
In his address to the recent National 
Association for Music ‘Therapists’ 
Convention, Dr. Erik Werner cited 
the interesting parallel between con- 
cepts of humoral pathology in the 
Renaissance and Baroque eras and 
developments of endocrinology in 
our own time. It may be parentheti- 
cally observed that there are corol- 
lary concepts in music therapy to 
both of these: namely, the Affekten- 
lehre of the Baroque period and re- 
cent studies on various autonomic 
responses to music. 

Music therapy, if it is ever to real- 
ize its vast potential, must foster in- 
creasing contact between the spe- 
cialists in the two areas mentioned 
Fruitful inter- 
fields of 


in the term itself. 
action between the 
and medicine will not only strength- 
en the field of music therapy, but 
will probably prove of great benefit 
to the separate fields as well. DDD 


musi 


Few are more qualified to spe ak on the 
subject of music therapy than Mr. Winold, 
Music and Assistant to the 
University, who served as 


Instructor in 
Dean of Indiana 
Music Therapist with the Columbia State 
Hospital in 1951-52. He has 
perience as an orchestral player and con- 


ductor, in addition to teaching duties 


extensive ex- 





THE MUSIC THERAPIST 
Robert F. Unkefer 


HERE is still much confusion 
in the understanding of the 
function of music and the position 
of the professionally qualified music 
therapist in the modern treatment 
center. Hundreds 

of people seem to 

believe 
music 


prefer to 
that the 
therapist ‘sa per- 
son who has a se- 
cret, mysterious for- 

mula tucked away 

which enables him 

to select a particu- 

lar piece of music 

to play for a group of mentally ill 
patients, and that when he plays 
this music, although only on a rec- 
ord player, his patients, in some 
miraculous manner, will get better. 
Even modern man seems to have 

a strong desire to support the link 


He 


miracle 


between myth and, medicine. 
likes to refer to wonder or 
drugs and he often implies that the 
fine surgeon, at times, accomplishes 
almost superhuman tasks. It is not 
surprising, then, that the serious at- 
tempt to introduce the music ther- 
apist as a member of the medical 
treatment team has been countered 
with all degrees of cynicism from 
several sources. To some serious mu- 
sicians the use of music in psychiatric 
treatment represents a misuse or a 
degrading of the “pure’’ art form; 
to some physicians it represents a re- 
turn to the witch-doctor practices of 
primitive man. 

Although evidence supporting the 
therapeutic use of music can be 
found throughout man’s history, and 
the belief that music can be used to 
influence man’s behavior is a societal 
belief, the development of the music 
therapist as a_ professional worke 
covers only the immediate 
fifteen or twenty years. The develop- 
ment has been rapid and not always 
carefully controlled. Its roots lie 
more directly within the develop- 
ment of activity therapy and activity 
therapists than within the historical 
effective 


past 


support of music as an 
therapeutic medium. 
Thus, the understanding of the 
position of the music therapist and 
the kind of job he does presumes the 
understanding of the broad concepts 
of activity therapy. The music ther- 
apist is one of the several activity 
therapists in the treatment center. 
His co-workers are the occupational 
therapists, the recreation therapists, 
the art therapists, the dance ther- 
apists and the like. The key to clari- 
fying his kind of work may be found 
in the most simple observation of 
accent when one 
nonuces therapist”, 
pational therapist”, etc. The accent 


falls on the word “therapist”, and 


natural 
“music 


the pro- 


“occu- 


the preceding word which designates 
the activity is a modifying, descrip 
tive word. This worker then should 
be understood as, first, a therapist, 
or a person involved in the treat 
ment of another person, and then as 
a specialist in music or in recreation 
or in dance. 


In all 


there 


areas of activity therapy 
tendency to 
the 


made. 


false 
activity 
therapeutic that 
rhis has been particularly true in 
music therapy. During and immedi- 


has been a 
credit a_ specific with 


gains were 
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World War II, there was 


l a rathei 


ately altea 
large scale use 


kinds 


of hospitals, and the results were 


cle \¢ lope 


of music activities in many 


frequently gratifying. The reports of 


these results were often erroneous; 
they reported the music as the sole 
therapeutic agent and failed to re 
port the the rapist as he Iping the pa 
tients to reach therapeutic goals. 
Careful observers, the physicians and 
workers, served to 


other co nedical 


point out the errors in this type ol 
reporting, and to direct the emphasis 
toward the function of the therapist 
and his job of building meaningful 
herapist-patient In 
1952 Ruth I. Barnard served to help 
shift thinking the 
mphasis of the activity to the recog 
the the 


wrot 


relationships. 


oul from ovel 


tion ol role ol therapist 


when she 


ybserved from clinical ex 


t although the activity (mu 


ing slightly from 


») patient, the wav it is used 


Is made to serve 
[his 
chief wavs in which an activity 


uit How 


the rapeutle 


thie purpose if 


siderably is one of the 
becomes 
muUSIC ac 


The 


startling 


can 


therape 


( np 


wel 


ish tasks alls 


1S U simple as to. be 


that is 
the mu 


It cannot. It is not the music 


the real the rapeutic agent, but 


sic therapist. It is he who molds the 
goals who 


music to the 


guides the patient in making a thera 


therapeutic 


peutic experience out of the work 01 


recreational activity with music. It 
is the atmosphere he creates, the rela 
tionship he establishes with the patient, 
the direction in which he turns their 
attention that makes music therapy out 
activity.” (“The Philosophy 
Music 
Therapy,” 


Allen 


of musical 
Therapy as an 
Vusic Therapy 


Press, Lawrence, 


and ‘Theory of 
Adjuvant 
952 The 
Kansas.) 
\s one might expect, the de-em- 
the 


a change in the opposite di- 


phasis of activity caused too 


great 
rection and for a short period, about 


siX or seven years the musi 


therapists tended to try to become 


ago, 


“Junior grade”, 


in 


psycho therapists, 


and found themselves uncom- 
fortable positions. 

Now there seems to have evolved 
the right balance the 
tivity and the activity therapist. ‘The 


activity therapist working from the 
Pa] 


between ac- 


referral of the physician serves to 
meet the the individual 
patient and he does this within the 


needs of 


limits and structure of his particula 


Concept In 


BRIGHT, SPARKLING MEDL 


FROM THE BEST O 
Arrang 


ements by Johnn 


activity specialty. 

Having assessed the importance of 
the role of the therapist, we now find 
it possible to discuss certain features 
ol a particular activity which show it 
to be of great value in the treatment 
setting. 

To help fulfill varying kinds of 
treatment needs, the hospital activity 
therapy departments are armed with 
many different kinds of tools. A great 
number of activities have been tried, 
new ones are continually added, and 
some are dropped. It is probably safe 
to say that almost any activity which 
is within acceptable moral limits can 
be used therapeutically, when spe- 
cifically designed to meet the individ- 
ual patient’s needs, and used by a 
competent activity therapist. Almost 
all activities usually found in a city 
recreation program or in an adult 
education program have been tried 
at one time or another in psychiatric 
hospitals. Some activities are quite 
seasonal and are carried on at the 
appropriate times. But there are a 
few activities which are basic to all 
departments and are used continu- 
in and year out. These 


ously veai 
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If | Were A Bell e I’ve Never Been In Love 
Before e A Bushel And A Peck 
By Frank Loesser 


THE PAJAMA GAME 
Medley 


Hey There « Hernando’s Hideaway 
By Richard Adler and Jerry Ross 





KISMET 
Medley 


Stranger In Paradise 
Baubles, Bangles And Beads 


By Robert Wright and 
George Forrest 





POLKA MEDLEY 


Just Another Polka « Hoop-Dee-Doo 
By Frank Loesser and 
Milton DeLugg 


WHERE’S CHARLEY 
Medley 
My Darling, My Darling 
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By Frank Loesser 
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activities fit into one or more of the 
four following categories: (1) crea- 
tive arts; (2) educational activities; 
(3) recreation activities; (4) activities 
to develop manual skills. 

It is immediately apparent that 
music fits so well into each category 
that its continued place in the hos- 
pital therapy 
without question. It is difficult to 


activity program is 
think of one other single activity so 
easily and so directly adaptable to 
these four broad areas of work. Mu- 
sic is one of the best activities for 
stimulating creative experience at an 
infinite number of levels. Study of 
music can be for many patients the 
most satisfying kind of a learning 
experience. The many uses of music 
in the area of recreation have long 
been a part of community living, 
and are easily adapted to the hos- 
pital setting. Practice in) music to 
gain muscular control and manipula- 
tive skill is probably more gratifying 
than any other kind of practice be- 
cause gains made are immediately 
apparent. 

Music is useable in the hospita 


setting because it is so easily adapted 


From Meredith W 


to passive participation or active 
participation. It serves as easily in 
individual does in 


group activity. The transition from 


activity -as_ it 


individual activity to group activity, 


often an immediate goal for the 
patient, is accomplished in music ac 
earlier than in 


the strong 


tivily times 


othe 


many 
activity because of 
inherent desire in most of us to play 
ol sing together. 

There 
short report to focus on the practical 


is deliberate effort in this 


techniques of the music therapist, 
and to divorce him from the populai 
misconceptions often 
the 
work to 
theories which attempt to show how 
influence 


wide-spread 


aroused when attempt is made 


to relate his the several 


MUSIC, po se, is used to 


man’s behavior. These theories are 


not meant to be discounted nor is 
the growing amount of careful ex 
perimental work in this area to be 
Several fine 


which serve to 


overlooked. studies are 


now available show 
the kind and amount of physiological 
change which can be evoked 

{ 


varying types of quieting or stimu 


with 


lating music. At this time these stu 


tend the value of 
as an important therapeutic 
until the 


as to the relationship 


dies to support 
musi¢ 
picture is 


activity, but 


more cleat 
between physiological changes and 
emotional changes they cannot have 
immediate direct application in the 
treatment center. 

For the 
music therapist there is a bright fu- 


professionally qualified 


ture. New and challenging opportu- 


nities are available now: there are 
many more positions for music thet 


apists than there are qualified peo- 
ple to fill them. 
Musi 


the psychiatric 


therapy has grown up in 
hospital, and most 
music therapists work in this kind 
of an institution. Present training 
standards require a six months’ clini 
training afhiliation in an 


cal ap- 


proved psychiatric hospital follow 
bachelor’s-level aca 
The 
was established by 
Must 
and is approved by the National As 
sociation of Schools of Music. In 
1957 the National Association fon 


Music Therapy, Inc 


ing a four-yeat 


training course 


the National \s 
Therapy, Ine 


demic course. 


sociation for 


adopt dl stand- 
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ards for certification of schools and 
registration of therapists, thus tak- 
ing a very broad step toward the 
cstzblishment of the music therapist 
as a professionally qualified in- 
dividual . 

In very recent years there has been 
the commencement of work in mu- 
sic therapy in several other kinds of 
special schools and institutions. Par- 
ticularly worthy of note is the work 
being done in schools and _ institu- 
tions for the mentally retarded, and 
those for the physically disabled. 
Music activity in either of these 
kinds of institutions is not new, but 
the application of music in the total 
treatment plan serving to enrich the 
educational use of it is a new con- 
cept, and is consistent with the de- 
veloped skills of the music therapist. 

There is a growing awareness of 
the value of music therapy in spe- 
cial education in the public school 
setting, and there exists a demand 
for the services of a person trained 
both as a music education specialist 
and as a music therapist. 

Personal qualifications of the mu- 
sic therapist are not difficult to spe- 


Now tonal nuances are 

more sensitively projected 

into their rightful importance... 
with durable, low-action 

strings by Epiphone. 














cify. In the past some people have 
failed to enter a in music 
therapy because they were not sure 
they would be able to work with the 
mentally ill patient. With the broad- 
ening horizons of music therapy this 
concern need not be a point of major 
importance. The successful music 
therapist seems to combine a strong 
interest in music and very adequately 
developed music skills with a strong 


course 


Watch for the new line of quality Epiphone products. 


EPIPHONE, inc. 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


interest in people and social service 
work, plus an objective interest in 
treatment of the ill or disabled. 

In his professional training he is 
given the opportunity to develop as 
a music student in the course of a 
music major, with the usual require- 
ment of a developed music specialty 
of which he can be proud. He is 
also developed as a flexible musician 
who can train individual music stu- 
dents and groups of students in both 
recreational and serious work in mu- 
sic. He is required to complete pro- 
fessional level courses in psychology, 
sociology and social work, and phy- 
siology to form the framework for 
the understanding of medical treat- 
ment. In clinical training he ex- 
periences using his academic knowl- 
edge under the direct supervision of 
a qualified music therapist. 

At the end of clinical training 
he is ready to accept a position as a 
music therapist to work directly with 
patients. From this level he may 
move into a job of supervision of a 
staff of music therapists or into an 
administrative position in a depart- 
ment of activity therapy. If he does 
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not desire to move into supervisory 
or administrative work he can re- 
main at the level work with 
patients and still profit in terms of 
salary and other benefits. 

Graduate study is necessary for the 
music therapist who desires to do 
careful research who plans to 
teach and train music therapists at 
college level. 


of 


or 


The National Association for Mu- 
sic Therapy, Inc. is now in its tenth 
year. This organization has sup- 
ported the publication of eight an- 
nual books of proceedings, a bulletin 
which is published three times year- 
ly, and several pamphlets including 
a Career Brochure. These pamphlets 
are available on request to the or- 
ganization (Post Office Box +4, 
Lawrence, Kansas) and contain spe- 
cific training standards and mini- 
mum course requirements. 

The adaptation of music as an 
activity in medical treatment in only 
a few years’ time has passed through 
an early phase in which proponents, 
with tremendous enthusiasm, made 
some erroneous claims. Shortly after 
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the initial enthusiasm had died away, 
physicians and music therapists be- 
gan to look much more critically at 
their work in an effort to fit music 
activity into the total treatment plan, 
and found its place. From here on, 
music therapy has grown and will 
continue to grow without periods 
of serious back-tracking or times of 
embarrassment. 

Music activity is an essential mod- 
ality of activity therapy when used 
by a trained and skilled music thera- 
pist under the referral and constant 
guidance of the physician who de- 
signs a total treatment program to 
fulfill specific needs of his patients. 
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MUSIC IN PSYCHOLOGY 
William FE. Murray 

HE TERM “music therapy” is 
generally considered to mean 

the use of music as an adjuvant ther- 
apeutic tool available to the doctor 
who prescribes the total plan for 
helping the patient 

to better health. It 

is one which has 

both breadth and 
depth of emotional 
appeal, and one 
which can be used 
subtly to influence 
attitudes and 


moods at a non- 


NG 
verbal level. 


Although this definition is mod 
ern in all of its therapeutic implica- 
it contains within it 
for the part, unwritten 
story which has its roots in the sands 
of time. Many parts of the story re- 
main to be told and many questions 
to be answered. In some particular 
areas we as yet do not know enough 
even to ask the right questions! 
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earth there has most probably been 
nental little 
hen that music as a therapeutic tool 


illness. It is wonde} 
1as been associated with the care and 
mentally ill, al 
though recent years have proved i 


eatment of the 


potential for use in general hos- 


pitals, as well as schools and classes 
for the In this 
respect the music therapist has much 
the 


“special” student. 


the same functions as “special 


educator.” 

Throughout the span ol recorded 
history mental illness has been equa 
ted with demons and evil spirits. 
Such demonological concepts persist 
cultures today. 


American 


in 
Phe 
Indians got his inspiration through 
which told him 
should 


some primitive 


medicine man of the 


dream or “vision” 


which chant or incantation 


be used with a particular herb to 


Here, 


used 


make it more efhicacious. in 


| 


deed, as 


musi 


or helpful aid to the 


we find being 


an djuvant, 


medicine prescribed, 


On the other hand, there is no 


reason to doubt thy possibility that 


music itself may have some specific 


curative effect on the individual 


use music alone 


perhaps enough | 
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@ stimulates 


Much has been written 
of medicine and the 


as a therapy. 
on the history 
more detailed history of psychiatry 
use of music in 


which refers to the 


the healing process. 


Healing Powers 


Ancient Egyptian papyri, dating 
back 4,000 years, describe a 
incantation have a 
influence fertility 
women. The ancient 
Hebrews knew of the healing powers 
did not keep 
destroying 


musical 
fa- 


ol 


believed to 


vorable on the 
Persians and 
\ithough it 
finally 
much 


music. 
Saul 
music 


ol 
King from 
himself, did to relieve 
his recurrent depressions. Everyone 
is familiar with the Biblical account 
of David playing to Saul on his harp. 
“When the evil spirit from God was 
Saul, then David took 
harp and played with his 
so that Saul was refreshed and well, 
the evil spirit departed from 
(1 Samuel 16:23) 
Pythagoras (c. 570-489 B.C.), 
mathematician, astronomer and phy 
that the essence 
numbers, that 


be explained 


upon up a 
hands 
and 

him.” 
the 


ol all 
all 


siclan, taught 


things was in 


knowledge could 


lasting interest 
creativity, 
movement, 


musical 


instruments, rhythmic 


matic play 


freely and imaginatively illustrated 


mathematical terms. He was perhaps 
the first to note the relationship be- 
tween musical pitch and the weight 
of the hammer and the length of the 
cord, a discovery which led to the 
development of the theory of pertect 
numbers, of the theory 
of perfect harmony. 


all 


plishments, 


a prec ursol 


other accom- 


generally 


\mong of these 
Pythagoras Is 
considered to be the first to recognize 
“the profound effect of music upon 
senses and the emotions” and 
to influence the mind and 


he termed 


the 


try body 


with what “musical me- 


of his studies on 


different 


Because 
of the 
the emotional 
Meinecke 

Pythagoras deserves to 
the “Father of Experimental 

chiatry.” The detailed historical 
music and medicine, 
classical antiquity 
Meinecke, fascinating. 
plications of musk 


dicine.”’ 
the 


modes 


effects musical 


on responses 
that 


known as 


of man, believes 
be 


Psy- 


in 
by 


count ol as 
to us 


The 


proble Ws 


given 
is ap- 
to the 
of mental illness were many. 
Phe ancient Greeks used harp mu- 
to quiet the mentally disturbed. 


the 


S1¢ 


Celsus Roman en 


(Ist century), 


cyclopedist, used music instead of 
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brutality in the treatment of the 
mentally ill. He said, “We must quiet 
their demoniacal laughter by re- 
primands, and soothe their sadness 
by harmony, the sound of cymbals 
and other instruments.” 

In describing similar phenomena 
in Italy, Ralph Major, author of 4 
History of Medicine, points out an- 
incident which de- 
monstrates effect of music on 
human and Here 
the disease appeared as ‘Tarantism, 


other historical 

the 

attitudes moods. 
and was thought to be caused by the 
bite of the tarantula. “People bitten 
by the tarantula became melancholy, 
lost their senses and lay motionless 
on the ground. . However, when 
they heard music, they suddenly be- 
came gay, leaped to their feet and 
danced with wild abandon.” Most el- 
fective the tarantella, a dance 
music played to this day in southern 
Italy. As late as 1565 Matthioli de- 
the tarantella 


Was 


scribed the effect of 
upon this depressive disorder. 

Celsus, we recall, 
stead of brutality in the treatment ol 
the mentally ill. For the most part, 
however, their only was the 
clank of chains and the rhythm of 
the flogging. In retrospect, it would 


used music in- 


musi 


seem as though we literally tried ‘to 
beat the Devil” mental 
patients. It remained for Tuke in 
England and Pinel in France, in 
the late eighteenth century, to re- 
move the shackles and chains and to 


out ol 


introduce the humane approach to 
the problems of mental illness. ‘The 
“moral treatment” advocated by 
Pinel was, according to Lewis, “com 
parable in several respects to mod- 
ern total-push procedures since it in 
cluded psychotherapy, occupational 
therapy and recreational therapy.” 
lo this we might add music therapy. 

\ new dimension was now added 
to the therapy of mental illness. 
treatment 


not vet 


more com 
Neve} 
fundamental 


Humane was 


but universal. 
the 


the 


mon, 
there 
that 
had basic needs, drives, and interests. 


theless, Was 


recognition human being 
century, the 
the 


included 


In the mid-nineteenth 


treatment Bloom 


program at 
Hospital 
lectures in philosophy, poetry and 
“to influence the mind.” At 
the ‘ladies’ ex 
tableaux, a 


ingdale formal 
history, 
the Utica 
hibition 
a two-act play, a Scotch reel, and the 


Asylum, 
included duet, 
singing of Hail Columbia led by the 
asvlum brass band.” At the Glasgow 


Royal Asylum at Gartnavel a patient, 
writing anonymously, describes the 
concerts and balls presented for the 
.. ‘from what 
have 


“inmates.” He states . 
I have seen, and also what I 
heard the 
I know that these meetings have ol 


from inmates themselves, 
ten soothed the excited, cheered the 
desponding, and turned the mind 
the corrod 


the time from 


ing task of contemplating its own 


aside for 


sorrows, and consequently ministered 
to the great purpose for which asy 


lums are instituted—the cure of in 


sanity.” 


The writer continued, ‘That mu 


sic had almost a magical influence 


over insanity in days that are long 


sacred and 


that 


past, history, profane, 


testifies: and all have watched 


the expression upon the faces of the 
inmates of this asylum, during thes¢ 
vocal and instrumental perform 
ances, must have seen that time had 
not robbed the beneficent spirit 
which presides over sweet sounds of 
any portion of her entrancing power. 
Concerts far excel any other descrip 
tion of amusement they soothe 
the excited, cheer the depressed BR 

the calm, quiet attention to the mu 
orderly conduct ob 


sic, and the 
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served by the patients. could not be 
excelled, and is seldom equalled by 
any assemblage of sane persons.” 
And so, the 
trace the 
therapeutic agent. At first a medium 
of entertainment and later as a func- 


ovel years we Call 


evolution of music as a 


tion of occupational therapy, musi 
now endeavors to stand on its own 
as a member of the treatment team. 
\s yet it remains an empirical treat- 
ment. Little is known of how or why 
music has such an emotional appeal. 
The theoretical background as well 
as current limitations were reviewed 
recently by A. C. Sherwin in the 
Journal of Nervous and Mental 
Disease. 

Che ability of music 
attitudes and moods at a non-verbal 


level has done a great deal toward 


to influence 


down resistance to 


breaking 
chotherapy. Perhaps the music itself 


PSY- 


arouses significant past memories and 
associations. Zanker and Glatt point 
out that music may be an adjunct to 
psychotherapy by fostering abreaction 
and, by breaking down defenses, it 
may provide material for interpreta- 
tion. Others have shown that back- 
ground music provided during group 
psychotherapy altered the frequency 
and quality of participation and that 
contrasted of music exerted 
different 
lationship of silence under no musi 


types 
effects. The reciprocal re- 
with participative frequency was con- 
stant. It has been that 
‘ditional folk were 
effective in increasing the harmony 
of the group and in fostering in- 
tegration of the individual personal- 


shown tra- 


and songs most 


ities. 

Kohut and Levarie have made an 
intensive study of the psychological 
factors in program, as well as pro- 
viding relaxation for those patients 
waiting for electro shock therapy. 
Perhaps the first to use music as an 
adjunct to somatic therapies was Dr. 
Theodore Fong. While at the Dar- 
nell General Hospital during the 
early years of World War IT he used 
several members of the band to sup- 
ply music for dancing to accelerate 
the awakening process. This applica 
music has been revived else- 


Murdock Eaton and 


her 


tion of 
where by and 


Price and group. 
Blair and Brooking emphasize the 
number of variables which 
make evaluation of the ef 
fects of difficult, if 


possible. We must always recall the 


ereat 
scientific 
im- 


musi not 
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The Student Speaks 


Contributions under this heading are invited from music students of all 
kinds. The material below is by High School and College students.—Ed. 


FUN OR PROGRESS? 

N OUR high school music class 
we sing popular songs, old fa- 
vorites like Oh, Susannah and Camp- 
town Races, patriotic songs, and 
sometimes a spiritual. We almost 
never do anything but sing melody, 
although several of us sing in junior 
church choirs and are used to carry- 
ing our own parts. Often we play 
rhythm and other instruments, and 
sometimes we dance to phonograph 
records. Usually we have a good time 
in our music Classes, but some of us 
wonder if it shouldn’t be more than 
just fun. In our other classes we 
learn something and we feel. we are 
getting somewhere. Why shouldn't 
like that in 
J.B. (High School Senior) 


it be music? 


PERSONAL OPINIONS 


YOMETIMES, in an 
\7 be completely impartial 
absolutely fair in discussing  phil- 
osophical concepts of music and mu- 


attempt to 
and 


sic education, some professors will 

refrain from giving their opinions 

of the worth of these concepts. 
While most students feel very com- 


admonition of Dr. Isaac Ray, ovei 
a century ago, when he said . . . “to 
make our statistics profitable, they 
should embrace only such facts as 
are intrinsically important, and free 
from all admixture with mere opin- 
ion.” 

Over a decade ago Altshuler asked 
“Why does music affect human be- 
ings?’ There is no scientific answer 
to this question. As a matter of fact, 
there is only rudimentary knowledge. 
There are few controlled laboratory 


and clinical studies in this area. At 


This authoritative article has been writ- 
{ssistant Superintendent and 
Clinical Psychiatrist at Madison State Hos- 


Murray is 


fen by the 


pital, Madison, Indiana. Dr 
also consulting psychiatrist at Hanover Col- 
lege and is a recognized leader in the field 


of psye hology. 


petent to form their own opinions 
of the different philosophies, many 
of us feel that an indication of a 
teacher’s personal views and opinions 
would serve us as a springboard for 
our own discussions and help us to 
formulate our own philosophies. 


—W.M.G. (Graduate Student) 


MIXED IDEALS 


N THE MUSIC department of 
my high school not enough time 
was the mechanics of 
music; we had no knowledge of the 
composers or their various 
and techniques of writing. We just 


devoted to 
means 
played the notes, — 


Students 
career ol 


no expression. 
making a 
the same 
classes as those who looked to musi« 
purely for enjoyment. I believe that 
there should be special classes for 


interested in 


music were in 


those interested in furthering theit 
education in this field so that they 
will be able to form a more rounded 
picture of music itself. Courses like 
this would better prepare them for 
higher education in the university 
and college music schools. 


—E.L.F. (College Freshman) 


best, the measurement of the com- 
plex of emotional responses is diffi- 
cult. There is as yet no effective way 
of measuring subjective anxiety o1 
tension, as , 


well as its response to 


drugs, much less to music. 

Most everyone will agree that mu- 
sic is a form of non-verbal communi- 
cation. If so, it must consist of lan- 
guage plus emotion. In music, writes 
Schweitzer, expression is wholly sym- 
bolical. ‘““The translation of even the 
most general feelings and ideas into 
tone is a mystery.” Its interpreta- 
tion is even more of a mystery. How 
singular was Eugene Munch's pen- 
cilled inscription in the last page of 
the score of Beethoven’s Missa Solem- 
nis: “It is enough that the wave 
should drive the wave, and that the 
result should remain nameless.” 
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Perhaps the answer to Altshuler’s 
question lies in Samuel Chotzinoll’s 
comment on the late Arturo ‘Tos 
canini. ... “He did not regard mu- 
sic as an end in itself. It was for 
him a humane art, valid only when 
it expresses the heart and soul ol 


man.” DDP> 





KURT WEILL’S 
UNIVERSAL APPEAL 


(Continued from page 48) 


instead of Tillie Losch is dancing 
the pretty Anna, and the translation 
by Auden and Kallman is so wonder- 
ful that I have almost forgotten the 
German. 

Kurt Weill always said that he had 
no interest in posterity: “I write for 
today!’” He wanted to compose thea- 
tre music and especially to close the 
gap between serious art and the au- 
dience within a contemporary mu- 
sical idiom. In Germany his series of 
works broke explosively with all tra- 
dition and set the direction of mod- 
ern musical theatre. But he never 
had any desire to look back. When 
he left Germany in 1933, that peri- 


od was finished, and then, in 1935, | 


we came to the United States for 
the Max Reinhardt-Franz Werfel 
pageant, The Eternal Road, for 
which Weill had written the music, 
and a new period was begun. 

Kurt Weill had always been fas- 
cinated with America, even in Ger- 
many and long before he came here. 
The jazz idiom of this country had 
found its way into his music. Several 
of his works were set in an imagined 
but also partly real America, — 
The Rise and Fall of the City of 
Mahagonny, in both its first short 
version and the later full length 
three-acter; Lindbergh’s Flight, which 
he wrote for radio; The Seven Dead- 
ly Sins, the ballet set in America. 
There was even an opera on Davy 
Crockett, many years before he be- 
came a popular character, along with 
many songs with American settings. 

And in the United States Kurt 
Weill composed scores for so many 
American theatre works, a string of 
hits that are legends on Broadway, 
original and influential to the mu- 
sical theatre. There was Johnny 
Johnson, produced before The Eter- 
nal Road; and Down in the Valley, 
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the perennial favorite of opera work- 
shops; and Anickerbocker Holiday, 
the Dark, One Touch of 
Venus, Street Scene, Lost in the 
Stars; the songs based on Walt Whit- 
man’s the Railroads on 
Parade tor the New York World’s 
Fair, A Flag Is Born, tor Paul Muni, 
Madison Square Garden pageants 
with Moss Hart and Ben Hecht. 
When Kurt Weill died of a heart 
1950 just as Lost in the 


Lady an 


poems, 


ittack in 
Stars was opening, I thought [ would 


sit forever in despair. But I couldn't 


let his music just sit and gather dust. 
Americans had loved his music, but 
they knew only what he had done 
in this country, nothing of his youth 
and the way he had captured in mu- 
sic the bitter, insecure Germany of 
the 20's. So, reluctantly, | 
started. First I had to establish my 
own name, for, though I had been 
so closely identified with Kurt Weill’s 
music in Germany, here neither | 
nor the music was known. There was 
a Weill Memorial Concert, a concert 
version of The Threepenny Opera, 


very 
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so popular it was repeated four 
times. Then I appeared as Xantippe 
in Maxwell Anderson’s Barefoot in 
Athens. Finally, when Marc Blitz- 
stein showed me his wonderful trans- 
lation of The Threepenny Opera, I 
agreed to the production and con- 


sented to appear in it as Jenny, the 
which I had created in Ger- 
many when Die Dreigroschenoper 
was first done in 1928 and in G. W. 
Pabst’s historic film version of 1931. 
The Kurt Weill revival was well 
started. In New York, The Three- 
penny Opera is now in its fourth year, 
and productions have been mounted 
in Germany, in London and through- 
out Europe. A New York production 
of The Rise and Fall of the City of 
Mahagonny is planned for the fall 
of 1960; the ballet of The Seven 
Deadly Sins has just been revived 
at New York’s City Center and per- 
haps, as time goes on, more of Kurt 
Weill’s German works will be seen 
here and more of his American works 
revived, as Lost in the Stars was so 
successfully done by the New York 
City Opera during its spring season 


year. 


role 


last 


Theatre Songs Recorded 


I went to Germany in 1955 for 
the first time in twenty-three years 
and there I found that the music of 
Kurt Weill was as popular as it had 
been in the 20’s, and, as the chief 
interpreter of his songs, I was still 
remembered. I did not want to re- 
turn to the German theatre, but I 
did agree to record twelve of Weill’s 
theatre songs for Columbia. I have 
been back since then, for I love re- 
cording in Germany, and have done, 
also for Columbia, The Seven Dead- 
ly Sins, The Rise and Fall of the 
City of Mahagonny, The Threepen- 
ny Opera, Der Silbersee and more of 
the songs, ali in German, all with 
my husband's original orchestration. 

Kurt Weill’s did 
with his death. The continuing pop- 
ularity of his American works and 
the revival of his earlier works have 


careel not end 


given him increasing stature, for in- 
deed, Kurt Weill’s music is as time- 
less and enduring as the poverty, 
sin and corruption of The Three- 
penny Opera which has, let’s not 
forget, itself endured since, as The 
Beggar's Opera, it was first per- 
formed in 1728. That is definitely 


a long life! >>> 
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THE TAPE RECORDER GOES TO SCHOOL 


(Continued from page 56) 


in what might otherwise seem to him 
to be something less than a challenge. 

Every year, tape recorders are ap- 
plied in educational situations which 
a few years ago seemed bizarre and 
impractical, For example, one teach- 
er uses the tape recorder in English 
classes three or four times every year 
in a section on book reports, By 
having the students read their re- 
ports to the class and taping them, 
they benefit in a variety of ways, 
combining literature, composition, 
grammar, speech and use of the 
library. Again, the tape recorder pro- 
vides both motivation and a correc- 
tive influence on the student. 

But since teachers have for years 
been uncovering and developing new 
uses for the tape recorder in the 
classroom and have been publicizing 
them steadily in the nation’s educa- 
tion-directed magazines, suggestions 
here are aimed at the “technical” 
side of using the tape recorder in the 
classroom, aimed at enabling the 
teacher to use the tape recorder it- 
self more effectively. 


Microphones Vary 


Proper microphone technique can 
mean a big difference in the quality 
of the recordings made in the class- 
room. While many schools purchase 
more expensive microphones in ad- 
dition to the standard mike which 
comes with the recorder, the stand- 
ard) non-directional microphone is 
capable of producing excellent. re- 
cordings if properly used. 

Perhaps the single biggest mistake 
is attempting to record with the 
microphone too far away from the 
person speaking. This is especially 
true in attempting to record a group. 
To compensate for the distance, the 
usual procedure is to turn up the 
“oain” or volume as far as it will go. 
This causes all sorts of problems, in- 
cluding room reverberations, back- 
ground noise and recorder noise and 
results in something less than a clear, 
intelligible recording. 

So, for the best results, keep the 
microphone close to the person 
speaking—preferably from 6” to 18” 
away. If the is heavily 
draped, one problem—that of rever- 
Sut the 


room itself 
beration—will be less serious. 
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problem can also be solved by use 
of a mixer enabling three or fow 
microphones—one for each one or 
two persons speaking—to be fed into 
the recorder simultaneously. 

And if you want to improve the 
fidelity of your recordings—especially 
desirable in recording musical groups 
—purchase of a better grade dynamic 
microphone of the low impedance 
type is a must. Incidentally a little 


gadget called a cable transformer 
which adapts your tape recorder for 
use with a low impedance micro- 


had for about $15. 


phone can be 
One very important advantage of us- 
ing a low impedance microphone is 
that it makes it possible to use long 
in- 


microphone cables of 50’ or 75’ 
stead of the usual 6’ cable and pro 
vides considerably more mobility in 
recording. 

The teacher, too, can individually 
benefit from classroom recording. 
Many teachers have pointed out that 


regardless of the number of years 
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they have taught, they felt they could 
profit from occasional self-evaluation, 
using a tape recording of a typical 
teaching session. 
Although this is no 
most class situations, where demon 


problem in 


stration is involved—such as in in- 


dustrial arts classes—one solution 1s 
to use a lapel microphone, By simply 
clipping on such a microphone, the 
teacher’s hands are freed and there 
is no interference with the demon 


stration, Some tape recorders em- 
ploy pencil-type microphones which 


can easily be hung around the neck 


lent. 
pupils.”” — Murray L. Sullivan 


Murray, outstanding clarinetist 
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with a cord, improvising a T'V-type 
lavelier mike. 

Another improvement on tape re- 
corder use is made possible by the 
addition of an extension or “roving” 
loudspeaker enabling you to put the 
sound where you want it—sometimes 
in places where it is not always pos- 
sible or convenient to put the tape 
recorder itself. 

These are frequently available as 
accessory items or in some cases can 
be made up in the school shop from 
components bought at a local radio 


parts house. 
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Another technique which should 
not be overlooked is the use of head- 
phones, since they make it possible 
for one or a number of students to 
listen to a tape without disturbing 
other students in the same room. 
One handy gadget on the market 
enables you to plug a whole series 
of headphones into a single control 
box so that five or six students using 
earphones can listen simultaneously. 


Recorders Are Heavy 


While all the tape recorder manu- 
facturers have made great progress 
in making their machines lighter, 
smaller and more easily portable, a 
good recorder is inevitably fairly 
heavy because of the very nature of 
the high quality electronic com- 
ponents that go into it. But there’s 
an easy way to solve the problem by 
putting it on a small cart so that 
it can easily be rolled about the 
classroom or from classroom to class- 
room, even by the students them- 
selves. 

Such a cart—usually a metal or 
wood table or cabinet equipped with 
large, easy-rolling casters—can greatly 
increase your tape recorder’s versa- 
tility and solve the problems of hav- 
ing it where you want it when you 
want it. 

Then, too, such a cart or cabinet 
provides room for storage of extra 
tapes, extension cords, the recorder 
lid and the like. 

While the big boom in_ stereo- 
phonic tape recording has been 
largely in high fidelity music sys- 
tems for the home, stereo tape has a 
place in the classroom, too. For if 
stereophonic music on tape means 
better music reproduction at home, 
it certainly can mean better music 
for the classroom. 

So realistic the stereo tape 
recordings which have been on the 
market for some time that they have 
added real excitement and enthusi- 
asm to music appreciation and re- 
lated courses. Stereophonic tape 
equipment costs more, of course, be- 
cause a second amplifier and loud- 
speaker is required. But the equip- 
ment is worth it. Then, too, 
many of the conventional monaural 
tape recorders can be adapted for 
stereophonic playback, and, in some 
and_loud- 
school’s 


are 


well 


cases, other amplifiers 


speakers already in your 
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audio-visual stable can be 
the conversion to stereo. 

One education area where 
channel tape recorders of a slightly 
different type are being widely used 
is in the language education field. 
By recording two tracks on the tape 
side by side and in the same direc- 
tion—just as stereo tapes are recorded 
—the language student can listen to 
the correct pronunciation of a for- 
eign word or phrase which has been 
recorded on one channel, then re- 
peat it, recording his version on the 
second channel. Listening to the 
playback of the tape, the student can 
hear the correct pronunciation and 
immediately afterward his own pro- 
nunciation for a very direct, en- 
lightening comparison. 

Still another application for two- 
channel recording is in music train- 
ing, using a stereo-type tape, one 
track of which has been recorded 
with all the parts of an orchestra 
except the student’s particular in- 
strument, with the exception of the 
vocal. He listens to that channel of 
the tape, then plays along on his 
trumpet, clarinet, etc. Upon play- 
back he can hear both tracks on the 
tape, demonstrating very clearly just 
how well he matches the rest of the 
orchestra, and where his lack of tech- 
nique is most pronounced. >>> 


two- 





HANDS OF MUSICIANS 


(Continued from page 22) 


his large, strong,  thick-fingered 
hands. 

Among women vocalists we have 
quite a contrast between petite Lily 
Pons and Junoesque Helen Traubel. 
Lily’s expressive hands must surely 
be the envy of all females,—the tra- 
ditional artist type, with tapering 
fingers, long nails and slender wrists. 
Helen’s hands, while not small, are 
surprisingly delicately boned. 

Most musicians have an_ under- 
standable fear of the handshake, a 
hazard of their profession. Some, 
like De Pachmann, go as far as to 
wear gloves to protect their “precious 
hands”. I well remember the soft, 
moist hand of Yehudi Menuhin, 
which was offered in limp handshake 
after a concert. He looked robust on 
the platform, but later, evidently 
dreading the enthusiasm of admirers 
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used for 


milling around him back stage, he 
used first hand and then the 
other, to lessen the possibility of 
damage. Bruno Walter offers a warm, 
easy grip. Koussevitzky’s was  sen- 
sitively cordial, while Paderewski’s 
handclasp was downright friendly. 

mu- 


one 


So who is to say how much 
sicians’ hands are to be protected? 
Evidently stand 
deal of strain without injury. Vir- 
tuosos like Kreisler, Heifetz and Hol- 
mann did not spare theirs in me- 
chanical pursuits which they en- 


most can a good 


joyed, far removed from the concert 
world. 

Then perhaps we should conc lude 
that while hands, like faces, usually 
fail to indicate anything as to the 
real the way he 
them certainly does show a 
deal about his ability and character. 

So encourage the owner of those 
little fingers today 
fumble the clarinet, fiddle 
or the piano. They may be the hands 
which tomorrow will thrill the world 


artistry. DPD 


owner's self, uses 


great 


grubby which 


on the 


with their musical 
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repertoire. 
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From Burlingame to Brussels 


N invitation to the Brussels 

World’s Fair was the begin- 
ning of a mammoth task for the 
Burlingame High School String Or- 
chestra. The Orchestra was the only 
group invited to 
(Its success was 


high-school-age 
appear at the Fair. 
reported in an article by Fay Tem- 
pleton Frisch: in the November-De- 
cember Music Journal.) They were 
invited in June to appear in Brus- 
sels in August, leaving two months 
for fund-raising, wardrobe and tour 
planning. 

The fund-raising task of which | 
speak is one which looms frequently 
school music 
Orchestra 


before 
The 


just raising money to 


many groups. 


Burlingame wasn’t 
transport its 
the 


within 


thirty-four members — within 
State of California, o1 
the United States. The 
ed $10,000 to travel 

eame, California 


of San Francisco), to Europe. 


even 
group need- 
from Burlin- 
(a few miles south 
The 
success of the Orchestra in gaining 
community support should prove to 
other school groups that talent and 
hard work can be repaid with  suc- 
CESS 

community 


lo consolidate the 


and gain civic interest, a citizen’s 
was organized with a lo- 
The 
young mu- 


director M. 


other 


committer 
cal businessman as its leader. 


citizen’s committee, the 
then 
Short, and 
ers of the area joined to raise that 
$ 10.000. 

Many fund-raising 


were used, The String Orchestra pre- 


sicians, parents, 


Lawrence teen-ag- 


techniques 
sented a concert as an opening proj- 


Vateo, Cali 
Uniwwersity, 
and 


touch with the 


Clinton, of San 
senio Stanford 
in’ Communications Journal 
nou 


High 


School String Orchestra to Europe and here 


asp She was in close 


historic pilgrimage of the Burlingame 


shares the knowledge gained by that experi 


ence with our readers. 
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MARY ANN CLINTON 


ect. A “Century Club” was formed; 
members of the Club donated $100 
each for the Orchestra trip. 

Several Burlingame merchants 
aided the drive by keeping their 
stores open from twelve to eight p.m. 
on one Sunday with the profits go- 
ing to the music fund. 


Campaign for Funds 


hundred and fifty letters 
were sent to San Francisco area in- 
dustries. A thorough fact sheet pre- 
senting the Orchestra’s case and tell- 
ing of the opportunity for the mu- 
sicians to represent American youth 
at its best was enclosed in the letter. 
The letter gave this plea: 

“It has always been the claim ol 
this country that Capitalism is the 
only effective economic system which 
the world has yet developed. It is 


Two 


r 


the feeling of the members of this 
industrial committee that unless 
Capitalism can produce the neces- 
sary funds to expense this tour, we 
will blush with embarrassment if we 
try to defend Capitalism against 
Communism.” This statement re- 
ferred to the recent triumphant tout 
of the Moiseyeyv dancers. 

San Francisco and Peninsula news- 
papers were enlisted in the drive. 
They used their power in editorials, 
publicity for the campaign, and 
later followed the Orchestra’s tour. 

Rival high schools collected over 
$800 from 
morning band concerts in railway 
stations. Another high school do- 
nated the proceeds from its summet 
band concert. A teen-age dance and 
car-washing projects also helped. 

\nonymous contributions, charity 

(Continued on page 112) 


commuters by giving 
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Burlingame High School 


String Orchestra a Long Way from Home 
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Teach the 


Ensemble! 


ROSEMARY MILLER 


must be a 
indeed! 
musician 


teacher 
individual 
thorough 


HE band 

diversified 
He must be a 
himself, a good teacher of music, 
able to teach several kinds of instru- 
ments to all kinds of people, and 
finally he must be able to conduct 
the finished that he has 
created. 

The ensemble! Somehow it is easy 
to forget in the teaching that all the 
little people who are learning to 
biow a horn and tap their feet must 
eventually wind up in the ensemble, 
or the band itself. How well they 
understand what is required of them 
will make a great deal of difference 
in school 


ensemble 


in how the band sounds. 
band work, the end of their learning 
is not simply the mastery of the in- 
strument itself, though that is im- 
portant, but they must also develop 
a certain feel for the total group. 
They must learn to read well, be 
able to follow the director, tune 
their instruments into their section 
for balance, and take full responsi- 
bility for the part which is before 
them on the music stand. If they do 
not have all these skills, the Overture 
may easily go to pieces, and let us 
hope not during a concert, when all 
the band little 
more nervous anyway! 

Let us look at this group. Do you 
have Jimmy who blows with a lovely 
tone and can imitate Harry James’ 
theme-song, but goes to pieces when 
asked to play a solo with the band 
(can’t?) count? Do 


members of are a 


because he won't 


The author of this article is the Music 
Instructor in the Chippewa Junior High 
School, Port Huron, Michigan. Miss Miller 
has had practical experience in both in- 
strumental and vocal music at the high 
level, with 


also of the recreational side of the 
is a member of Mu Phi Epsilon, 


a_ practical knowledge 
art. She 


SC hool 
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you have Johnny who follows along 
in his section, and never reads a note 
for himself? Jane who sits next to 
him reads, and Johnny follows her. 
You found this out when Jane broke 
her arm and couldn't play for six 
weeks. Do have Marys 
Fommies who are completely 


you several 
and 


confused by a rest pattern? 


Reading vs. Rote 


Somehow or other, rote singing 
and playing has a maddening hold 
on us. Who reads music 
Search your church 


good readers. Many school choruses 


any more? 


out choirs fo 
learn everything by rote. Elementary 
school children put on whole pro 
grams with songs learned by rote. | 
have had Junior High Choruses who 
had so little conception of music 
reading that they could not even dis 
whethe1 
or down. 

I find many even 
parents who have no the 
parts that a band plays. They think 
that 


cove! the melody went up 


students and 
idea ol 
blows the 


somehow everyone 


Photo, Frank Kramer 


thing and it all comes out as 


[ make a big poiht of reading 


Sale 

music, 
by measure (instead of one note at a 
time as many do) and also of looking 
ahead constantly to prepare fon 
coming measures. I spend more time 
watching for people whom [ suspect 
of guessing at rhythms or following 
the other members of the class than 
I do in searching out wrong notes 
or fingerings. I try to have each stu 
even if 
measures, each day. | 
truly that in the first 
rhythm, time and reading ability are 
more important than notes or finger- 
ings. When the reading is correct, 
the other things either take care ol 


dent read a new exercise, 


only a few 


believe yeal 


themselves or are easily corrected. 
Somehow the reading is the founda 
The ability 


confidence, 


tion of all other things, 
to read gives a student 
and other corrections by the teachet 


are more readily understood and 


obeyed. 

Quartets and sextets are a great 
help in learning to read and to play 
“good ensemble.” The responsibility 
of the individual is brought closer 
to home, and the student realizes all 
the more clearly how important it is 
to read quickly and play in tune. He 
realizes how his part “‘fits’’ with the 
others and how important it is fon 
him to play correctly his total part. 
By total part I simply mean that 
quite often students do not take the 
responsibility for their part. ‘They 
play along with the others, drop out 
and lose the place altogether occa 
out a rhythm 


sionally, never count 


pattern containing rests and = are 
totally unable to navigate a divided 
measure which leads into a change 


ol key. 


In conducting full rehearsal it 1s 


well to have with counte) 


melodies play their parts alone, so 
the 


groups 


that it may be understood by 


others how their parts at the same 


place in the music blend or fit in. I 


like to explain how important the 


inner parts are, give players of ac 


companying instruments a morale 


boost and praise them fot thei 


the all-important 


taken 


also at this point with the tuning 


patience with 


“oompahs.”’ Care should be 

and balancing of sections 
One of my ways of explaining the 

ensemble to my younger players 1s 


to describe the finished Overture as 
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a tapestry which must be woven be 
fore the eyes of the audience. Sup 
pose your color is yellow, figurative 
ly; then you must play as beautitully 
as you can to bring out your color, 
whether it is to be yellow alone o1 


whether it combines with another 
color to make orange or green. Good 
band members should learn to hush 
their instruments if desired by the 
conductor, or to play as well as a 
soloist if required, and above all to 
make music, no matter how simple 
the tune is, or how complicated the 


composition as a whole. >> 
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MATTER OF 
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THIS 


chord structure. Her fellow-students 
were asked approximately how long 
they would expect to spend memo- 
rizing a movement such as this. The 
consensus of opinion was something 
weeks—three 


and two 


They 


between one 
at the 
emphasis upon reading notes, rhy- 
thms, phrasing correctly the 
first time—in other under- 


standing and performing correctly 


most. placed great 
and 
words, 


&. 


flute and piano 
two flutes 
two flutes and piano 


cesses two Clarinets 
two clarinets and piano 


four clarinets—scGpts 


for four saxophones—scGpts 


and Piano 
.Trumpet and Piano 

..Cornet and Piano 
Bolt’ 

Cornet and Piano 
from the Mahler Third 
veseeseee }FOMbONe and Piano 
Trombone Solo 


. Trumpet 


“The 


.... Trombone and Piano 


for Brass Ensemble—sc&pts 





INTERPRETATION 


from page 18) 


the composer’s “shorthand.” Inci- 
dentally, these were not students in 
a professional high school, but a 
group of teen-agers studying at a 
private studio. To them musicianly 
understanding is the key to limitless 


musical enjoyment. 


Harmonie Analysis 


already 
warrants 


The second point has 
been touched upon, but 
special attention. Harmonic analysis 
not only facilitates sight-reading and 
memorization, but it is absolutely 
essential to real musical understand- 
ing and interpretation. Take as an 
example the overworked yet beauti- 
ful first movement of the ‘Moon- 
light Sonata.” The melody alone 
here is really nothing. It is the 
harmonic progression which makes 


this piece and poses a challenge to 
the performer. Whether it is a sim- 
ple | and V7 chord progression or a 
complex series of modulations in 
the development section of a sonata, 
this is the composer’s “musical clay.” 
This is his communication to the 
performer and listener, and must be 
interpreted as such not merely 
imitated from someone's recording 
or blindly trying to copy a teacher's 
suggestions. 

Now we must consider the third 
point of real musical interpretation 
- understanding musical forms. 
Form is an expressive device and 
must be treated as such. A composer 
repeats a fragment, a phrase or a 
section to give emphasis or balance. 
The return of the A-theme in a song 
will not be treated 
time. Of 
musical forms 
but, far 


and trio 
the 
identifying 
memorization, 


form 


exactly same each 
course 
facilitates 
more important, the form itself com- 
prises the basic framework for the 
composer's musical message, ‘There- 
fore any valid or musical interpreta- 
tion presupposes an understanding 
of this. 

consideration of 


Of course, any 


musical symbols, harmonic and for- 
mal analysis is futile if the perform- 
er does not have sufficient technical 
command to produce the desired 
results. To say that the student will 
develop adequate technical _ profi- 
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ciency merely by playing pieces may 
look good in theory, but simply does 
not work in practice. ‘The intelli- 
gent) man wait until he 
desperately needs an item before he 
considers appropriate ways of pro- 
curing it. Planning ahead and an- 
licipating future needs is the very 
essence of successful and happy liv- 
ing. The student must turn 
every piece into a gymnasium for 
technical development seldom, — if 
ever, experiences the thrill of ex- 
ploring new material, and_ rarely 
has much to show for his labors at 


doesn’t 


who 


any given time. He “‘slaves’”’ to mas- 
ter the technical problems and _ suc- 
cumbs to their treacheries almost as 
soon as he places the piece on his 
review list. Sensitive musical inter- 
pretation rarely comes from this ap- 
proach, since the many technical 
imperfections distract and frustrate 
the performer. Technical command 
should serve as a happy means to a 
more musical interpretation. 


Creative Interpretation 


What are some of the 
might go about helping our stu- 
dents interpret their more 
creatively? Perhaps one of the best 
ways would be to base our teaching 
on a comprehensive program of 
“musical literacy” for each student, 
not the mere mastery of a few piec es 
for the spring festival or recital. 
This entail developing a 
long-term learning sequence rather 


ways we 


music 


would 


than the prevalent custom of assign- 
ing an assortment of pieces over a 
period of years, hoping they will 
somehow develop versatile musician- 
ship. 

Our must stress sight- 
reading, so that the student will 
have an acquaintance with a wide 
range of literature from all periods. 
As he explores the literature, he 
will become well versed in the 
harmonic and contrapuntal textures 


program 


of the respective periods. Form will 
be a living part of his interpreta- 
tions and he will take pride in a 
technical approach which enables 
him to realize the musical subtleties 
of the composer. From the begin- 
ning, he must feel “at home” in all 
keys and not develop a “psychosis” 
of flats and sharps. He will continue 
to feel rhythms as well as to learn 
the mathematics of counting. And, 
since most children like to experi- 
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ment, he will be encouraged to im 
provise and compose his own pieces, 
for the intrinsic values of 


not only 


creating his own music, but also for 


the purpose of developing greater 
insights into other people's music 
through his own creative experi- 
Performance of 


will 


ences. musical mas- 


terworks become an enlight- 


ened act of interpretation and 
projection, not uninspired imitation. 

Why should we wish to interpret 
music anyway? As a universal means 
of expression and a language of its 


own, music is a mirror of man’s 


existence and through it we give 


those feelings and 
moments of life that 


expressed in words. >>> 


realization to 
cannot be 


The joint National Convention of 
the American String 
ciation and the Musi 


Teachers Asso- 
Teachers Na- 
tional Association has been scheduled 
for February 24-29, 1959 in Kansas 
City, Missouri. Featured will be 
nationally known 
school orchestras and the Kansas City 
Philharmonic Orchestra. 


soloists, selected 
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instrument with reflexes so obedient that it seems an extension of your will. 

Of necessity, a product that is so patiently and painstakingly built can be 


produced only in limited numbers. 


If you 


particularly appreciate such 


qualities, your dealer invites you to inspect 


and play the “Goya” guitar. 
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APPOINTMENTS Ben Hoagland, 
Jr. is now Sales & Promotion Man 
Director of Educational 
sernstein & Co., 


and 
at Shapiro, 


age) 
Music 
Inc., representing Skidmore Music 
Corp. and Mood Music Co. ... Dr. 
Walter Ducloux, head of the opera 
department in the University of 
Southern California School of Music 
for the past five years, has also been 
appointed conductor of the Univer- 
sity Symphony Orchestra and head 
of the conducting department. 
Dr. Victor H. Hardt has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the music edu- 
cation department, Chicago Musical 
College of Roosevelt University. .. . 
Dean Earl V. Moore of the Universi- 
ty of Michigan School of Music is 
the new music program adviser for 
the Educational ‘TV and Radio Cen- 
ter in Ann Arbor, Mich. . . . John 
C. Borden has been named President 
olf the Manhattan School of Music, 
New York. .. . Donald J. Plunkett 
of Capitol Records has moved from 
Executive Vice-President to the Pres 
the Audio Engineering 
Society for 1958-59. Dr. Helen 
M. Hosmer, director of the Crane 
Music Department at Potsdam State 
College, has 
appointed to the Screening 
Committee of the Music Advisory 
for the International Cultural 


idency olf 


University “Teachers 


been 


Exchange Service. The Service is a 
function of the .State Department's 
Special International Program for 
Cultural Presentations, administered 
by ANTA. The University ol 
Bulfalo has announced the appoint 
Leon Kirchner as Slee Pro 
Music, commencing with 
semester. Mr, Kirchner, 
a composer, was the winner of the 
1950 New York Critics Circle Award, 
and is currently the Luther Brusie 
Marchant Professor of Music. at 
Mills College, Oakland, California. 
Marion 


ment ol 
lessor olf 


the coming 


Genevieve P. Bowman, 
Louise Valasek and George F. Bren 
nan” have been recently appointed 
to the Crane Music Department stafl 

State 


University “Teachers 


College, Potsdam, N. Y. The 
Executive Committee of the Friends 
of Music at Yale University has a 
new Chairman in Edward R. Ward- 
well, who succeeds Cortlandt D. 
Barnes, Jr. The Friends have rend- 
ered support to Yale’s Music Library 
and Old Instrument Collection, in 
addition to sponsoring concerts and 
contests. 


CONTESTS AND AWARDS — Na- 
tional Auditions for Strings are to 
be held Sept. 9-11, 1959, deadline for 
which will be June Ist. Ist, 2nd and 
3rd awards are $1,000, $300 and $100 
respectively, Apply to Chairman of 
Auditions, 1805 37th St., N. W., 
Washington 7, D.C... . Eddy Man- 
son, Hohner harmonica star and 
active President of the American 
Society of Music Arrangers, is com- 
poser-conductor of the 1958 prize- 
winning Venice Film Festival film, 
Weddings and Babies. Former fes- 
tival pictures of his have included 
Little Fugitive and Lovers and Lolli- 
pops. The Friends of Music at 
Yale University 
Yehudi Wynet 
chamber music 
ance on Yale’s 


have commissioned 
to compose a new 
work for perform- 
mid-winter Alumni 
Day Feb. 22. In 1953, Wyner 
was awarded the Alfred Hertz 
Memorial Scholarship from the Uni- 
versity of California and the Rome 
the 


next 


Prize in Composition from 
American Academy in Rome. 
The first Aaron Orenstein Award is 
offered by the Associated Music 
Teachers League, Inc. ‘The prize of 
$250 and a ‘Town Hall performance 
will be awarded to the best original 
composition ol two or more move- 
ments, comparable in_ difficulty to 
Sonatine. Contact the 


the Ravel 





When responding to advertise- 
ments or information, your 
mention of Music Journal will 
be appreciated. 











AMTL, Mrs. Cecile Hindman, 515 
West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 
...A prize of $150 is offered by the 
H. W. Gray Company, Inc., fon the 
best anthem for mixed voices, Fon 
details write the American Guild 
of Organists, 630 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 20, N. Y. ... Cash awards to- 
talling $1,000 are offered by the 
Broadman Press Anthem Competi- 
tion, with a deadline of February 1. 
Contact Broadman Anthem Compe- 
tition, 127 Ninth Avenue, Nashville, 
Tenn. The Annual Publication 
Award Contest of the Composers 
Press offers royalty contracts to the 
best compositions in several cate- 
gories. Address of the Press is 1211 
Ditmas Avenue, Brooklyn 18, N. Y. 
The Ernest Bloch Award ol 
$350 plus performance is for the best 
new secular work for mixed chor- 
uses. Write to the United Temple 
Chorus, Ernest Bloch Award, Box 
15, Woodmere, L. I., N. Y.... The 
best new American song cycle sub 
mitted to the National Federation 
of Music Clubs will receive an 
award of $500 and a_ performance. 
Ihe Federation’s address is 445 W. 
23rd St., New York. .. . The New- 
port Jazz Festival announces the 
organization of the Newport Youth 
Band, which will be composed en- 
tirely of teen-age boys and girls from 
the New York area, and will play 
at the Festival in July. Auditions 
will be held on Saturdays, and win- 
ners Marsi:all 
Brown, director of the group. 
The Southern Illinois Univer- 
sity’s music department has used its 
Rockefeller Foundation Grant to en- 
gage Joseph Szigeti, who will assist 
department's program of 


will be selected by 


in the 
string instruction for STU students 
and area teen-agers. Anothe1 
Rockeleller Grant has the 
Portland junior Symphony Associa- 
tion to award a second pair of com 
new works. This year’s 
Benjamin and 
both 
COMPpOsers. 


enabled 


MISsiONs for 

Lees 
well-known 
The 


are 
Haiefl, 


\merican 


winners 
\lexei 
young 
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purpose of the commissions is to 
stimulate the composition of serious 
works which are technically within 
the reach of and 
their audiences. 
performance of the new works by 
the Junior Symphony. . . . The All- 
American Bandmasters, a national 
organization of conductors, have 
conferred membership on Edward 
Levinsky, of Pattonville, Missouri. 
Mr. Levinsky was one of three trum- 
peters selected nationally to play 
with the Bandmasters in their recent 
Mid-West convention in Chicago. ... 


young orchestras 


The award includes 


BOOKS AND MUSIC Maskew 
Miller, Ltd., of Cape ‘Town, South 
Africa, announces publication of 
The Teaching of Music in Primary 
Schools, by D. R. Ulster. Car] 
Parrish is the editor of Treasury of 
Early Music, an anthology of master- 
works of the Middle Ages, the Ren- 
aissance, and the saroque Era. The 
book is published by W. W. Norton 
& Company. The Wonderful 
World of Music, illustrated in color, 
has been released by Doubleday & 
Company. The book is co-authored 
by Benjamin Britten and Imogen 
Holst. ... IT. S. Denison & Co., Min- 
neapolis, has published Singing Days 
of Childhood, by Florence Ray. 

Berkeley, California, is the home of 
a new publishing venture, the St. 
Mark’s Choir The avowed 
purpose of the Press is to commis- 
sion new works in the field of church 


Press. 


music, and to foster first’ perform- 
ances of these works. Its initial 
issues includes works by Andrew 
Imbrie, Donald Aird, and William 
‘Bohn. 

SCHOOLS The Stanley String 
Quartet of the University of Michi- 
gan celebrates its 10th anniversary 
in 1958-59. It has performed nearly 
100 public concerts on the U.M. 
campus plus an additional 30 con- 
certs in Detroit, 15 in Grand Rapids 
and 14 in the Upper Peninsula... . 
Hartt College of Music, University 
of Hartford, offers a free piano series 
featuring Leonard Seeber on Feb. 
9th and Raymond Hanson on April 
6th... . The Musical Theatre Work- 
shop of the Boston Conservatory will 
produce Flotow’s Martha in Janu- 
ary, while the Conservatory’s Dance 
Department will participate in the 
New England Opera Company's 
Boston productions of Verdi’s La 
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Traviata and Puccini’s La Rondine. 
A dance version of Purcell’s Dido 
and Aeneas will be presented late 
The Southwestern 

will 
work- 


in the season, .. . 
Baptist Theological Seminary 
hold its annual church musi 
shop during the last week of Janu- 
ary. Recitals, sound demonstrations, 
and various individual courses will 
be features of the workshop. For 
further information contact the 
School of Church Music, Southwest- 
ern Baptist Theological Seminary, 
Fort Worth 15, Texas. .. . The Hof- 
stra College Symphony Orchestra 
will open its season on November 
21 with George Kleinsinger’s comic 
opera, archie and mehitabel, fea 
turing Mignon Dunn Frank 
Buxton. The orchestra will give a 
children’s concert on December 13. 

[The United Detroit Theatres 
Corporation has presented Wayne 
State University with its music li- 
brary, consisting of over 5,000 items. 
The represents the 
tions of now defunct 


and 


collec _ 
Detroit 
includes 


library 
the 
theatre orchestras, and 
many out-of-print works by promi- 


nent American composers. 


the IIth 


Louisville 


PUBLIC EVENTS For 
consecutive the 
Orchestra, Robert Whitney, conduc- 
tor, will present the world premiere 
of a work commissioned by the or- 
chestra at each subscription concert. 


season, 


During the past ten years, the Louis 
ville Orchestra, with local funds and 
a grant from the Rockefelle1 
dation, has presented 110 world pre- 


Foun- 


mieres of student award-winning 
works. ... The Oklahoma City Sym 
phony Orchestra, under the direction 
of Guy Fraser Harrison, began its 
ninth season of hour length radio 
broadcasts recently, featuring world 
premieres of works by Elie Sieg- 
meister and David Ward, and the 
first performance of a commissioned 
piece by Edmund Haines. . . . Janu- 
50-February | are the dates for 
the Handel 
val at Evanston, Illinois, being held 
under the auspices of the North- 
western University School of Music. 
Highlights of the Festival will in- 
clude the opera Semele and _ the 
oratorio Solomon, two concerts, and 
a lecture by Nicholas Slonimsky. . 

[he National Association of Teach- 
ers of Singing holds its annual Con- 
vention at the Hotel Commodore, 
New York City, December 27-30. ... 


ary 


Commemoration Festi- 


Winifred Cecil’s Joy in Singing series 
has inaugurated its tenth season at 
New York’s Town Hall. 
acquaints students with song litera 
ture through actual performance, 
and the student judged as the sea 
is awarded a Town Hall 
The Little Orchestra 
present Gluck’s phi 


January, 


] his course 


son's best 
recital. 
Society will 

Tauride during 
first at the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music and Carnegie Hall. 
Featured in the cast will be Gloria 
Davy, Leopold Simoneau and Mat 
tial Singher. Hugo Wolf’s Der Cor 
regidor, will also be performed this 
Phe Music Teachers Na 
will hold its Bi 
City, 


genie en 


then at 


i | 
tional Association 
Convention in) Kansas 


24-28, 


ennial 
Mo., February 


HIGH FIDELITY 
ress on standards of 
for hi-fi amplifiers has been reported 
by the Standards Committee of the 
High Fidelity Manu 
facturers. . . . University Loudspeak 
ers, Inc. has introduced a new dual 
voice 12” coil 
stereo guide is available from H. H. 
Scott, Inc., Dep't. P, 111 
Rd., Maynard, Mass., showing vari 
ous methods of system 

The Audio Division of Ameri 
can Electronics, Inc., 9449 West Jel 
ferson Blvd., Culver City, California, 
has a new professional Stereo ‘Tap 
Recorder. The ‘Mark VII” takes all 
reel sizes up through 1014”. Further 
information is available. . . . Walco 
Products, Inc., 60 Franklin St., East 
Orange, N. J., developed a 
“Stereo Hi-Fi Discleaner Kit” 
sisting of cleaning solution, applica 
tor pad and dusting pad. ... Edgard 
Varese, whose Poeme Electronique 


\merican pre 


Substantial prog 
measurement 


Institute of 


woofer. . . . A free 


Powdermill 


building a 


has 
con 


recently received its 


miere on a new tape recorder-play 
back system, will continue experi 


ments with electronic music in the 


Bogen-Presto laboratories, a division 
of the Seigler Corporation. . . . A 
}9o"" 


Electro-Voice stereo demonstra 


tion record is free at your nearest 


Electro-Voice showroom. ‘The record 
illustrates the components necessary 
to reproduce depth and dimension. 


\ portable, light-weight stereo 


hi-fi phonograph, the SH12, is avail 


able through any Motorola dealer, 
featuring a detachable twin-speakei 
system. The Glaser-Steers Cor 
poration, Belleville, New Jersey, now 
GS-77 record changet 


features the 
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which has a cartridge holder per- 


mitting instant interchange from 
monaural to stereo. ... Dynaco, Inc., 
617 North 41 Street, Philadelphia, 
features the Dynakit power amplifier 
kits 60-watt outputs. 


The major portion of the wiring is 


with 50 and 
factory assembled on a printed cir- 
cult The Collaro 
stereo changers include a five-termi- 


board, new 
nal stereo head, a transcription-type 
tone arm, and a velocity trip mec 
The tone arm will accept 
monaural 


hanism. 


any standard stereo or 


cartridge. ... 


Monitor Records has 
recorded the music of the Beryozka 
Folk Ballet, which recently com- 
pleted a five-week run in New York 
City. The Beryozka Dancers are pres- 
ently touring leading cities through- 
the United States and Canada. 
The Tenor, an opera by Hugo 
Weisgall, was recently recorded in 
Europe, and is soon to be released 
by Westminster, Mr. Weisgall’s op- 
era, The Stronger, based on August 
Strindberg’s play of the same name, 
is now available on Columbia rec- 
Gian-Carlo Menotti’s latest 


RECORDS 


out 


ords. po & 


CLEMSON 
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opera, Maria Golovin, is scheduled 
for release by RCA Victor. The re- 
cording will feature the singers who 
created the roles at the Brussels 
World’s Fair under the aegis of the 
NBC Opera Company. . . . The So- 
ciety for Forgotten Music, a division 
of Contemporary Records, has_re- 
leased three 12” LP discs of various 
neglected Sonatas of Jan Ladislav 
Dussek, Ernest Chausson’s Quartet 
in A Major, Opus 30, and Mendels- 
sohn’s String Quartet in E Flat cou- 
pled with Glinka’s String Quartet in 
I’. The Trio in C Minor by Guil- 
laume Lekeu is also scheduled for 
release on the SFM label. Presently 
in Los Angeles, SFM was originally 
founded in Paris and New York, in 
1947 and 1948 respectively, by Ver- 
non Duke. 


ADDITIONAL NEWS The Ameri- 
can Music Conference has recently 
issued a guide booklet designed as 
an aid in teaching elementary music, 
entitled A Suggested Keyboard Ex- 
perience Plan. Free copies can_ be 
from the American Music 
Conference, 332 South Michigan 
\venue, Chicago 4, Illinois. 

Members of the Livonia Youth Sym- 
phony Society of Detroit, Michigan, 
are served punch and cookies by 
Camp Fire Girls during breaks in 
. . Lionel Nowak, pian- 
member of the 
faculty, 


obtained 


rehearsals. 
ist, composer, and 
Jennington College music 
is on leave of absence to study music 
Union. 


Com- 


education in the Soviet 
The Linton Manufacturit 
pany, of Elkart, Indiana, 
that the low-priced Lintonite-bodied 
Plateaux Oboe can now be sold to 
schools at the same level as the more 
familiar clarinet. The Cundy- 
Bettoney Company introduces selec- 
tions for Brass and Woodwind 
Choir, prepared by Francis Findlay 
for beginning woodwind and_ brass 
ensembles. Free scores are 
available from Cundvy-Bettoney Co., 
Dep't. A, 96 Bradlee Street, Hyde 
Park 36, Mass... . 


19 
5 
reports 


reduced 


Compositions by Moravian com- 
posers will be featured in a program 
presented by the Schola Cantorum 
on January 18 in Hunter College 
Assembly Hall. The major work on 
the program will be the oratorio Der 
Tod Jesu, by the 18th century com- 
poser Karl Heinrich Graun. 
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THE MUSICAL EAR 


(Continued from page 14) 


and I hope some day not only this 
scene but the whole play will be 
set to a score worthy of the text. 

Take another example of the need 
for a musical ear in straight comedy: 
a scene in the first act of The Girls 
in 509 is concerned with a revelation 
which Aunt Hettie makes, explain- 
ing who the girls really are and why 
they have lived as recluses for 26 
years under an alias. In announcing 
that their name is not Smith but 
Van der Wyck she launches into a 
narration which is pure grand opera 
in style and must be played as such, 
with wide gestures and broad phras- 
ing. What she is telling is the time- 
worn fairy story of the true identity 
of the princess who has been living 
in the woodcutter’s hut since baby- 
hood, the plot of I] Trovatore and 
suttercup’s confession of who is real- 
ly who in Pinafore. This calls for the 
aria technique and is interspersed 
with recitative passages which can- 
not be played in the colloquial man- 
ner, for oddly enough the more un- 
real the delivery of lines the more 
believable is the Ordinary 
everyday speech would make the 
scene ridiculous. This is because the 
written for such 
nonsense and the audience is 
pared to accept it all as preposterous 
and funny. 


scene, 


scene is correctly 


pre- 


Tilden on Music 


Bill Tilden once told me that one 
of the most dangerous traps in 
tournament tennis is the unconscious 
desire to keep a rally going, return- 
again and again for the 
satisfaction of a sort of hypnotic 
pleasure in the action. The danger 
lay in the musical rhythm which 
mesmerized a player into making an 
error. When such a trap was about 
to spring, he said it was his musical 
ear which warned him to break the 
rhythm, to change his pace and make 
a different sound in hitting the ball, 
to smash it even if he lost a point, 
or to lob it high—anything to get 
out of that rally. Tilden, by the way, 
was very fond of music and a great 


ing the ball 


opera fan. 

It is the musical ear which is im- 
portant when Shakespeare and the 
classics are to be performed. The ac- 
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tor who can hear the beat of the 
verse and the beauty of the words 
will convey the greatest pleasure to 
his listeners and he doesn’t have to 
clobber them with a sing-song accent 
either. When I taught classic acting 
at The American Theater Wing, I 
concentrated the funda- 
mentals of approach to classic style; 
I made no attempt to give interpre- 
tations or dramatic explanations. I 
simply concentrated on breath and 


only on 


stance and clear speech and I treated 
the problem as if it were music. You 


cannot sing a long phrase of Mozart 
and take a breath when you run out 
of wind; you must plan where you 
take a breath and you must plan so 
that you have enough to last out the 
phrase. Actors unused to studying 
poetic phrases or unused to study- 
ing musical phrases take their breath 
any old place and any old how, 
which is why they founder when 
they come to tackle the classics. You 
can’t sing an aria without knowing 
how to stand so that breath control 
and action will not interfere with the 
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\ collection of popular airs and official U. S. Army music for fifes 
and drums combined with similar pieces for field trumpets, cymbals, 


features are available for the first time: 

e Drum, bass drum, and cymbal music to accompany the Official 
Field Music Manual for bugles. 
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e Brief essay on the history of field music. 
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BARNES & NOBLE 
TEXTS 


FOR THE MUSIC DEPARTMENT 


INTRODUCTION 
TO MUSIC: 


A Guide to Good Listening 
By HUGH M. MILLER 
Offers the basic elements of music, 
mediums, forms, styles, types of 
music literature, aids to apprecia- 
tion, review of notation. The gener- 
ous listening lists that are included 
will encourage active contact with 
this medium of the arts. Keyed to 

standard textbooks, 288 pages. 
Paperback, $1.50 


 ——— 


HISTORY OF MUSIC 
By HUGH M. MILLER 
Gives a concise completely up-to- 
the-minute summary which traces 
the development of musical art 
from ancient civilization to contem- 
porary composers. Among its spe- 
cial features are: carefully selected 
lists of phonograph records; com- 
pact glossary; illustrations of in- 
struments; inclusive bibliography 
and thorough indexing. The book 
is keyed to standard textbooks. 
Paperback, $1.25 


on 


INTRODUCTION 
TO OPERA 


Sponsored by the Metropolitan Opera 
Guild 


Edited by MARY ELLIS PELTZ 


\ practical handbook for all music 
students. it presents forty popular 
operatic masterpieces with act-by- 
act plot summaries together with a 
discussion of each work’s music 
and dramatic content and_ style 
written by a well-known critic. A 
unique feature of this handy paper- 
back is the discography section in 
which the same operas are con- 
sidered and each complete long- 
playing recording of the opera (is- 
sued through December, 1955) is 


263 pages. 


listed with the performance evalu- 
ated by a specialist. 332 pages. 
Paperback, $1.65 
FREE EXAMINATION COPIES AVAILABLE 
TO INSTRUCTORS 


Published by 


BARNES & NOBLE. INC. 


105 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 3, N. Y. 


vocal line, nor can you slouch and 
slump and mumble when Shaw and 
Shakespeare give you poetic arias to 
deliver. 

I finally got the class a recording 
machine (they hadn’t brought out 
tape as yet the year I taught) and 
when the lads heard what they real- 
ly sounded like, those with the built- 
in musical ear had the revelation of 
their lives. 

Thus we are like the boy who dis- 
covered in his grammar class that he 
had been speaking gerunds all his 
life and didn’t know it; we all use 
this musical ear every day and the 
more we can exercise it the more 
learn of this world 
around us. I am always so impressed 


we © shall 


with radio engineers and sound men 
who can separate qualities of sound, 
rebalance them and reproduce imi- 
tations of the real with what to me 
is magic. I wish I could hear these 
minutiae! But if I am not that at- 
tuned on this earth I shall hope to 
be in the audience with you all when 
we hear the music of the spheres. D> 





LANGUAGE MUSIC 


(Continued from page 9) 


that a phonetic rhythm can convey. 
It may be observed, in passing, that 
the broader frequency range and the 
oreater level of instru- 
mental music make the detail poten- 
tial of its patterns considerably 
greater than phonetic music. How- 
ever, the information that phonetic 
patterns do convey may be_ rein- 
forced by the referential meanings of 
words. Instrumental music lacks this 
kind of Hence, musical 
comedy and the old Chinese drama 
attempt to exploit these limitations 
by having the most intensely emo- 


loudness 


support. 


tional passages sung in accompani- 
ment to instrumental music. Opera, 
by totally deleting speech and by in- 
sisting that the whole drama_ be 
sung, loses favor with many people 
who object to its unvaried and there 
fore artificial level of emotional in- 


tensitv. DDD 


The above 

The Orchestra of the Language” by Ernest 
Ve. Robson, just published by 
)oseloff, New York 


article ts an excerpt from 


Thomas 
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In and Out of Tune 


SIGMUND SPAETH 


HE field of music can always stand a few 

New Year’s resolutions. Here are some sug- 
gestions for 1959. 

Composers (Serious): ‘To stop thinking of 
musical creation as a primarily scientific or 
mathematical process. ‘To recognize that in music, 
as in all the arts, the heart is more important 
than the brain. To realize that something new is 
not necessarily better than something old. To 
pray occasionally for that indefinable thing 
called “inspiration.” 

Composers (Popular): To resist the tempta- 
tion of turning out obviously vulgar trash merely 
because of the current taste of a lot of illiterate young people. To refuse to 
bribe disc jockeys and other unscrupulous middlemen, even when the suc- 
cess of a song clearly depends on their co-operation. Te recognize the 
possible dignity and permanence of even a popular tune, in the tradition of 
pure folk music, and to hope for an eventual merit system. 

Interpreters (Serious): To respect the intentions of a composer and to 
try as honestly as possible to convey those intentions to the listener, To 
capitalize legitimately the assets of personality and appearance, but to 
remember always that the music itself is of primary importance. ‘To find a 
happy medium between slavish devotion to old favorites and a fanatical 
search for novelty, keeping in mind that a paying audience cannot be 
limited to a handful of sophisticated experts. 

Interpreters (Popular): To appreciate the merits and individual de- 
mands of even an unpretentious song and to present it with sincerity and 
integrity. To look with suspicion upon tue artificialities of the 
stylists,” remembering that even a popular song-writer may have had good 
reasons for the details of his melody, rhythm and words. To acquire a 
proper perspective as to the comparative significance of the creator, arranger 
and interpreter of a popular song, perhaps even arriving at a minimum of 
self-adulation and silly vanity. 

Music Critics: To remember always that they are merely expressing 
personal opinions, which they can only hope to have confirmed by posterity. 
To avoid the temptation of becoming a performer instead of an observer, 
refusing to write like a comedian or to impress the groundlings with a 
parade of high-sounding technical terms. To aim sincerely at constructive 
rather than destructive criticism and to renounce the path of least resistance 
represented by non-committal reporting. To stop saying ‘“‘masterful” when 
they mean “masterly,” and perhaps let up on that word “persuasive.” 

Music Lovers: To try to express honest reactions instead of being 
unduly influenced by superior friends and professional critics. To respond 
to music itself and its effective interpretation, instead of being dazzled by 
reputation, publicity or personality. ‘To maintain humility in the discovery 
of great art in preference to flaunting superior knowledge and indulging in 


song 


aesthetic snobbery. 

Everybody: To enjoy a happy new year making and listening to great 
music. To get the record habit, including the newest improvements in 
sound. To demand more and better music on the air. To go to concerts and 
the opera whenever possible, with an open mind, uninfluenced by the 
artificialities of the star system. To participate in music at home no matter 
how modestly and get rid of that old inferiority complex. >>> 
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NEW CHORAL BOOKS 
for YOUNG VOICES 


Seven outstanding collections of fine 
arrangements for unchanged, changing 


or changed voices. . . . 85¢ each. 


THE 
THREE WAY 
CHORISTER 


by Maurice Gardner 


The 
THREE-WAY 


May be used by: 
TWO PART (SA) 
THREE PART (SAT) 
FOUR PART (SATB) 


MELODY 


HARMONY 


Youth in Song 
CHORAL SERIES 
and Maurice 
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by Walter Ehret Gardner 


MELODY and HARMONY (unison with 
optional harmony part) 

HI and LO (2 part-SA) 

THREE in SONG (3 part-SSA 

TEEN TRIOS (3 part-SAB) 

FOUR in HARMONY (4 part-SATB) 


THE YOUNG 
CHORALIER 


by Maurice Gardner 


ite 
Young 


May be used by: Choralies 


TWO PART (SA) 
THREE PART (SAT) 
FOUR PART (SATB) 


AY Jide VM pe ie) lila ge) dG 
OFFER! 
Each book at the special price of 50¢ 


— or all seven for $3.00. Only one set 


per customer! Write to: 


SL2ff ws PUBLISHING CO., DEPT. E 


374 GREAT NECK RD., GREAT NECK, N. Y. 
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PREPARATION FOR MUSIC THERAPY 


(Continued from page 52) 


if he is going 
very 
in 


ard a cello, Obviously, 
«o write orchestrations, it is 
important that he have 
orchestration and in band arranging. 
He needs a course in instru- 
mentation which should be very 
practical—taught from a_ practical, 
functional point of view in which he 
learns to write for any unusual, un- 
heard-of combination of — instru- 
ments. 


courses 


also 


BRYAN — Look to the Past 
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TODD — There Will be Poetry 


FRANK — For You, O Democracy 


HOVDESVEN — Farewell, Halls of Learning 


(All for mixed voices) 


J. FISCHER & BRO. 


The therapist may have to help a 
patient to repair a clarinet, to show 
fingering and control. He 
must know at least a little about 
clarinet, cornet, trombone = and 
strings. He can be the best trumpet 
player in the world, but if he does 
not know how to replace a cork on 
the water-key with a little bit of 
gum, or to find a way to put back a 
pad that has come off a clarinet, or 
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how to fix a spring that is broken, 
he cannot function. There may be 
too little time to go to the repair 
shop. There are lots of seemingly 
trivial things that become so im- 
portant in this work. The public 
provides instruments for hospitals, 
but does not, as a rule, go out and 
buy new instruments. The therapist 
must make the best of it. V. A. hos- 
pitals have budgets and do pretty 
well with instruments; it is the state 
hospitals that inherit the old relics. 

There will probably be a chorus 
and very likely one to three choirs. 
Programs arranged for religious serv- 
ices depend upon the type of hos- 
pital. There may be Jewish, Cath- 
olic and Protestant services, and the 
therapist should know something 
about the forms of worship and mu- 
sic suitable for those occasions; it 
will be his responsibility to help pre- 
pare such events. So he must con- 
duct and teach conducting. If the 
ward organist is out, he must fill in 
as organist. 


Vocal Study 


The therapist may have a patient 
who very much wants to study voice, 
and the doctor may prescribe it for 
his lessons. It is a great thrill for 
patients to study and improve their 
singing; so the music therapist needs 
to know something of that, too—not 
professionally, perhaps, but he must 
know the woodwind, _ brass, 
strings and percussion, I say percus- 
sion since it is the basis of the 
rhythm band. If a patient has lost all 
sense for melody and harmony and 
form in music, all that may remain 
is the rhythmic sense. That is the last 
thing to leave a deteriorated mind, 
and I suppose it is because rhythm 
is chiefly physical. So a in 
recreational music and percussion is 
all-important. Knowledge of the use 
of the the ukulele and 
the guitar in this 
recreational music study. 

Many educators feel that a music 
education degree should be the 
foundation of the program. Certain 
institutions do require certification, 
breaking away from 


voice, 


course 


harmonica, 


is of great value 


but others are 
that now because they find they want 
occupational therapists and these are 
often not certified teachers. Trained 
music therapists may not be certified 
teachers and yet have just what in- 
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stitutions want in qualifications, so 
it is quite likely that this change will 
be taking place in many states. 

The therapist has to understand 
what the psychiatrist wants, to read 
his prescription and to accept the 
ingredients and report on what hap- 
pened. He must report in psychiatric 
language and be able to read a case 
history intelligently. Sixteen hours of 
psychology is the usual minimum 
requirement. The music therapist 
should have an understanding of 
sociology. The social studies, psy- 
chology and neurology are essential 
courses. 

The final important part of the 
training will be obtained through 
application and experience during 
six months of practice in a hospital. 
It is at this stage that the true chal- 
lenge is revealed, Many students 
think they want to be music therap- 
ists because the work sounds glam- 
orous. However, the desire to be 
something does not always indicate 
one has the necessary qualifications. 
Music therapy demands a difficult 
course of study,—but the rewards are 
great. >>> 





STEREO TECHNIQUES 


(Continued from page 5) 


in a phantom circuit. 

The two separate signals necessary 
for stereophonic reproduction may 
be recorded on tape or on disc. Pre- 
recorded tapes have two 
magnetic tracks on the same ribbon. 
In stereo disc recording, the 
channels are represented by complex 
movement of the record groove, 
which is traced with a single stylus. 
A disc phonograph record has a 
spiral groove which leads the tone- 
arm from the outside to the inside 
of the disc. If this spiral is perfectly 
smooth, the reproducing stylus and 
the tone-arm will progress along the 
spiral at the same rate, and no sound 
will be produced. If, instead of being 
perfectly smooth, the groove wiggles 
from side to side along its average 
spiral path, the reproducing stylus 
will move in accordance with these 
rapid wiggles. The tone-arm itself is 
too massive to follow the rapid wig- 
gles, and it continues to follow the 
average spiral path. The relative mo- 
tion between the stylus and the tone- 
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separate | 


two | 


arm produces an electrical signal 
which corresponds exactly to the un- 
dulations of the groove. 

In lateral recording, the type used 
almost universally on conventional 
records, the undulations of the 
groove are confined to the horizontal 
plane. The groove depth does not 
change, and the stylus movement is 
from side to side. In vertical record- 
ing, used in some types of broadcast 
transcription records, the groove 
modulations cause the stylus to move 
in a direction perpendicular to the 


surface of the record. ‘This causes the 
groove depth to vary and the stylus 
movement is up and down. In stereo- 
phonic disc recording, one channel 
is represented by motion of the 
groove in a plane lying at a 45° 
angle to the surface of the record. 
The second channel is represented 
by the motion of the groove in the 
opposite 45° plane. Thus, the two 
channels of. information lie in planes 
which are 90° apart and appear as 
modulations of the respective groove 
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In Defense of the New Music 


— the average listener to mod- 

ern the questions of 
the “Why 
listen to the new music if we dislike 


art-musk 


moment may well be: 
it, as so many of us do? Is there any 
of it that is likeable? If so, how can 
we come to have a sense of con 
geniality with it?” 

In the first place, there is much 
of the new music that is highly artis- 
even beautiful and 


that which 


tic, interesting, 
likeable, 
live down the ages as the best music 
of the 20th century. And it 
probable that our grandchildren may 


and it is will 


is even 


wonder why in the world we thought 
it hard or impossible to listen to 

as in Mozart’s time some of his mu- 
sic was said to ‘“‘assault our ears with 
outrageous noises,” while now it Is 
the 


beauty and dramatic feeling. 


considered height of delicate 

Secondly, we should have at least 
a passing acquaintance with it be- 
cause it is the music of our day—as a 
well informed person should have no 
less than an elementary understand- 
ing of the arts and social studies of 
his own time; and it is only by be- 
coming familiar with the new music 
that we can come to like it. Each era 
has its own characteristic thought 
and ideas ‘which find their way into 
the activities of the 
home life of the people to their edu- 
cation, their morals, their religion 


the time—from 


and philosophy of life, their business, 


their inventions and discoveries. The 
very sights about us,—art, architec- 
ture, machinery,—and, even more, 
the sounds, influence our daily life 
and therefore our music. There is 
the ring and zoom of jets and mis- 
siles, the grinding of gears, the mad- 
dening persistency of electric drills.— 
But who wants those sounds in mu- 
sic? At the time, unless our 
composers are Rip van 
Winkles, as many of ws are, they 
must write in a way suggestive of the 


same 


musical 
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spirit of the day, this 20th century; 
and unless they are mere imitators 
they cannot write such music as they 
would have written had they lived 
in the time of Louis XIV or of 
Queen Victoria, for instance. But 
they can, and often do, write even 
the “newest” absolute music in such 
a tempered style as to be learnable 
and likeable; for they can still write, 
in however new an idiom, from the 
universal emotions of life, of the 
eternal appeal of God; of love, 
hate, jealousy, aspirations; of all the 
sad and glad beauties and terrors of 
Nature; or, in “absolute” music, in 
fascinating, strange, tonal and rhyth- 
mic combinations. 


Personal Element 


To know the composer throws 
some light upon his music, for his 
music is a reflection of himself pri- 
marily, as evidenced in his musical 
ideas, and of his times, secondarily. 
Most likely, he grew up on the music 
of the Classic, Romantic, Impres- 
sionistic schools, with only an _ oc- 
casional dip into contemporary mu- 
sic, and with even rarer attempts at 
original writing. But the best of the 
teachers of today realize that the mu- 
sician who spends most of every day 
making or listening to music be- 
comes saturated with the old styles 
and has the artist’s need to do some- 
thing different. The best teachers of 
any day make the everlasting funda- 
mentals of music the air-strip for 


flights into new uses of those es 
thereby letting the com- 
posers find for themselves new 
aspects of old truths which have been 
there all the while. As always, there 
are who mis- 
handle those truths, from ignorance 
or in a spirit of experimentation; but 
eventually there will be those who, 
having studied the old and the parts, 
come to see the whole and to fit 
those parts into the forms of new 
music which will live not only as 
20th century music, but as music for 
all time. 

The older styles on which the com 


sentials, 


bound to be some 


poser grew up are almost, if not en- 
tirely, automatic with him. He hears 
there is to be heard in 
them. He even forehears much of it. 
And to a extent we can 
follow and forehear the older music. 
But how about the new music? We 
cannot follow it, let alone forehea 
it; and that is what makes listening 
to it such an utterly frustrating ex- 
perience at first. The new music is 
so different—in chordal progressions, 
in metrical and rhythmical com- 
plexities, in strange intervallic pat- 
terns, in unheard-of modulations and 
resolutions, or lack of them—and 
the listener must learn to push out 
of his mind the old expectancies. 
Trying to listen discriminatingly 
is not easy. It is a truly stern dis- 
cipline. But that in itself brings its 
own reward, if only that it becomes 
easier every time you do it. Select 
something you. have heard and want 
to study. Find out all you can about 
the composer, his style in general 
and in this piece in particular. Then 
choose a phono-record of it by your 
favorite artists. Read the notes on 
the cover of the record. Read any 
other material you can find about it 
in books of analysis, “appreciation” 
and history; and if you want a real 
sense of participation, borrow from 


almost all 


lesse) too 
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your library (or buy) one of the 
miniature reading scores of what you 
are studying. 

Then listen. After a while you may 
awake to the fact that somewhere 
back you stopped listening and your 
mind was thinking of everything but 
the music! Then start over. Get a 
note-book and pencil, turn the rec- 
ord back to the beginning, or to the 
place where listening left off, if you 
are good enough to know where that 
was! Now, with your eyes following 
the score, your ears and voice follow- 
ing the music, begin again. Above 
all, keep on singing or humming 
along with some one part. Make 
notes of what you hear (a piano 
helps): key and mode changes; mel- 
odic, harmonic, rhythmic patterns; 
over-all form; intersectional forms; 
leading instrument, if any; solo, if 
any; characteristic devices, moods 
and so on. Keep the notes you make 
each time, and after a while, when 
you compare them, you will be not 
only delighted but surprised at the 
increasing depth of your hearing. 
Humming with the music is most 
important because that in itself will 
hold your attention to the music and 


make it more your own. Great or- 
chestra conductors urge this upon 
their players. Toscanini is said to 
have often cried to his 
“Sing! Cantabile!” Of course he did 
not mean for them to sing aloud, but 
in their minds, for only so could they 
bring forth that beautiful “singing 
tone” from their instruments. 
This is active, creative listening, 
and it grows increasingly interesting 


musicians, 


and easy the more one does it. It can 
become so absorbing that one comes 
back to his work-a-day world re- 
freshed in body, mind and spirit. 
For the better-than-average _list- 
ener there are some terms used in 
reference to the new music, an ele- 
mentary study of which will add 
richness to structural’ understanding. 
There is “tonality,”’ the term for the 
system which has been the funda- 
mental basis of music for centuries 
and means music based on keys o1 
tonalities. The opposite of this is 
“atonality,” meaning “absence of 
tonality,” which many of the com- 
posers of “new’’ music deny as the 
basis of their music. There is the 
“whole-tone” scale, which produces 
the kind of music foreshadowed by 


Debussy. You hear of the “twelve 
tone row,” with its “serial technique” 
involving three devices for its varia- 
tion: Inversion, Retrograde Motion 
and the combined and _ fiendishly 
complex Retrograde-Inversion. You 
hear of quarter tones, but when you 
actually hear them you at first think 
“off key,” till you 


may 


the musicians are 
remember the music 
key basis. Then, there are the three 
poly’s: polytonality, polyrhythm and 


have no 


polyphony. 

The terms are 
meanings sometimes highly involved, 
but if studied, even in an elementary 
way, then followed by active listen 


big and thei 


ing, the new music, at least the best 


of it, will begin to charm you into 


liking it. DDD 


The Music ‘Veachers National As- 
sociation will assemble in Kansas 
City at the Civic Auditorium and 
Muehlebach Hotel on Feb. 24-28, 
1959 for its National Biennial Con 
vention. The convention is designed 
to help meet the in-service needs and 
to encourage professional growth for 
teachers in every branch of music. 
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MUSIC STUDENTS ARE NOT DELINQUENTS 


(Continued from page 38) 


hold on her. 

There are good and bad influences 
around all youngsters. The music 
student does not fall prey to these 
influences of an adverse nature. He 
is usually too busy with activity and 
made to feel part of something by 
family and teachers. He _ respects 
their attention and their 
good counsel. 

During the past year I’ve had a 
wonderful chance to talk with thou- 
sands of youngsters all over the coun 
try at the conclusion of my shows. 
While I sign autographs I try to say 
something to each one, to get their 
reactions to the show. These sessions 
have been most helpful in under- 
tastes of audiences 


follows 


standing the 
everywhere, and have given me_ a 
better understanding of people, and 
the knowledge that everyone craves 
social acceptance,—to be liked, to 
belong, to be successful. And I be- 
lieve that the social contacts brought 
forth by music activities lead to so- 
cial acceptance. 

Many band and orchestra direc- 
tors have told me how several of 
their students participated success- 


MUSIC IS THE 


(Continued 


In the Detroit schools a total of 
232,943 students are enrolled in mu- 
sic classes, instrumental, vocal, music 
appreciation and other forms of ex- 
posure to good music. And, when 
they hear the Detroit Symphony Or- 
chestra in the Children’s Symphony 
Concert series, what they have 
learned in school adds to their pleas- 
ure and enjoyment of the concert. 

The forthcoming visit of the 
Metropolitan Opera Association, 
scheduled for May, 1959, has caused 
a lot of excitement. It will be a broad 
civic enterprise with the active par- 
ticipation of the Detroit Grand 
Opera Association, the Detroit Mu- 
seum of Art Founders Society and 
the co-operation of City government 


fully in both sports and music. ‘This 
was especially true in smaller towns 
and rural areas, where attendance 
was limited to schools. Kids had to 
“double up” to keep all the activities 
going. I learned that they derived a 
tremendous amount of pleasure 
from “belonging.” Many of them 
told me that they liked playing in 
an ensemble because it made them 
feel “part of something big!” A few 
of them told me they were willing to 
put in those extra hours of practice 
to play solos, that the challenge of 
getting up and playing in front of 
their friends and schoolmates gave 
them a feeling of importance and 
accomplishment. The important 
thing in all these cases is that they 
were playing and working with their 
companions on the social level. As 
long as their interest could be main- 
tained on this level by competent 
advisers, there was little chance that 
they would fall prey to any tempo- 
rary or permanent delinquent habits. 

In my thirty minutes of audience- 
participation numbers, I always 
make sure to select a few teen-agers. 
Usually after the first routine there 


HEART OF A CITY 


from page 13) 


enlisted and pledged. Mrs. Henry 
Ford II has accepted the general 
chairmanship of the combined 
group project. 

The skirling of pipes at St. An- 
drews Hall, the liquid notes of 
guitars in the Mexican and Puerto 
Rican neighborhoods, the dreamy 
barcarolles of Venetian gondoliers, 
the chanting in a synagogue, the 
high minor key of a flute of the one- 
time residents of Baghdad and the 
wild notes of a Hungarian string 
ensemble—each in its way has con- 
tributed to the new music which 
sounds fresh and pure in Detroit, 
and helps to perpetuate the classic 
repertoire which began some 257 


years ago. DDD 
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are others who want to participate, | 


wishing to enjoy the same social ac- 


ceptance and fun that original par- | 


ticipants have enjoyed from a friend- 
ly meeting. This instinct in all of 
us can be traced back to early his- 
tory, when man started to band to- 
gether into tribes, It is a comforting 
thing to find understanding, friend- 
ship and’ security by banding to- 
gether. 

In my long experience with music 
activities I have received some heart- 
ening and inspiring reaction from 
my program policy of presenting 
musical variety. I include accordion 
playing, piano, singing, dancing and 
audience participation with comedy. 
Also, as a former All-American, | 
have learned that my audience al- 
ways expect something of a sports 
nature from me. So I carry a special 
portable basketball goal and_ set. 
This is mounted and placed on the 
back of the stage, and I have a 
basketball contest with audience par- 
ticipants. I also perform some of the 
trick passes and unusual shots that 
are associated with my sports career. 
As the result of all this the audience 
is held in a feeling of anticipation 
of “What’s coming next?”. This wide 
variety has led many youngsters to 
come to me and indicate that they 
too feel they can learn to do at least 
one thing well. If willing to lend 
effort, to study and practice toward 
individual ambitions, any youngste? 
can achieve success. 

I urge all parents and youngsters 
to avail themselves of any oppor- 
tunity to participate in music ac- 
tivities. I shall always be grateful 
to my parents and teachers for all 
they did for me in music, which gave 
me a full, refreshing and stimulat- 
ing youth, eventually enabling me 
to enjoy a wonderful professional 
life, with financial and spiritual stim- 
ulation to match. >>> 


Duell, Sloan & Pearce, Inc., of New 
York City, are the publishers of the 
recently-released George Gershwin: 
The Man and the Legend. The 
book’s author is Merle Armitage, 
impresario, designer, writer and 
modern art expert, who was Gersh- 
win’s manager and friend, It has an 
introductory note by the famed 
American baritone, John Charles 
Thomas. 
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THE MUSIC 


OF ISRAEL 


(Continued from page 64) 


where the best of all elements of the 
pervading culture and society were 
transformed into a new life pattern, 
so is the musical life of modern 
Israel. The best elements from 
all of the heterogeneous cultures 
squeezed within her borders are be- 
ing formed both consciously and 
unconsciously into something new. 

The generally accepted definition 
of folksong is a song which springs 
from the people, without being the 
work of trained musicians. Music 
and words are based on the under- 
standing and capabilities of the aver- 
age person: strongly marked rhythm, 
easy intervals, repetition of short 
melodic phrases and simplicity of 
general plan. Subject matter, too, is 
closely related to man’s everyday ex- 
periences. In many cases song is used 
as accompaniment to dance, and in 
some countries the dance becomes 
the principal feature, while the song 
is only accessory. 


Art and Folksong 


Art music of Israel, which we hear 
in the concert hall, often draws upon 
the wealth of material in folksong, or 
may use only the intangibles of the 
environment and spirit of Israel. 
Every type of music in any musical 
form is produced, including solo 
plano compositions, 
stringed instruments, 
brass, chamber music of all types, a 
vast amount of symphonic material, 


woodwinds, 


choral music for all occasions, canta- 
tas and operas, ranging from medi- 
eval choral style to the latest of de- 
velopments. 

How much of this music is actual- 
ly Israeli and how much is purely 
cosmopolitan, a product of the mod- 
ern musical world? What are to be 
our criteria — the composer’s inten- 
tion, the subject or title of the com- 
position, or the contents of the mu- 
sic itself? That is our greatest difh- 
culty. Within Israel, among the com- 
posers, musicians and public, there 
is an unending debate on this topic: 
“Are we creating Israeli music or 
only music in Israel?’ A leading Is- 
states that “Israeli 
means any and all 


raeli_ compose1 


music” music 


written in Israel. Another claims it 


sonatas for - 


is based on psychological interpreta- 
tion, as is all nationalistic music. 
There are composers who profess to 
be continuing to write as they would 
have anywhere else in the world; 
there are composers who feel they 
are creating something entirely new, 
that they have received from and 
are giving to a completely new life 
in a new world, not as strangers in 
a foreign land, but as people who 
have ‘“‘come home.” Israeli-born com- 
posers receive training from these 
schools of thought. 

Some composers are drawing upon 
a wealth of material completely for- 
eign to their Western training, which 
nevertheless seems right for the at- 
mosphere of their surroundings. 
Those who enter into this sphere 
encounter enormous difficulties, both 
technical and psychologica!, xs they 
face the entire problem of West 
meeting East. Are we bringing the 
West to the East or are we producing 
a successful synthesis which could 
prove to be one of the most valuable 
contributions to the world of music 
today? 

Perhaps it is easiest to say that 
it is too early to tell, that we must 
wait several generations and only 
then can we judge. Undoubtedly 
there will be development, as in all 
phases of Israeli life, but this peri- 
od is a crucial one of experimenta- 
tion and of laying foundations for 
the future. It is a period of amazing 
output. Much of value has been and 
is being produced, and it is of greatest 
importance that we take note of it, 
not only as experimentation but for 
its intrinsic value to the world of 
music today. DDD 


W. W. Kimball, President of the 
W. W. Kimball Company, Melrose 
Park, Illinois, was voted an Honor- 
ary Charter Membership in_ the 
American Academy of Organ for 
work in engineering and _ perfecting 
the new Photo Electric Organ Tone 
Generating System used in Kimball 
Organs. Mr. Kimball also received 
an AAO Award and the gold Cer- 
tificate of Merit for outstanding con- 
tributions to the world of organ 
music. 
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AN EXPERIMENT 


(Continued from page 67) 


tury flute-like instrument. 

From the fourth grade level on, 
beginning instrumental classes are 
limited to four students to a class 
and each beginning class is provided 
with a teacher from the Community 
Music Center who is highly qualified 
on his particular instrument, As 
soon as they attain a fair amount of 
proficiency with their instruments, 
twice-weekly participation in an or- 
chestra under the supervision of Dr. 
Zipper is made possible for the stu- 
dents. Real learning is achieved, 
therefore, by each child who _par- 
ticipates. 


Acoustical Hall 


The Community Music Center re- 
cently moved to expanded quarters. 
New, improved facilities feature an 
acoustical hall that is the only one 
of its kind in the Midwest. De- 
signed by Dennison B. Hull, former 
architect and president of the board 
of trustees, the building is of con- 


crete construction with no two walls~ 


parallel. Each studio has one wall 
and ceiling in acoustical tile; the 
rest are rough-finished concrete. This 
provides true, vibrant sound, with- 
out echo or distortion. 
Each Saturday morning 
the school year, the new concert hall 
is filled with the ringing music of 
student orchestras. The senior or- 
chestra is composed of high school 
students, a few housewives and other 
non-professional musicians, all under 
the direction of Dr. Zipper. The 
junior orchestra is in true symphon- 
ic make-up. Interestingly enough, 
the string section of this orchestra 


during 


is composed mostly of boys. 
Literature played in both of these 
orchestras is of the highest quality: 
movements from Haydn and Mozart 
(for the advanced _ or- 
minuets and 
ex press- 


symphonies 
chestras) and small 
other dance forms written 
ly for the young student by Bach, 
Purcell, Handel and Mozart. 
There is pride in the Community 
Music Center of the North Shore,— 
unwavering community pride that 
will undoubtedly expand the school 
again when the increasing interest 
in making music demands it. >>> 
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THE JUNIOR WOODWIND CHOIR 


17 selections including Canonbury 
by Robert Schumann, Bagatelle by 
Beethoven, Andantino by E. H. Le- 
mare, and Waltz in Ab by Brahms. 
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INSTRUMENTATION 


Eb Alto 
Saxophone 
Bb Clarinet-S Bb Clarinet II 
(Sop. Sax.) Eb Alto Clarinet 
Bb Clarinet! (Eb Alto Sax 
(Sop. Sax.) 


Bassoon 
Baritone Sax. 
Bass Clarinet 
Tenor Sax. 
Optional 
Keyboard 
Part in Score 


Complete set of parts and score $7.50. 
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Show your 


CHORAL 
GROUP 


at its 


BEST 





MUSIC DIRECTORS will welcome 


THE JUNIOR WOODWIND CHOIR 
THE JUNIOR BRASS CHOIR 


by Francis Findlay 


The pieces in these new Choirs are carefully selected favorites 
of children, youth and adults. They can be successfully per- 
formed by players with modest technical ability and were chosen 
to give play to the distinctive beauty of woodwinds and brasses. 


Both Choirs are flexibly arranged for many combinations. 
The selections in each Choir are different. 


THE JUNIOR BRASS CHOIR 

18 selections including Crusader's 
Hymn—Silesian Folk Song, Green 
Sleeves — Old English Melody, Tri- 
umphal March from “Aida,” Chorale 
from “Christmas Orations” by J. S. 
Bach. 

INSTRUMENTATION 

Tuba 
Optional 


Keyboard 
Part in Score 


Horn II in F 
Horn II in Eb 
Trombone | 
Trombone I! 


Trumpet | 
Trumpet I! 
Horn | in F 
Horn | in Eb 


Complete set of parts and score $7.50. 


Ask for reduced scores. 


the Cundy-BETTONEY CO., Inc. tiyce Park, Boston 36, Mass. 
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FRED WARING MUSIC WORKSHOP, Delaware Water Gap, Pa. 


PORTABLE 


CHORAL STANDS 


Add “Professional Appearance” 
for Greater Audience Appeal 


Your Choral Group will ‘‘Look Better” and it will 


3 Unit section 
erected 


tion between director and singers. 
MITCHELL CHORAL STANDS have strong, plywood 
tops and rigid, tubular steel folding legs. Stands 
are made with 18” wide tops for standing groups, 
36” wide tops for seated groups. Available in 1, 2, 


% TAPERED ENDS FOR 
SEMI-CIRCULAR SET-UP 


% QUICK SET-UP, REMOVAL 


% LEGS FOLD UNDER FOR 
COMPACT STORAGE 


Write for detailed information 


MITCHELL MFG. CO. 


2752 S. 34th Street, Milwaukee 46, Wis. 


“Perform Better” with the semi-circular stepped-up 
stand arrangement because, there is better coordina- 


3, or 4 elevations in heights of 8”, 16”, 24” and 
32”. Units and sections clamp securely together for 
utmost safety and maximum weight capacity. 


MANUFACTURERS OF FOLDING STAGES, BAND AND CHORAL STANDS AND FOLD-O-LEG TABLES 
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“We raised °500 
in 6 days this 


dandy candy way’ 


Band, orchestra or choir— 
your group, too, can raise 
$300 to $2500 in four to 
twenty-one days selling fa- 
mous Mason 10¢ candy bars 
Mail us the coupon below--filled in with 
your name and address. Mason immediately 
sends you candy samples without obliga- 
tion. You don’t risk a cent—you pay nothing 
in advance. We supply on consignment your 
choice of NINE VARIETIES of famous Mason 
10¢ Candy Bars, packed 5 bars in each pack- 
age. The wrapper is printed with your organi- 
zation’s name, picture and signature at no 
extra charge. You pay 15 days after receipt 
of candy. Return what you don’t sell. Candy 
is sold at regular retail price. On every box 
sold you keep $6.00 

and send Mason 

$9.00 (6624.% profit 

on cost). There’s no 

risk! You can’t lose. 

Mail in coupon to- 

day for information 

about MASON’S 

PROTECTED FUND 

RAISING DRIVES 

and samples. 


po eee eee ee 


Mr. EDWARD STOYE 
Fund Raising (Dept. Myj-1_ ) 
Mason, Box 549, Mineola, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me without 
any obligation, samples and injorma- 


NAME 
GROUP NAME 
ADDRESS 


PHONE 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
tion on your Fund Raising Plan. | 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


Mason Candies, Inc., Mineola, I 
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Urgan-Playing 


Begins at Forty 


PAUL RENARD 


¢¢7 CAN never learn to play an 
organ at this late date!” 
that rings out from many thousands 
of people each year. I have heard it 
innumerable times in the years that 
[ have spent working and dealing 
with organ companies in the triple 
capacity of teacher, 
and concert organist. My work has 
taken me into factories, distribution 
outlets and the stores themselves, as 
well as concert halls, so that I feel 
that I have seen a cross-section of 
America, particularly in terms of the 
organ-buying public. 

“Who buys these organs?” 
may well ask yourself, if you are 
not one of that vast army of men 
and women who have been shopping 
for organs. Everyone does to one 
degree or another. Young parents 
buy them for their children or for 
themselves and often one will find a 
teen-ager who has some inclination 
to becoming a professional or at least 
an amateur organist. 

The people who buy the greatest 
number of organs in America today 
are over forty. This applies to men 
and women equally. I can honestly 
say that I have taught an equal num- 
ber of men and women over the last 
ten years and the great thrill and 
satisfaction of organ playing does 
not seem to be restricted to either 
sex, The truth is, “Anyone can learn 
to play an organ at any age.” 

Why do people over forty particu- 
larly gravitate toward an electronic 
organ? Generally it is because they 
have the time to spare. A woman is 
usually free of the responsibilities of 


is a cry 


demonstrato} 


you 


Paul Renard is well known as an organist, 


pianist, composer, teacher and_ recording 
artist (King Records). His latest book is called 
“Pedel and Keyboard” (Belvin). He has 
also been heard frequently on the major 


TV networks. 


rearing children and heavy house- 
work and cooking, so with an un- 
usual amount of time on her hands 
for the first time in years, she has to 
find a hobby. If she has a liking for 
music (and show me a sensitive per- 
son who doesn’t) and she has fol- 
lowed the advertising that has been 
printed about the merits of this and 
that instrument, she invariably finds 
herself in the organ dealer’s show- 
room. Then, with the easy music 
printed in abundance today and the 
simplified methods of teaching, once 
she has had that first free lesson, she 
quite probably buys one. 

Today is a new era, when more 
women are working than ever be- 
fore; therefore the unmarried woman 
over forty has a great deal of time on 
her hands and the money to buy an 
organ. Playing the organ is a very 
satisfying feeling and a great emo- 
tional outlet as well. 
several reasons why 


There are 
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men over forty buy organs. They are 
usually highly skilled executives who 
have the great pressures on them of 
running large industries and firms. 
As a result, when they get home at 
night they are jumpy and often nerv- 
ous. When they sit at the organ, it 
inevitably relaxes them. It is my firm 
belief that ownership of a home or- 
gan is the greatest insurance against 
ulcers and heart attacks that a man 
could ask for, and, judging by the 
great increase in organ sales, I think 
many of them are inclined to agree 
with that statement. I had a doctor 
studying with me five years ago who 
made the statement that he can work 


around the clock with next to no 
sleep, now that he knows he can get 
to the organ to “cool him off.” 
Twenty-four years ago there was 
only one electronic organ on the 
market. Today there are between 
twelve and fourteen, with a new one 
springing up every year. Never has 
mankind in its history had such a 
wealth of music offered in so many 
varied and musical instru- 
ments, each one designed to make it 
just a little easier to play. Truly the 
musical life of men and women does 


organs 


not reach its height until they are 


over forty. >> > 





THE AGE OF 


(Continued 


their scores but have allotted them 
increasingly vital roles. The impor- 
tance of the element of rhythm and 
the use of folk and jazz sources in 
serious art music of today has intro- 
duced many new instruments of per- 
cussion to the modern concert audi- 
ence. 

Recently great strides have been 
made in serious music scored exclu- 
sively for percussion. The Varese 
Tonisation and Chavez Toccata for 
Percussion were among the first 
works to exploit the tremendous 
potential of these instruments. Lead- 
ing universities throughout — the 
United States now offer ensemble 
experience to their students who 
perform works scored for as few as 
two or as many as eighteen players. 
Professional percussion groups are 
now appearing on the same concert 
series with the nation’s leading 
string quartets and other chamber 
ensembles,—something that was un- 
heard of just a few years ago. 

Percussion instruments are also 
becoming increasingly important in 
our symphonic and marching bands, 
where they have long held their own. 
No longer are these instruments re- 
stricted to a mere supporting role 
but are being given solo passages of 
major importance. More emphasis 
has been placed on percussion in the 
jazz and popular fields. Here exten- 
sive use is being made of the various 
Latin-American and Afro-Cuban in- 
struments, Mallet-played percussion 
is also rapidly gaining a strong hold. 

The advance in home listening 
through high fidelity and stereo- 
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PERCUSSION 
om page 46) 


phonic recording has done much to 
popularize The true 
fidelity of the instruments can now 
be reproduced with concert-hall ac- 
curacy. Leading composers, arrang- 
ers and conductors are taking full 
advantage of this new interest in 
percussion to present everything 
from original on-the-spot recordings 
of authentic native drumming to 
major symphonic works featuring a 
large percussion section. 

The prominent part percussion 
has been given in all phases of mu- 
sical performance has placed greater 
demand on the technical and musi- 
cal abilities of the performer. Care- 
ful consideration must be given to 
the selection of students for these 
instruments. No longer can we get 
by with the old practice of assigning 
the “misfits” to the percussion sec- 
tion. The modern percussionist must 
be just as much of a musician as any 
other instrumentalist, if not more. 
He must now be able to perform 
with some technical skill on all the 
instruments of percussion, and can 
not restrict himself just to snare 
drum, bass drum and cymbals. 

Yes, this is truly the “Age of Per- 
cussion,” with the earliest of man’s 
musical instruments finally gaining 
a place of acceptance. We have by 
no means fully realized the great 
potential of these instruments, and 
are actually just beginning to take 
advantage of their possibilities. Per- 


pere ussion. 


haps it is time for some of us to re- 
vise our thinking regarding percus- 
sion and to keep abreast of the rapid 
development in this important field. 
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The BLACK-LINE 
and TRU-ART 


Reeds. 


These famous MICRO reeds are the 
personal choice of the professional 
musician who fully appreciate the 


that he 
can depend on 
their uniformly 
high quality 
and precision 
strength. All 
Micro reeds 


fact 


are scientif- 
ically graded 
and precision 
tested for 
varying de- 
grees of 
strength 

from soft to 
ee 
eight different 


choices. Made 


of the finest, selected 
and seasoned French 
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dealers everywhere. 
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Musical Products 
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Popular Music 


in the Classroom 


PASCHAL MONK 


genie popular music have a 
\J place in Music Education? This 
is a question of more than casual 
significance to the school music 
teacher and one to which a categori- 
cal “yes” or “no” answer can hardly 
be given. 

It has been pointed out that in 
education there is a persistent at- 
tempt in many courses to utilize 
traditional subject matter to satisfy 
new needs, and that there are glaring 
shortages in content in certain fields. 
One of the implications of this ob- 
servation for Music Education might 
be that we need popular music in 
the classroom. Classroom here, of 
course, implies any situation where 
pupils are studying music in ele- 
mentary or secondary schools. 

The great need in Music Educa- 
tion is to provide students of all ages 
with musical experiences of many 
kinds that will help them grow into 
an “at-homeness” with music. The 
more students can feel that music Is 
a part of, rather than apart from 
their lives, the more meaningful it 
will become to them, To many stu- 
dents, and to many teachers as well, 
this suggests bringing popular musi 
into the classroom, because it is the 
type of music best known to the stu- 
dents. Popular music is that which 
is currently in vogue with the masses, 
and it is essentially commercial in 
nature, as compared with serious 
music, which is an attempt at artistic 
expression, whose commercial value 
is incidental. 

It is a mistaken conception to as- 


Paschal Monk is Associate Professor of 
Music at Sacramento State College, Califor- 
nia, working primarily in the fields of vocal 
music and music education at the Secondary 


School level. 


sume that “popular” music is bad 
and 
out attempting to define what is 
meant by “good” and “bad” in this 
context, suffice it to say that either 
popular on music may be 
good or bad, and in varying degrees. 
Present practice in Music Education 
seeks to make music generally avail- 
able to students of all grade levels, 
and employs a variety of approaches 
in the procedure. It is considered 
good practice for a teacher to take 
the class where he finds it and to 
lead it into broader concepts, deeper 
appreciations and better understand- 
ings. Many teachers and students feel 
that these conditions may be 
met in part by the introduction of 
popular music as material for play- 


“serious” music is good. With- 


serious 


two 


ing, singing and listening. 

Popular music in the classroom 
poses several problems: (1) It limits 
the time available for the student to 
learn much really worthwhile litera- 
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ture. (2) The effective performance 
of much popular music depends 
upon clever and novel arrangements 
played or sung by expert technicians 
under the favorable circum- 
stances available. Since these circum- 
stances do not prevail for classrooms, 
the results are ofter disappointing to 
all concerned. (3) Modern means of 
communication bombard students 
with musical hits of the day. It 
seems an extravagance, then, to bring 
the same music into the classroom 
at the expense of serious music. 
Since we appreciate that which we 
know best, the student will ap- 
preciate serious music only through 
myriad contacts with it. (4) Once 
popular music is introduced into the 
school program, the problem of 
maintaining proper perspective fre- 
quently arises. (5) Much popular 
contains objectionable — ele- 
bad poetry, suggestive 


most 


music 
ments, e.g., 
implications in the texts, musical 
clichés, monotonous harmonies and 
uninspired rhythmic patterns and 
forms. There is an unlimited amount 
of excellent literature within the 
capabilities of students in various 
stages of development, and the mu- 
isc teacher is responsible for making 
this available to his classes. 
On the other hand some 
arguments can be advanced favoring 


valid 


THE OLD GRE 


the use of popular music in the 
classroom. The strongest of these, 
perhaps, is that the use of familiar 
music of the day helps the student 
identify the art with own 
environment and helps him elimi- 
nate the concept that since all com- 
posers lived a long time ago, musi 


his 


must be a dead art. 

Some popular music has real sin- 
cerity and charm and its use adds 
variety to the whole music program. 
As an example, one might cite the 
song I Whistle a Happy Tune, from 
The King and I, or Catch a Falling 
Star, which lends itself so well to an 
effective canonic treatment. Both ol 
these songs have imaginative texts 
within the experience of elementary 
school children; they have 
tagious rhythms, attractive melodies 
interpretive 


con- 


and numerous 


possi- 
bilities. 

Popular music has been likened to 
comic books and strips. Is it art? 
Most kind. 


There always has been popular mu 


assuredly so—art of a 


sic and it is almost certain that we 
shall always have it. But the use ol 
it in the instructional program 
must be handled with discrimination 
and care. Comic books have a very 
limited place in the study of litera- 


ture! >>> 


Y NIGHTMARE 


(Continued from page 50) 


popular tunes. We find, over and 
over again, the basic A A’ B A’ pat- 
tern, or the binary form with a 
bridge. We can even trace the verse 
and chorus technic, carried over and 
often lifted shamelessly from folk 
material. Though the songs may vary 
slightly from month to month, the 
forms are stereotyped and rigid. In 
fact, the very quality of repetition, 
ad nauseam, eliminates the need 
for deadly drill. The phrase is 
formed, and repeated, and repeated 
—and enjoyed! Further, mood, as 
expressed in suitable styling and 
tempo, is easily conveyed in the in- 
terpretation of popular tunes. I defy 
any music teacher to uncover a teen- 
ager whose concept of rock and roll 
resembles a funeral march, or who 
will attempt Stardust at a gallop! 
And once we have caught the stu- 
dent’s interest, it is simply a matter 
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of good pedagogy to enlarge his 
horizon, step by step up the ladder. 
There is greater freedom of melodic 
line and form in our best show tunes. 
We can move from such war-horses 
as the Sousa marches (for boys) and 
the eternal Wedding Marches (for 
girls) to the lesser known classics, In 
short, catching the pupil’s fancy is 
only the start of the challenge. From 
then on, it is every teacher for him- 
self. The more he can inspire, the 
further his pupils will aspire! 

Like Robinson Crusoe, we 
build with the tools and materials 
at hand. Simply to have this tremen- 
dous quantity of slightly differen- 
tiated popular tunes available is halt 
the battle. To reach our students at 
their own level of interest and com- 
prehension is the other half. The 
rest takes only time, intuition and 


temper. >>> 
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*“*He’s good, but what about the union”? ° 
Ben Roth Agency 











“Say, that’s pretty good—how long have “I don’t understand a word they’re saying— 


you been playing”? but it certainly sounds friendly.” 
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CHORAL TEACHERS 
“GET ACQUAINTED” 


ELEMENTARY GRADES 


DISNEYLAND 2-PART SONG 
BOOK 


All the magic and fun that is Disney. Songs 
from Davy Crockett, Cinderella, Peter Pan, 
Alice In Wonderland, etc 

Vocal Book .60 Piano-Conductor 


BOYS LIKE TO SING 

Unison and two-part songs for training un- 
changed voices. 14 enjoyable songs from 
classic and folk literature. 85 


JUNIOR HIGH 
CHORAL MAID 


Modern settings by Leland Forsblad of eight 
songs for jr. high girls, inc. Shortnin’ Bread 
(ine. jazz interlude). 75 


Dr. IRVIN COOPER’S 
ACCENT ON SINGING 


A practical program collection for changing 
voices. From folk songs to rhythmic, rocking 
modern stylings. 


GENERAL MUSIC SINGING 

Geared to the needs of grades 6-9. Abund- 
ant varety. Un'son descant, doub e descant, 
“part songs. .90 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER 

One introductory copy of any or all the 
above books available to you at only 50: 
each. Request must be on school department 
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WRITING SYMPHONICALLY FOR THE SCREEN 


(Continued from page 26) 


tragic mission, with only the huge 
skeleton of the fish left to prove his 
heroic achievement. The picture 
closes on very soft music, implying 
that he has found peace at last and 
will try his luck again when his 
strength returns. This is quite differ- 
ent from the customary fade-out. 


A Different Assignment 


The temptation is irresistible to 
compare this challenging assignment 
with others of recent date. In the 
Cinerama Search for Paradise, tor 
instance, the problem was to create 
a variety of music to fit a rapid suc- 
cession of totally dissimilar scenes, 
mostly flashing the screen 
without warning. From the sound ef- 
fects of air-planes I had to leap sud- 
denly to various parts of the Orient, 
including Kashmir, Nepal and Bur- 
ma, suggesting typical native music, 
inserting songs to be delivered by 
Robert Merrill off-screen, and switch- 
ing from the galloping rhythm of a 
polo match to the dignified splendor 
of a formal celebration of the Dur- 
bar type. Here there was no hint of 
monotony, but an embarrassment of 
riches in colorful backgrounds. 


across 


Rio Bravo, with such stars as John 
Wayne, Ricky Nelson and Dean Mar- 
tin, was musically an experiment in 
instrumentation. I used no strings at 
all, except for eight guitars, creating 
a Spanish atmosphere. The rest of 
the instrumental ensemble consisted 
of brass and woodwind, with the mas- 
terly trumpet-playing of Manny 
Klein outstanding. 

At present I am greatly excited 
over my Rhapsody in Steel, com- 
posed for the Pittsburgh Symphony 
Orchestra to fit a 22-minute indus- 
trial cartoon and now also recorded 
by Columbia. There are other things 
ahead, each representing a new and 
stimulating challenge. But the mem- 
ory of The Old Man and the Sea 
will not be easily obliterated, nor the 
feeling of almost religious devotion 
inspired not only by the picture it- 
self but by the opportunity of work- 
ing with such masters as producer 
Leland Hayward, director John 
Sturges, writers Ernest Hemingway 
and Peter Viertel, photographer 
James Wong Howe and his col- 
leagues, and most important of all, 
actor Spencer Tracy. To me this 
film will remain forever unique as a 


work of art. >>> 


EAR-MINDED OR EYE-MINDED PUPILS? 


(Continued from page 36) 


field. Though many musicians in 
this field are schooled, many are self- 
taught and many cannot read a note 
of music. If they do read, it is very 
poorly, but they do not depend ex- 
clusively on reading in order to ex- 
press themselves. Their talents have 
emerged mainly as a result of experi- 
menting on the instrument of their 
choice, after listening to the work 
of others. The performer in this field 
of music enjoys complete freedom 
of musical expression and because of 
the nature of this form of expres- 
sion, the creative aspects of making 
music allow him to develop whatever 
individuality he possesses, 

This article neither suggests nor 
advocates the elimination of tradi- 
tional teaching methods. What we 
are trying to say is that “grass roots” 
teachers, those who give rudimentary 


music instruction to the beginner, 
should keep alert to seek and dis- 
cover either one of these two char- 
acteristics in their pupils, and to ad- 
just their methods to the individual. 

Now, where the talented student 
is concerned—that is the music stu- 
potentially preparing for a 
music—the chances are, 


dent 
career in 


he'll make the grade regardless of 


how he is guided. Real talent not 
only makes itself known, but it 
tends, more than we realize, to de- 
velop in the right direction on its 
owp. The talented ear-minded stu- 
dent, unhappy with his teacher and 
his methods, soon becomes a statistic 
in that teacher's student mortality 
records. He either seeks for himself 
another teacher or he goes off on his 
own to do what he can for as long 
as he can until he feels the need and 
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is willing once again to find a teach- 
er that may serve him well. 
However, in the case of perhaps 
millions of moderately talented or 
average music students, I believe it 


is extremely important to give that 
kind of balanced musical guidance 
that takes into account both the ear- 
minded and the eye-minded learners. 
After all, their only purpose in learn- 
ing is (and should be) to get per- 
sonal gratification from making mu- 
sic however they can, without being 
hampered by rigid adherence to tra- 
dition and convention. 

The professional and the non-pro- 
fessional—the talented and the aver- 
age can all learn to read music ade- 
quately for whatever purpose read- 
ing is intended in each individual 
case. In addition to this, every music 
student at any level can become 
more aware of the sounds that make 





OPERA IS AN 


(Continued fr 


art, as it took singers of former years. 

The necessity of a livelihood while 
studying becomes a deciding factor 
in the continuance of a career in 
singing which starts late and_ re- 
quires the strengths of maturity. In 
Europe numerous opera companies, 
subsidized by taxes, supply living 
expenses while young artists work 
up to stardom from small roles. 
Surely American enterprise can take 
care of this need, which the poor 
countries of 
matter of course. City and state sub- 
sidies for opera companies may be 
the answer to the problem. 


Europe assume as a 


Some Misinformation 


There is a question of psychologi- 
cal attitudes also, often affected by 
misinformation. Never before have 
so many young people been seeking 
careers as singers. Many float from 
workshop to workshop, where they 
always study a leading role, presum- 
ably hoping for the chance to sing 
the role in the workshop, before an 
audience. The question is: Will this 
way of getting a little training here, 
a little there, result in a well pre- 
pared opera singer? 
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music, though he may be primarily 
eye-minded. He can translate this 
acquired awareness into actual fun 
and pleasure by experimenting with 
combinations of individual notes or 
chords for the purpose of making 
self-made music on his instrument. 
And, believe it or not, it can be 
original music of his own creation as 
well as familiar music composed by 


others. >>> 


The winners of the first F. E. Olds 
& Son Scholarship Contest have been 
announced, Cash awards are pro- 
vided for the best-written papers on 
any aspect of instrumental music. 
First Prize, Thomas Hohstadt, East- 
man; second, Thomas L. Davis, 
Northwestern; third, Melvin E. Pon- 
tious, Oberlin. In addition, a special 
award was made to Raymond J. 
Nilles, of Northwestern University. 


ADULT ART 


om page 30) 


Certificates or degrees do not guar- 
antee good singing. The young 
graduate singer should realize that 
his training for opera has just be- 
gun, and that additional study com- 
mensurate with advanced degrees 
might be needed. 

While the voice is gaining per- 
fection of contro] and quality, the 
singer should be obtaining complete 
training in posture, walking, danc- 
ing, sitting, kneeling, facial control 
and the use of the eyes, for creating 
character. He must train just like 
any other actor; only with the opera 
singer the task is more difficult be 
cause of the necessity of suiting the 
action to the musical phrases of the 
composer, Having mastered the voice 
and the art of acting, a fine singer, 
even while performing the most dif- 
ficult musical passages, can bring the 
character to life, with an atmosphere 
of reality and spontaneity. 

This is mature art. Among the 
masses of our young singers are 
there some who can face up to this 
rigorous training? If so, given the 
spark of artistic perception and good 
health, they will become the stars 
of the Great American Opera, now 


on its way. DDD 
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Music in Elementary Education 


\ USIC can and should wield a 
Fi powerful influence in the life 
of our youth. Let us consider its 
place in our schools. There are many 
points from which it can be observed 
in elementary and secondary educa- 
tion. Three basic areas are listed 
below. 

1. On the elementary level all the 
children should be given an opportu- 
nity to enjoy music and to feel out 
their capabilities and native talents. 

2. On the junior high school level 


the general musi should 


program 
provide rich musical experiences that 
will insure real musical growth 
during the transition period between 
elementary and senior high school. 

3. On the secondary level all stu- 
dents should have an opportunity to 
participate in a general music pro- 
gram including some type of per- 
forming organization such as a band, 
orchestra or chorus. 

In the primary grades it is very 
necessary to make music fun. The 
classroom teacher should have a keen 
children and a 
attuned to music. Such a 


will create an atmosphere 


understanding of 
spirit 

teacher 
where frustrations disappear through 
wholesome emotional experiences. 
Children must feel accepted in the 
program of activity. The 
teacher must feel that her pupils are 
the best. They in het 


eves, through the touch of her hand 


musi¢ 


must sense it 
and in her singing voice. If a child 
creates a song, it must be accepted 
and sung by the group. Creativity, 
spontaneity, happiness and musical 
result when each 


satisfaction will 


small effort is recognized. Each rec 


an is Professor of 
Norma 


is had considera 


Unive 
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ognition will be a step toward riche1 
social living. 

By encouraging children to listen 
for sounds of trains, airplanes, auto- 
mobiles, the croak of the frog, the 
chirp of the cricket, the bark of the 
dog, the siren, the buzz of the auto- 
matic tree-saw and many other noises 
or sounds, they will gain valuable 
creative ideas. They will begin to de- 
velop new melodies and sounds in 
music. They will appreciate music 
and each other more. They will use 
their imaginations and hear new 
sounds in music of the great masters 
and love it. Encourage them to 
dance, to beat tom-toms and develop 
new rhythms. There will be a pride 
the teacher 

encourages 


of achievement when 
plans with them 
their every effort. They will enjoy 
sharing the things they love. They 
will develop the feeling of being a 
the whole. Music sensed 


and 


part ol 


—American Music Conference Photo 


through joyous participation can be 
a magic formula for happy living. 

In the intermediate grades music 
should not be a separate, segregated 
subject taught by a specialist coming 
to the classroom for just twenty min- 
utes a week. However, it may be that 
this procedure is the only possibility 
in some situations. Nevertheless, the 
ideal way would be to integrate mu- 
sic with other subjects. If the pupils 
are studying the inhabitants of a 
foreign land and their customs, they 
will probably seek pictures of thei 
dress and their manner of living. 
The pupils should be encouraged to 
search for music or folk songs related 
to these same people. Their customs 
should be sensed through singing, 


listening or dancing. The pupils 
might use their own creative ideas 
and develop their skills through co- 
operative efforts. By including art 


and other creative activities, all the 
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ideas and skills may be co-ordinated 
so that the result might be a play or 
a musical show. As the pupils de- 
velop their plans, they may include 
arithmetic in counting out rhythms 
as they step and clap old or perhaps 
new original tunes. Children should 
be helped to see a real meaning and 
a lasting value in music and other 
subjects. Music should permeate the 
whole atmosphere of a child’s life in 
school if it is to function education- 
ally. School and its entire program 
should be a life situation and not a 
preparation for life. 


Integrating Materials 


Teachers with imagination § can 
integrate many areas or subjects. A 
theme may be found around which 
a project might be developed. If it is 
Hallowe’en, the children may make 
a jack-o’-lantern. They can do some 
research and learn about the history 
of Hallowe’en. In their study they 
will learn much about various coun- 
tries, their people and their customs. 
The children may want to have a 
party or a play with costumes, They 
may need to purchase refreshments 
and their knowledge of mathematics 
will be involved. They would surely 
want some songs and dances which 
would acquaint them with § char- 
acteristics of the weird style of music 
found in Hallowe’en songs. By cor- 
relating all their knowledge and 
ideas they would realize that they 
have had a meaningful, integrated 
experience through many subjects: 
music, geography, history, reading, 
arithmetic and physical education. 
They will have thus found music in 
its rightful place by seeing it play a 
functional part in their life, instead 
of being a dull lesson in their daily 
routine. 

The program for the handicapped 
child is another area in which music 
can play a vital role. Such a child 
may need help with muscular co- 
ordination or with emotional and 
social adjustment. Music in many 
forms can be of untold value, such 
as rhythm activity, dancing, playing 
of instruments and listening. Music 
is an emotional stabilizer and is far 
more effective than traditional aca- 
demic classes. Music is a superior 
therapeutic agent for the stimulation 
of the mentally retarded. Music ap- 
peals to the mind, the body and the 
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spirit. 

On the junior high school level a 
general music program should pro- 
vide rich musical experiences that 
will insure true musical growth. 
There should be some basic goals in 
the program: 

1. To increase the enjoyment and 
understanding of music through 
singing, listening, dancing, and play- 
ing of one or more instruments. 

2. To improve musicianship but 
not at the expense of pupil interest. 

The teacher should be sensitive to 
the ability and accomplishment of 
each student at all times, able to pre- 
pare flexible lesson plans that rec- 
ognize individual differences, help- 
ing each pupil set a goal and attain 
it through steady growth. The music 
program should be planned with the 
full realization that for some pupils 
the junior high school provides the 
last contact with good musical guid- 
ance. The musical experiences should 
inspire each pupil to elect more mu- 
sic in the senior high school. The 
junior high school teacher should 
realize that youth at this age has no 
inhibitions in expressing its feeling 
and opinion of the work of the class. 
Many discipline problems can _ be 
eliminated if steady growth can be 
provided through increased interest. 
If the teacher can provide strong 
leadership and satisfying pleasure, 
there will result keen appreciation 
and better musical understanding. 

On the senior high school level 
there should be many opportunities 
for contact with music of all types. 
If a school cannot possibly find 
teachers or funds to provide an in- 
tensive music program, it should be 


awakened to the tremendous possi- 
bilities of high fidelity phonographs. 
If a teacher has observed the many 
comments and statements on _ the 
possibilities of “hi-fi” to keep juve- 
niles away from that dreaded disease 
“delinquency,” he will encourage 
much listening to recordings of all 
kinds. Some of the record companies 
are doing much to encourage musi 
listening. Music is a strong foe of 
juvenile delinquency. Music is a 
great outlet for pent-up emotions 
and surplus energy. Juvenile delin- 
quents are not associated with good 
music. 

The writer would like to comment 
on some past experiences with two 
high school boys in his neighbor- 
hood. They had started a library 
of fine music and knew that he 
owned over one hundred complete 
scores of operas and symphonies. 
They wanted a card file of the main 
themes of these major compositions, 
so they borrowed the scores and 
copied many excerpts. Several years 
later the writer was attending a con- 
cert by the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra in Chicago. One of the lads, 
who was studying at the University 
of Chicago, was seated nearby. It was 
a thrill to see the continued interest 
and close attention of this boy. 

It is the responsibility of every 
adult to develop an interest in the 
arts and promote the role of good 
music in our society. Help the teen- 
ager adjust himself to life and be- 
come a strong and useful citizen. 
Music has tremendous potentialities 
for building character and a good 
‘ife. We must help youth understand 
itself through music. >>> 


A SINGER LOOKS AT HI-FI 


(Continued from page 11 


corner—all these can come to you, 
clearly and beautifully, when the 
mood strikes you, almost anywhere, 
at a ridiculously low price. 

Records and tapes can last a life- 
time, as long as, if not longer than 
the finest books. And they take up 
space. They bring you the 
mightiest sounds that nature or man 
can create, and they become more 
valuable the older they They 
stand on edge on a shelf, ready to 
burst into song, flare into music, or 
proclaim the spoken word. 

It touches my heart to think that 


less 


get. 


some day, long after I am gone, my 
son, David, and my daughter, Liz- 
anne, will be able to hear their 
daddy’s voice on my records. Maybe 
their children, and their children’s 
children, in the next century, will 
have some of my old and 
tapes around, and will be able to 
listen to them—I hope! 

This marvelous invention for 
capturing today’s sounds for tomor- 
row’s pleasure is a singer’s link to 
the future, his fingertip grasp on 
immortality, and we singers love it 


just love it! DDD 


records 
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IST EIN GERMAN BAND 


(Continued from page 28) 


the wind instruments. The tune 
went its lilting way without incident. 
The next number was the highly 
popular Sweet Rosie O’Grady, Some 
of the little girls started dancing 
with one another. But trouble was 
brewing. A group of teen-age boys 
were clustered together with their 
heads in a huddle. The surreptitious 
glances these boys shot every now 
and then at the players convinced 
more than one experienced bystand- 
er that mischief was afoot. 

As the boys broke apart, one of 
them opened his pocket knife and 
cut in two a large lemon he was 
holding. He handed one of the 
halves to a companion, and they 
both began sucking the severed por- 
tions of the tart citrous fruit, making 
wry faces and smacking their lips 
loudly. The cornetist and trombone 
player got the brunt of this treat- 
ment. These two, who had been re- 
garding the lads dourly while puffing 
away on their horns, quickly found 
their own lips going askew, with the 
music resultantly being thrown 
weirdly off key. The number broke 
off abruptly on what was truly a 
sour note, and with one accord the 
five German bandsmen lit out after 
the boys, who took to their heels 
and had no difficulty outdistancing 
their portly pursuers. Giving up the 
chase, the musicians returned dis- 
consolately to their post in front of 
the saloon, which they now proceed- 
ed to enter. Here they no doubt 
sustained their flagging spirits with 
a flagon of beer, abetted by a gener- 
ous helping of frankfurters and 
sauerkraut. When they returned 
from their recess they tore into their 
next number, Elsie from Chelsea, 
with gusto, the lemon-sucking inci- 





The Music Educators National 
Conference, Eastern Division, in as- 
sociation with the New York State 
School Music Association, will hold 
its 1959 conference in Buffalo, New 
York, January 23-27. Exhibits, lec- 
tures, clinics and concerts will be 
features of the conference. For fur- 
ther information, write the NEA 
Education Center, 1201 16th Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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dent actually, 
forgotten. 

Aside from these occasional pec- 
cadillos, New Yorkers held the 
German band in high esteem, ever 
since it had first made its appearance 
on the sidewalks of Gotham in the 
late Seventies. The Teutonic bands- 
men saw their heydey during the 
Nineties and were still to be seen on 
the city’s streets well after the turn 
of the Century, They completely 
disappeared from the New York 
scene with the outbreak of World 


War I. DDD 


apparently, if not 





A FULL HOUSE 
FOR BAND CONCERTS 


(Continued from page 32) 


around town with snappy placards. 
(b) A sound truck the afternoon of 
the concert. (c) Window cards. (d) 
Side-walk lettering. (e) Radio and 
TV spot announcements. 
nouncements on __ local 
screens. 

The afternoon of the concert send 
invitations home via each grade 
pupil. Have the concert re-an- 
nounced in high school, junior col- 
lege, or university, and place an- 
nouncements on blackboards all 
over the place. Designate depend- 
able band pupils to call blocks of 
names in the phone book: “We are 
calling to extend a special invita- 
tion—” 

Other helps: 1, Let people know 
in a subtle way that attending your 
concert is the “thing to do.” Get 
society leaders to call friends. 2. Try 
to see that the service clubs are in- 
vited. 3. Pick nights usually free of 
ball games and the most popular 
TV programs. Avoid church nights 
if possible. 4. Consult news or so- 
ciety editors many weeks previous to 


theatre 


your concert to see what’s open. 

The chances are—if you think and 
plan on how to draw the largest 
crowd possible—and get some good 
assistants to help work your plan— 
that as your band files in for the 
concert, both you and they will get 
that real, that wonderful, that glori- 
ous and genuine thrill — A Full 
House! >>> 
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Write now for a Free copy of 
PIANO TEACHING TODAY 


Robert Whitford Publications 


Dept. J, 3010 N.W. 2nd Ave., Miami 37, Fla. 














MUSIC 
STANDS 


@ Ultra modern 
design. Aluminum 
trimmed shaft. Modern 
new base. Weight— 
less than 4 Ibs. Fully 
automatic adjustment 
with slight hand 
pressure. 


WENGER 


MUSIC EQUIPMENT CO 


models 


14 Wenger Bidg. 
Owatonna, Minnesota 














ENJOY IDENTIFYING ORCHESTRAL 

INSTRUMENTS BY THEIR SOUND 

Recognize the English horn, French horn 

(open and ms , high bassoon or low 
i 


flute. These instruments and thirty others are 
demonstrated fpr your listening pleasure in 


THE COMPLETE ORCHESTRA 


Wheeler Beckett Commentator and Conductor 
An Album of Five LP Records playing 
4\/2 hours. 


All the instruments of the orchestra are dem- 
onstrated alone and then in 300 symphonic 
excerpts from the music of 24 composers. 


Recorded and Pressed by Columbia Transcriptions 


“A lecture demonstration with glorious 
sounds. It makes a splendid introduction to 
the wonderful| world of the orchestra.’’- 
High Fidelity Magazine 

Not only instructive, it is absolutely fas- 
cinating. Well worth its price.’’—Atlantic. 


$45.00 Not for Sale in Shops 


Order directly from 
The Music Education Record 
Corporation 
M. J. Berkeley, Secretary 
Box 445, Englewood, New Jersey 

















SCHOOL DANCE BANDS 


Versatile arrangements available in all popu 
lar tempos. Scored and phrased to meet the 
abilities of young players. Write today for 
our listing 

PHOENIX MUSIC ARRANGING SERVICE 
604 West McNeil Phoenix, Arizona 








BOOKS ABOUT MUSIC 
RARE, OUT OF PRINT, FINE EDITIONS 
History, Biography, Mus. Instruments, The 
Violin Family —BOUGHT & SOLD. Search 
Service offered. Write for FREE CATALOGS: 
BRONISLAW MLYNARSKI 
P.O. BOX 367 BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. 








THE COLLEGE OF WOOSTER 


Conservatory of Music 


A distinguished department in a coeducational, 
four-year Liberal Arts program, independent 
study. Degrees: B. Mus., B. Mus. Ed., and B.A. 
with music major. Richard T. Gore, F.A.G.O., 
Ph.D., Director. Write for Music Bulletin, The Col- 
lege of Wooster, Department RT, Wooster, Ohio 








@ Set up 
Speedily 

@ Take down 
Instantly 

@ Store 
Compactly 


@ Shoper- Cut 
(rounded) 
Edges 
| , . @ ALL-BOLTED 


avi Chorus Risers 


Custom-built for any size chorus or stage. Ideal for 
concerts... rehearsals. .. stage shows ... and trips. 
Write today. 
* Wenger Music Equipment Co. 
14 Wenger Bidg., Owatonna, Minn. 











WHY DO CHILDREN TAKE PIANO LESSONS? 


(Continued from page 44) 


resentful . . . feeling that her mother 
and father were “showing off.” 

Of course, it wouldn’t do to show 
her resentment and hostility; that 
wouldn't be instead, 
Sarah became “‘shy.”’ She would feel 
genuinely nervous when others were 
listening and it became more and 
more difficult for her to play the 
piano when she was not alone. Even- 
tually she stopped playing altogether, 
declaring that she “hated” practic- 


> 


“good.” So, 


ing, and that lessons were a bother 
anyway. 


Sometimes, of course, special prob- 
lems exist which might be helped by 
dancing or music instruction. A child 


may have poor body or hand-eye co- 
ordination, which could be improved 
by the specialized drill needed to 
learn well. 
Or the progress made as a result of 
the personalized attention of indi- 
vidual lessons might help a student 
who is poor in school work gain new 
confidence in his ability. And, of 
course, there are always the advan- 


to dance or read music 


FROM 


tages of having a skill to help out in 
becoming part of a group and in 
gaining social poise. 

Above all, it must be remembered 
that if a child is getting lessons of 
any kind, they are for his benefit, 
satisfaction. 


not for his parents’ 


Therefore, a teacher should adapt his 


“methods” to the child, for 


child needs his own method. Chil- 


every 


dren are subjected in school to 
theories which have been 


.. but here is 


found to 
be best for the most. . 
one time their individual needs can 
be provided for. For a teacher must 
teach the child, not just a subject. 
She must consider Music more im- 
portant than the piano, or violin, 01 
whatever specific instrument the 
child is studying, and Dance more 
important than tap or ballet «steps. 

Finally she must keep technique 
subordinate to expression. For the 
true purpose of any art is the expres 
instincts and 


sion of the emotions, 


thoughts, through beauty and form. 


BURLINGAME TO BRUSSELS 


(Continued from page 82) 


donations and parents of the Orches- 
tra members added to the sum. 
When they left for Europe, the 
fund was still $4,000 from the goal. 
But this was soon made up by a 
Sunday afternoon charity football 
game and more pledges. 


Planning Wardrobe 

While the expenses were being 
raised, the chore of wardrobe plan- 
ning and itinerary planning was in 
full swing, The Orchestra is made 
up of twenty-nine girls and five boys, 
so the wardrobe problems pertained 
mainly to the girls, Traveling out- 
fit for the girls were blue, green and 
red plaid skirts, white  drip-dry 
blouses, navy blue blazers and white 
shoes and socks. The blazers were 
decorated with a U.S.A. emblem set 
on a block of the map of California 
with a dot to designate Burlingame. 
The boys wore navy blue jackets, 
eray flannel slacks, white shirts and 
plaid neckties matching the plaid of 


the girls’ skirts. 

Pastel drip-dry gowns, sewn by the 
girls’ mothers, cost only $6 apiece 
and designed to withstand 
twenty-seven days of traveling. Total 
bag contents for the girls consisted 
of a spare travel blouse, one petti- 
coat, stuffed into a stocking, black 
patent leather pumps, and _ three 
pairs of nylons, a two piece drip-dry 
traveling dress, a plastic raincoat 
and hood, two sweaters, pajamas, 
dressing-gown, slippers, socks, under- 
wear and handkerchiefs. All this 
came just under the twenty-three 
pound baggage weight limit. In ad- 
dition, cam- 


were 


the musicians carried 
eras and film in their flight-bags. 
Transporting the thirty-four ac- 
tive teen-agers, Director Short, the 
pianist and chaperones from the 
United States through Europe was 
another problem. This dilemma was 
placed in the very able hands olf 
travel agent Dallas Sherman of a 
San Francisco travel agency. Mr. 
Sherman had just returned from 
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leading the University of California 
band on a similar Brussels Fair ap- 
pearance tour, 

The importance of a well-organ- 
ized and well-led tour can not be 
overemphasized. The itinerary in- 
cluded air trips to nine countries, 
with stops in thirteen cities, among 
them London, Copenhagen, Amster- 
dam, Brussels, Rome, Frankfort, 
Munich, Zurich and Paris. With 
each change in country came new 
reservations, transportation, eating 
arrangements, customs check, mone- 
tary exchange and language prob- 
lems. ‘To Mr, Sherman went these 
problems, plus the task of trans- 
porting the thirty-four musicians 
and an equal number of suitcases 
and instruments from plane to air- 
port, airport to bus and bus to hotel. 
Decisions ran the gamut from where 
to eat to whether or not to drink 
water in the town they were in. In 
addition to this, the expert knowl- 
edge of what people, and especially 
teen-agers, should see and would en- 
joy seeing greatly increased the signi- 
ficance of the trip and the traveling 
comfort of the entire group. DD>D> 





EARLY RECORDINGS 
OF BRASS INSTRUMENTS 


(Continued from page 60) 


his cornet compositions are being 
played today by cornet soloists. 

There were two great trombonists 
who dominated the field of record- 
ing, from 1896 to 1910. They were 
Arthur Pryor and Leo A. Zimmer- 
man. 

Arthur Pryor is listed for the first 
time in the Columbia Phonograph 
Company's Catalogue of 1896. His 
first known solo record was the old 
brown wax cylinder of his own Little 
Nell in 1895. He was soon to record 
exclusively for the original Victor 
Co. (Eidridge-Johnson Co.). His 
great trombone artistry went on rec- 
ord with the Blue Bells of Scotland 
in 1901. This was followed by many 
others. He _ recorded his Love 
Thoughts Waltz with Sousa’s Band 
in 1903. His beautiful tone was won- 
derfully preserved in his recording of 
Oh, Dry Those Tears, made about 
1909. Another record that demon- 
strates his great tone was the Fatal 
Stone duet from Aida, with Emil 
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Keneke (cornet) and Pryor’s Band 
in 1907. 

It is believed that Leo Zimmerman 
probably made the first trombone 
solo records on the early cylinders. 
One of his first known records was 
a cylinder recording of American 
Beauty Waltz with Gilmore’s Band 
under Victor Herbert. He recorded 
the Sea Shells Waltz for the Victor 
Company in 1904. His trombone is 
no doubt heard on more phonograph 
records than any other from 1900 to 
1920. He was staff trombonist for 
Columbia Phonograph and Zono- 
phone Company for years, 
playing in both band and orchestra. 
He is also heard on the Sousa band 
records, 1904-1910. 

The 


bonist of 


many 


Clarke, a 
the writer in 
he 


Ernest trom- 
told 
correspondence that 


made the first tests for Edison; how- 


late 
note, 
probably 


ever, he said he did not record solos 
for any of the phonograph com- 
panies, although he was staff trom- 
bonist for the Edison Company in 
the mid-90’s. 

One baritone (euphonium) soloist 
above all others around 
1900,—Simone Mantia. Most of his 
known records made for the 
Zonophone Co. He recorded his ori- 
ginal Fantasie and Auld Lang Syne 
with 1903. He had, 
however, recorded the Fantasie on an 
Edison 2-Minute cylinder in 1901. 
He is heard on most of the early 
Sousa band 1898-1904. He 
is also heard later on many of Arthur 
Pryor’s band records. This same 
Mantia played with Paul Lavalle’s 
band on his broadcasts a few years 


stood out 


were 


variations in 


records, 


ago. 

While these old recordings are not 
high fidelity by any means, and do 
not in most cases do justice to the 
performers who made them, they 
still give us, of a later generation, a 
very clear impression of the great 
artistry possessed by early American 
soloists on the popular brass instru- 


ments. >>> 


A collection of rare old flutes will 
be on display at the MENC Eastern 
Division Convention in Buffalo, Jan- 
uary 23-27. Models dating back 150 
years are included among the speci- 
mens, which are the possessions of 
Harrv Moskovits, President of the 
New York Flute Club. 





EXCITING REFERENCE TEXT ! 
NOSTALGIC MUSIC AMERICANA 


Tin Pan Alley In Gas Light 


Make no mistake! Mr. Marcuse’s new book is 
that rare combination of scholarship and en- 
tertainment which holds young and old, teach- 
ers and students through 500 verbal and pic- 
ture packed pages. Years of research covers 
every important popular song to 1910. With 
early words and music excerpts; excels even our 
famed Burton TIN PAN ALLEY BLUE BOOKS. 
Its deluxe pre-release price is only $8.50. Send 
check directly to publisher; or stamp for cata- 
log of ail our music books. 


CENTURY HOUSE, Watkins Glen, N.Y. 











BENTLEY & SIMON 
quality CHOIR ROBES 
have set the standard 

of excellence ever 
since 1912. Custom- 
tailored of fine fabrics, 
for your lasting enjoyment. 
PULPIT ROBES, too,made 
in the same quality way. 


Write for catalog D-20 


BENTLEY & 
SIMON Inc 


7 West 36 St.NY 18. 


| RECORDS! *F 


| Black wrought-iron cabinet is just 


waiting for 
into! “Show-off’’ 200 
Ten compartments to file records 
ballets, jazz, folk, 

Sturdy; 25”x22”x 


your collection to grow 
LP albums 
by symphonies, 
chamber and show 
10”. Fully assembled! Remit $9.95, or chg. 
Diners Acct. Small Exp. chg. collected on 
delivery. MONEY-BACK GUAR 

ANTEE! saaaiala’ $9.95 
Oleslie Creations * Dept. JM * Lafayette Hill, Pa. 
Rush my Record Cabinet! I enclose $9.95 ¢ 
or M.O 
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FROM OUR 
READERS 





A* usual I had an uplifting eve- 
4 ning of reading and I must say 
again your Journal is a must, it cov- 
ers so many facets in this music game 
of ours. [ was especially delighted 
with “In and Out of Tune.” 
Music in my Life, by Elsie Sweeney, 
turned the calendar back for me, too, 
when as a child in Chicago I heard 
Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler play. EI- 
mer L. Mack was so kind a few years 
ago to give us aid by sending some 
programs our Bach Festival. I 
must mention that I lived over again 
my visit in Copenhagen when I read 
Fay Templeton Frisch’s review of the 
International Music Education Con- 
ference. So now you see how thor- 
oughly I enjoy the Music Journal. 
Thanks so much for your interest. 


youl 


for 


—Bernice Brusen 
Boise, Idaho 


( JONGRATULATIONS to you 
7 on the continued excellence of 
Music Journal. It is a publication 
that gives music educators reason to 
be proud, I assure you. 


—Herman J]. Rosenthal 
Troy, New York 


NM AY I say how much I enjoyed 
4 reading my very first issue of 
your fine publication? I know that I 
will receive many hours of pleasure 
and learning from it. I was especial- 
ly pleased to note the section called 
“The Student Speaks.” Congratula- 
tions on a fine magazine. 


—Patricia Scott 
Miami, Florida 


AVE already renewed my sub- 

scription, Think the magazine 
is wonderful. I particularly enjoyed 
the October number. Read entire is- 
sue at first sitting! 


—Jean Stutt 
Nebraska 


Avoca, 


] stand pat on my insistence that 
bass viols are utterly foreign to the 
think, if I be not 


concert band. I 


114 


mistaken, that some of our American 
bands have adopted the custom from 
Continental bands. Yet such men as 
Sousa, Pryor, Conway, LaBarre, etc. 
did not favor their inclusion. Sousa 
in particular even went so far as to 
state in writing his objections, and 
with good reason. 

In passing I might add that Rich- 
ard Franko Goldman, who succeeded 
his father as leader of the Goldman 
Band, has dropped bass viols from 
his band. Unfortunately, however, 
he also omitted the harp, which is an 
invaluable adjunct in many classical 
numbers. 


—Nolbert Hunt Quayle 
Long Branch, New Jersey 


 egrpecndiondl I read in the Music 
Journal a very interesting and 
informative article, “Singers Must 
Stand and Walk,” calling attention 
to one of the most neglected aspects 
of teaching the art and science of 
singing. 

I have charge of the teaching of 
singing in the Music Department of 
our college, and the work described 
in this article is of the greatest value 
to me in developing that buoyant 
poise so essential to effective com- 
munication of Congratula- 
tions on pioneering in such an essen- 
tial field of endeavor. 


songs. 


—Sister Gertrude 
Marie Sheldon, O.S.B. 
Atchison, Kansas 





STRADIVARI 


Centuries sing from this wordless 
throat, 
Joys of endless time awake... 
Sorrows speak their sudden song, 
Remember beauty weep not 
long. 
Music born of ancient wood... 
By mortal loved, not understood. 
Blending sunlight, joy and dreams— 
Centuries sing... 
with wordless themes. 


—Marjorie Bertram Smith 


READ with great pleasure two 

articles in your September issue 
of Music Journal. The first one is 
entitled The Stars and Stripes For- 
ever, by Lennea Umsted. It succinctly 
but imaginatively and eloquently 
portrays the problems of holding to- 
gether a small town band. I hope 
you will find it possible to continue 
publishing such entertaining vig- 
nettes of musical life in these United 
States. 

The other article is by Armando 
Ghitalla, on The Repertoire of 
Trumpet Solos. I can only commend 
you for publishing an article by Mr. 
Ghitalla because he is an outstand- 
ing trumpeter, whom my wife and I 
have listened to many times when 
we attended the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. We especially enjoyed his 
solo presentations, Until last June 
we resided in Arlington, a suburb 
of Boston. 

—Cecil H. Uyehara 
Washington, D.C. 


MMENSELY enjoy every page of 
your very interesting magazine, 
Music Journal. It is always crammed 
full of interesting articles, which are 
very helpful to musicans, music stu- 
dents, teachers and music lovers! 
Congratulations and best wishes to 
the staff and all the wonderful con- 
tributors of Music Journal. 


—Emma Vola Cadle 
Detroit, Michigan 


OU have done a terrific job in 
this year’s Annual. It is a real 
service to Music Education. I will 
continue to point it out to my classes 
and possibly as time goes on help 
you develop a following for this im- 
portant service. 
—Harry R. Wilson 
New York City 


iene a note of congratulations on 
your Annual. It’s a superb book. 
I have requisitioned a couple of 
copies for our students’ reading-room 


and recommended it to several of 
my friends. The gallery of “greats” 
should be in every school and col- 
lege. 
; —Frank W. Hill 
Cedar Falls, Towa 
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The Fred Waring 
Music Workshop 
Presents... 


Gentlemen, 
Songster g, 


by Livingston Gearhart 


® Brand new addition to a fabulous series 

® Edited by Dr. Lara Hoggard 

® Tested by the Fred Waring Music Workshop 

® Offering a rare combination of academic 
soundness and imaginative freshness 


One of the most obvious and pitiful weaknesses in American choral 
music today is the lack of men who have learned to enjoy the pleasures 
of singing in harmony. 

GENTLEMEN SONGSTERS is a great stride forward along the 
road that leads to enthusiastic participation in singing by men and boys 
who are presently non-singers or half-hearted singers. 

For the “already-initiated,” GENTLEMEN SONGSTERS will be 
the most refreshing event in their singing lifetime! 

For the don’'t-care-if-I-sing-or-not fellows, GENTLEMEN SONG- 
STERS will let them discover what others have been trying to tell 
them for years. 

Singing can be an exciting experience for men and boys. (You and 
we know that, but many of them are still waiting to be convinced. 
GENTLEMEN SONGSTERS will convince them.) 

GENTLEMEN SONGSTERS includes songs of many varieties: 
fun and folk songs .. . hymns and sacred songs . . . Christmas songs 

. spirituals ... and original compositions— but with one thing in com- 
mon—they will each attract and hold the interest of masculine singers. 

Livingston Gearhart’s arrangements for GENTLEMEN SONG- 
STERS are mostly for TBB and TB, with a few for TTBB. But—don’t 
let that information confuse you! These arrangements are like no other 
male voice arrangements you've ever seen! 

The combination of Livingston Gearhart’s creative, original ap- 
proach to the treatment of each song, and Dr. Lara Hoggard’s careful 
editing, make GENTLEMEN SONGSTERS a truly extraordinary 
collection. 

If you work with any boys’ or men’s voices, as part of your mixed 
chorus or otherwise, you'll find use for GENTLEMEN SONGSTERS. 
You may even have to let them start a Glee Club to satisy the demand! 

To receive an Introductory Copy, AT NO CHARGE, send the 
coupon today! 


To: Shawnee Press, Inc. Delaware Water Gap, Pa. 


Please send me, immediately upon publication, an 
Introductory Copy of Livingston Gearhart’s GENTLEMEN 


Ahawnee Fess inc. (ill 


Delaware Water Gap, Pennsylvania 





UNIVERSITY ¥ICROFILES 
313 NORTH ist. ST 
ANN ARBOR MICH 


A WONDER OF THE WORLD... 


New and incredibly wondzciful accomplishments of men are vying with the 

7 ancient wonders of the world. But, the one element of grandeur, no matter how 
wondrous, o/d or new, that is easily recognized in all, is the uncompromising 
respect to the details of elegance in the craftsmanship. This Leblanc 
Symphonie // Clarinet is a wonder of the music world, for it 

possesses the very same uncompromising devotion to craftsmanship. 

Music comes first with the artist who demands balanced 

intonation. Only Leblanc instruments achieve this true 

wonder of the music world because they are created 

—not mass prosuced—created for master musicians 

by a master musician... Leon Leblanc. Leblanc 

instruments are authorized to be sold only by 


the most reputable deal/ers. 


G. LEBLANC CORPORATION 
KENOSHA, WISCONSIN 


The wonderful city of Babylon, with one of 
the Ancient Seven Wonders, the Hanging 
Gardens shown in this reconstruction 
by Artist Mario Larrinaga. Built by King 
Nebuchadnezzar to please one of his wives 
it is shown by means of this painting in 
the new Cinerama adventure produced by 
Lowell Thoma seven Wonders of the 


World 





























